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LETTERS 


ov 

ALEXIS DE TOGQUEVILLE. 

TO M. DE COECELLB. 

AprU 12, 18S6. 

My DEAE Sie, 

I HAVE examined your criticisms mth all the impar- 
tiality of •which an author is capable. Some seemed to 
me to be well founded, and aU in the Idndest spirit. 

I will make a single objection. It is this: you 
suppose my view of the prospects of democracy to be 
more gloomy than it is. If my expectations were what 
you believe them to be, you would be right in thinking 
that there is some contradiction between them and my 
recommendations, which tend in fact towards the pro- 
gressive development of democracy. I have endea- 
voured, it is true, to describe the natural tendency of 
opinions and institutions in a democratic sociefy. I 
have pointed out the dangers to which it exposes men. 
But I have never said that these tendencies, if dis- 
covered in time, might not be resisted, and these dangers, 
if foreseen, averted It struck me that the reputdioans 
(I take the word in its good sense) saw neither the good 
VOT rr. B 
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noi’ the evil of the conditioxi into which they wished to 
bring society ; and that thus they were exposed to 
mistake the moans of increasing the former and avoid- 
ing the latter. I therefore undertook to bring out both 
as clearly and as strongly as I could, that we may look 
our enemies in the face and know against what wo have 
to fight. I thinlc that this places me in quite a different 
category from M. Jouffroy. 

He points out the perils of democracy, and considers 
them as inevitable. All that remains to be done, ho 
says, is to avert them as long as possible ; and when at 
last they come, to cover one’s head with one’s cloak and 
submit to one’s fate. Por my part, I udsh society to 
confront them like a strong man who knows that 
danger is before him and must be met, that he may 
reach his object; who exposes himself to it without 
repining, as to a neoes.sa3y part of his undei-taking, and 
is alarmed only when he cannot see clearly what it is. 

Torgive me for treating this subject at so much 
length. I have tried to explain to you, not all my 
opinions, hut the idea that inspired the whole work, 
the parent thought ; and I attach great importance to 
preventing the publio from forming mistaken notions 
on this point. 

I camiot conclude, my dear sir, without expressing 
my gratitude, or without saying that I hope that after 
bestowing so much rmdeserved praise on the book, you 
will consent to become a friend of the author. 

P.S. — ^Tliere is one passage in your letter which gave 
me partieular pleasure, It is that inwMch you propose 
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aa a remedy to tlie excesses of democracy indirect 
election. It is a projiosal of tlie greatest impoitance ; 
but the minds of men anxious for libeity and equality 
must bo cautiously and gradually familiarized with it. 
I am convinced that it is the most powerftd instrument 
by which the more intelleetnal members of a democratic 
society may be made its leaders -without being un- 
controlled. 


TO COUNT MOL^. 

London, May 19, 1S35. 

T wished, dear sh, to ^have -wiitten to you much 
earlier, to tell you of the flattering reception which your 
introductions have obtained for me ; but first the arrange- 
ments incidental to a tom-, and then an indisposition 
winch lasted some time, prevented me. 

If I said that I have been received Idndly by the 
persons to whom you sent me, it -would be foi’ below 
the truth. Every sort of attention has been shorvn 
to me. The Marquis of Lansdo-wne, especially, has 
proved, by Ms extraoixlhiaiy kindness, how much he 
wished to gratify you. Tliese proofs of regard are all 
the more valuable to me, as I consider them as one of 
the effects of your friendship. 

On my arrival here, I foimd that there was a suspen- 
sion of hostilities in Parliament. The Ilouses met three 
or four days ago ; hnt as yet no important q-nestions 
have been agitated, nor has there yet been time for the 
different parties to assume their attitudes. It would be 
very difficult, therefore, even for an Englishman, to pre- 
dict the fate of the new ministrj'. A foreigner, recently 
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landed as I am, -would be absurd if he ventured to 
attempt to do so. All that I have tried to do has been 
to judge, by a few points of comparison, the principal 
changes that have taken place since my last visit. 

Eighteen montlis ago, I remarked that republican 
ideas, though making rapid progress in all that con- 
cerns the administration, seemed to be stationary with 
regard to tire social system ; iu other words, that the 
nation was more eager to obtain equality of rights than 
equality of station. Comparing what I then saw with 
what I now see, it seems to me that republicanism has 
continued to advance in thp first direction, hut has 
remained nearly stationary in the second. Eighteen 
months ago, the "Whigs attacked the conduct of the 
majority in the House of Lords, but respected the 
peerage itself. I now hear among them words of bad 
omen. Many of them say that the Eeform Bill has 
completely altered the spirit of the British constitution. 
Eormerly the actual government resided in the House 
of Lords ; the Commons followed in the wake of the 
high aristocracy. This is all to be changed. The Com- 
mons are to govern. The Peers may take part in public 
affairs, but are not to direct tlrem. 

Others go stfll farther, and ask why none hut the 
rich can obtain seats in the House of Lords. Some 
even question the advantages of hereditary peerages. 
All these doctrines have lately been reproduced in 
print, and not disavowed, if they have not been pub- 
licly approved, by the "Whig party. There is evidently 
a general tendency in the public mind to dispute the 
privilege assumed by the rich to govern the State, 
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ir from political we pass to social questions, no 
similar advance seems to have been made. I do not 
meet more pensons favomable to the abohtion of social 
distinctions, and of the rights of primogeniture, than 
I did eighteen months ago. AH who are makuig their 
fortunes, or who have any chance of becomiag rich, 
favour the accumulation of wealth. The others have 
at present no voice. The British nation may he repre- 
sented by two men, one of whom says to the other, 
“ Take your choice ; , are you wiUing to divide our inhe- 
ritance equally with me? "We shall each be men of 
moderate fortune.” Aird the other answers, “ Take aU ; 
only leave me the chance of one day stepping into your 
place." The middle classes in England play double 
or quits. "With us, the same classes prefer a lower 
stake; less latitude left to chance; more moderate 
hopes, and less fears. 

When I consider attentively the state of this country, 
I cannot help believing that a democratic revolution, 
ainn'1fl.r to that which has taken place with ns, will, 
sooner or later, take place in England ; but it wiU not 
occur in the same way, or by the same means. With us, 
religious indifference singularly facilitated alterations 
in our ancient laws. Here, revolutionary feelings are 
almost as much religious as political. The vehemence 
and the influence of religious opinions in this country, 
inflamed as they are by party spirit, cannot be con- 
ceived in Ei'anee. The population may be thus divided : 
on the side of the Established Church are almost aU 
the rich : most of the middle and many of the lower 
P.l onpe are T)i« enters. Tt is observed that families. 
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■when they hecome rich, seldom fail to join the Church ; 
■while many of the jioor every day enrol themselves 
among the Dissenters. After an attentive exammation, 
I am convinced that the Established religion naturally 
leads to monarchical and aristocratical ideas, and 
Dissent to notions of i-epuhlican erj^uality. 

In England, therefore, republican theories do not gain 
ground, as Avith us, in the absence of religious con- 
Auctions, They are helped by these opinions, and help 
them in turn. It seems to me probable that the Dis- 
senters Avdl gain the day, and, as in 1640 , upset the 
State after they have overthrown the Church. One 
instance Avill explain the difference between the tAVO 
countries on this subject. Inst year, only a few votes 
Avere wanting to pass a hiU through the House of Com- 
mons, the object of which was to render still more strict 
the already rigid observance of Sunday. Thus, liberal- 
ism, which relaxes religious discipline Arith us, leails in 
England to puritanic austerity. 

In Eranco, the desire to own land has always been 
general, and the number of small landowners consi- 
derable. The EeA'olution rendered this system universal. 
Here, not only is landed property little divided, hut it 
every day becomes more and more concentrated. Tlie 
chief cause of this is, I thiiik, the immense increase of 
trade and manufactures. 

It is, I believe, an established fact, that as a nation 
becomes more civilised, its people leave off labour in 
the fields for work in manufactories. This natural ten- 
dency is especially observable in England, which manu- 
fectures almost everything, not only for Great Britain, 
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but for tbo whole world. Iii England, too, as the land has 
never been much divided, it has never been such a source 
of fortune to the poor, a.s it is in Erance ; and it therefore 
never preseaits itself to the fancy of the lower classes as 
the natural means of rising in the world. The habits 
and instincts of the English peasant are, consequently, 
totally unlilie those of our own. If he possesses more 
intelligence or more capital than Ms neighboui-s, he 
turns his advantages to account in trade; the idea of 
becoming a landowner never enters Ms head. With the 
English, therefore, land is a luxury; it is honourable 
and agreeable to possess it, but it yields comparatively 
little profit. Only rich people buy it. With us, a great 
landed proprietor sometimes sells in small lots as a 
speculation ; here, a sale is the speculation of the small 
landowner. Large estates, therefore, grow larger every 
day; agriculture is carried on on a great scale. As 
such agriculture requires fewer hands, every year an 
increasing number of labourers are out of work. So, 
while trade and manufactures attract labourers, the soil 
rejects them. 

I do not know if yon will agree with me in thinking 
that such a preponderance of the aristocratic element 
leads to revolution, as certainly as the tendency towards 
democracy does with us. Already in England, nearly 
two-thirds of the population have passed from agricul- 
ture to trade and manufactures. The change began long 
ago, and its progress must lead to an unnatural and, I 
believo, an unmaintainable state of society. The whole 
country is aheady lamenting over the excess of popular 
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tion and -want of employment * The population appears 
to he excessive, because it is ill distrihiited ; and em- 
ployment is deficient, because all labour flows in the 
same channel. Opposed to a small minority of rich is 
an immense majority of poor ; and nowhere is the anta- 
gonism between the class that possess everytlung and 
that which has nothing so formidable. I know that 
the rich are beginning to agree perfectly among them- 
selves ; but the poor are more of one mind than in any 
other country in the world. The misunderstanding is 
only between the two classes. 

It is true that democracy, with an army of followers, 
has no generals. It is ill-represented by the members 
whom it sends to parliament. Tliey desire poHtical not 
social eqnality. But it seems to me that in time they 
will he driven from the one position to the other. 
Universal discontent will urge them on. "When the 
aristocracy has lost the greater part of its political 
influence, its chiefs will remain great people, for they 
win stHl be richj hut to the inferior members the 
result will be unendurable. The rearguard of aristo- 
cracy win in that day become the vanguard of demo- 
cracy ; and feeling themselves the evil, they will suggest 
to the people the remedy. 

* It is cniious to compare these complaints of oveivpopulation, and 
of the rednndanoy of agricultural labour with our present state, after 
a lapse of twenty ^Tour years, during which the increase of large estates 
has been constant, after an increase of our population from 16 millions 
to 20 millions, and after the abandonment of protection to agriculture, 
M. de Tocqueville did not perceive that the number of agricultural 
labourers out of wort was due, not to the increase of cultivation on 
a great scale but to the abuses of the rmreforfned poor-law.— -T b. 
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To sum up, I may say tlmt if tlie taste of our people 
for possessing land, and our liabit of cultivation on a 
small scale, have singularly facilitated our progress 
towards equality, it is probable that the excess of 
opposing causes will drive the English in the same 
dii’cction. There are many other points of contrast 
between this country and France ; but I oitght to stop 
here; and indeed it is more than time to ask your 
pardon for the absurd length of this letter. I perceive 
that, after having allowed myseK to be di'ami on till 
I have written half a volume, I have as yet said 
nothing on the existing difficulties of the Government ; 
and that while dilating on the future, I have forgotten 
the more important subject of the present. You pro- 
bably wished for facts, and I send you only specula- 
tions. But I hope that you will have the kindness to 
value this letter not at its real worth, but for the sake 
of the motives which inspired it. 

I hope that you will be so good as to remember me 
to Madame d’Aguesseau. 


TO LORD RADNOR.* 


Loudon, Ha.y, 183fi. 


My Lord, 

That I may be able to answer your questions, I 
think it advisable, in the first place, to establish what 


* While Tocquerille was iu London, in the yeai 1836, he was 
intimate with Lord Radnor, who on one oocasion asked him to explain 
the position of the clergy iu France, and the state of public opinion on 
religions subjects. Lord Radnor, struck by Tocqucville’s answer, 
requested him to put it into writing. 

. VOL IT 0 
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legally and actiially was the position of the ministers 
of our religion before the Eevolntion of 1830. After- 
wards I will treat of their present situation and of 
their prospects. 

When Napoleon re-established the exercise of the 
Catholic religion, he did not restore their property to 
the clergy, hut assigned to them part of the revenue 
of the State. From proprietors they became pensioners. 
This was not the only blow struck by him at their 
independence. In former times there was between the 
bishops and inferior clergy of every diocese an eccle- 
siastical tribunal, which was called, if I am not mis- 
taken, “ Voff,cialit&'' Napoleon destroyed this cour-t of 
appeal. He gave np the inferior clergy to the uncon- 
trolled jurisdiction of the bishops. "Whether rightly or 
not, the Emperor thought that he would always be able 
to manage easily a few bishops, and that by governing 
them he would be master of all the clergy. This was 
the position of the ministers of our religion at the 
Eestoration. 

The Boirrbons returned resolved to support the 
monarchy by the Church; and the charter of 1814 
announced that the Catholic religion was the religion 
of the State. But it did not dare to define the words 
“ the Kdigion of the State.” The property of the clergy 
was not restored to them, nor were, I believe, even their 
salaries increased. But they were allowed an indirect 
share in the government The parish priest, from the 
weight given to his recommendations, became a sort of 
political authority. Places were given with more regard 
to religious opinions than to capacity— so, at least, it 
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was generally thought. As the Eestoration hecame 
more firmly established, lie union between Church and 
State became more and more evident. A law was 
passed punishing with the utmost rigoui’ all sacrilegious 
profanation of sacred objects and theft from churches. 
The archbishops and some of the bishops obtained seats 
in the House of Peers. The nation was governed, or 
thought that it was governed, by the priests — their 
influence was felt everywhere. Then reappeared what 
we call in France the Voltairian spirit; the spirit of 
systematic hostility and sarcasm, directed not only 
against the ministers of religion, hut against religion 
itself ; against Christianity in all its forms. The hooks 
of the eighteenth century were reprinted in cheap 
editions. Plays, songs, and caricatures were filled with 
bitter satires against religion. The hatred of a portion 
of the population against the clergy became incon- 
ceivably violent. At that time I held a judicial post ; 
and I noticed that whenever a priest was accused, 
whatever were the offence, the jniy, in general very 
indulgent, almost invariably and unanimonsly con- 
demned liim. Under the Empire the Church took no 
part in politics ; after the Kcsloration it hecame a poli- 
tical party in itself. It joined the most ardent votaries 
of absolute monarchy, and often declaimed from the 
pulpit in its favour. 

The result was fatal. Almost aU the liberal party, 
that is, the great majority of the nation, became irre- 
ligious on political grounds. Impiety was a form of 
opijosition. Excellent men were furious when religion 
was mentioned; others, notori ggsl v . . immqfri/a.talked . 

C2 ■ 
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incesaautly of lestoiing altars, and of iaciilcatiug re- 
verence towards God. 

I do not think, my Lord, that there is a single 
rrenohinau of any party whatever, who at this day 
does not consider the religious hatred brought about 
by the Eestoration as the chief cause of the downfal of 
the Bourbons. If it had stood alone, the elder brancli 
would have sustained itself with difficulty; united to 
the clergy, and exiiosed to the intense animosity excited 
by the political influence of the priests, its foU was 
inevitable. 

This takes us to the year 1830. Let us see what has 
passed since. 

The Church had so closely united its fate to that of 
the Grown, that when the King was dethi-oued in 1830, 
the priests all believed themselves to be in personal 
danger ; and so in fact many were. In some of the 
larger towns they were forced to conceal the outward 
signs of then.' caUing. The arehbishopric of Paris was 
pillaged in Pebreary, 1831, and the archbishop obhged 
to Mde himself. 

The new Government took part again.st them. The 
words "Piehgion of the State” were erased from the 
charter, and in their place “Eeh'gion of the majority” 
substituted. AE the bishops raised to the peerage by 
Charles X. lost their seats. The rest have since always 
abstamed from taking part in the debates. The clergy 
no longer sit in the Chamber of Deputies. The ministry 
for ecclesiastical affairs has been suppressed. 

A stUl greater change occurred in tlie habits of the 
Government. The priests lost every species of indirect 
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political influence. Uo ho-stility was in general tlis- 
iflayecl towards them, Imt tliey wore kept within their 
oMTi duties. The scale of salaries was changed in some 
roispecta. Part of the incomes of the bishops was 
taken from them, and added to the salaries of tlie 
ordinaiy priests. 

Such is, I believe, the pre-sent state of things. Now, 
Avhat will be the consequences ? As to these, my lord, 
you would perhaps bo imprudent if you were to take 
my word. You are aware, that in politics it is often 
more difflcult to understand and judge of the pTe.sent 
than of anythhig else. In the great concerns of man- 
kind the past is more obvious than the present. All 
that I can promise, is to show to you exactly what I see ; 
and to explain to you, mibout reserve, my belief, which 
is that of many enlightened Frenchmen. 

As soon as the clergy lost their political power, and 
it was perceived that they were more liable to be per- 
secuted than favoured by the Government, the animosity 
wliich during the Eestoration had pursued them, and 
tlnmigh them religion itself, liegau to diminish, though 
not oU at once nor everywhere. The irreligion which 
the Eestoration had created or re-awakened, sliowed 
itself partially. But taking the nation as a whole, it 
was evident that the reaction which was to bend the 
public mind in the du-ection of religion had already 
begun. I tliink that at the present moment this ten- 
dency can escape the notice of no one. In-eligious 
publications have become extremely rare (I do not know 
of even one). Eeligion and priests have entirely 
vanished from the caricatures. It is very seldom tlia 
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one hears the clergj or their doctrines spoken ill of in 
public. Not that silence is a proof of great attachment 
to religion; but it proves that religion is no longer 
detested ; and this is a great stop. Most of the 
liberals, -whose ii-religious opinions formerly placed 
them foremost in the ranks of tlie opposition, now hold 
a different language. All acknowledge the political 
utility of religion, and deplore the general want of 
faith ; but tlie greatest change is observable among the 
young men. 

Since religion has been separated from politics, a faith, 
vague as to its object but powerful in its effects, is 
developing itself among them. The necessity of a reli- 
gion is a frecjuent theme of their conversation. Many 
believe : aU. would like to believe. This feeling makes 
them crowd into the churches whenever there is a cele- 
brated preacher. "When I left Paris, the evidences of 
our faith were discoursed upon every Sunday in the 
cathedral by a young priest of remarkable eloquence.* 
Nearly fi,000 young men regularly attended his sermons. 
Among them sat, in his pontifical robes, the very Arch- 
bishop of Paris -whose palace was robbed and destroyed 
four years before, and who for more than a year had 
been obliged to liide like an outlaw. Such a scene was 
never witnessed under the Eestoration, when the bishops 
sat in Parliament and in the Council Ohamher, and 
when the political influence of the priest was supposed 
to he aU-powerful. 

I think, my Lord, that I have answered nearly all 

* Now the Pdre Lacordaire, who haa replaced M. de TocquBTille iu 
the Aoaddmie Francaiae, 
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your questions. If not, I hope that you will not fail 
to tell me, I shall always be ready to write to you on 
this subject or on any other. What I have just written, 
as I was pressed for time, may appear confused. Per- 
haps, too, you wiU find it difficult to make out my bad 
handwriting. In every case, I place myself at your 
disposal, and shall be happy to explain in conversation 
ail that is incomplete in my letters. 

P.S. I forgot to say that when the Ecstoration, in 
1814, gave the name “Eeligion of the State” to the 
Catholic religion, it ordered aE shops to be shut on 
Sunday and all official persons to attend the services of 
the Church. These two laws gave the signal to the 
revolt against religion- They have been repealed or 
they have fallen into disuse. 

TO HENEY REEVE, ESQ. 

Palis, Sept. 11, 1835. 

My dear Me. Eeeye, 

You must beheve me to be drowned at the very least, 
— ^foT you cannot imagine that I shoidd have passed 
through London without going to see you and Mrs. 
Eeeve: and it is almost as improbable that I should 
have travellod through Boulogne without stopping to 
take advantage of Mrs. Austin’s presence there. A few 
words will explain aU. I returned to Prance by neither 
London nor Boulogna One of my brothers lives near 
Cherbourg in Uie summer, and I have a tiny estate of 
my own there. When I was at Dublin I heard that my 
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Iirothei' liad ariLvcd at his house, and tliat the wind had 
can'ied off the roof of mine : two events which made me 
tliink it advisahle to retm-n to hformandy as soon as I 
could, and hy iho shortest route. I sailed straight from 
Duhlin to Southampton and thence to the coast, wilhont 
encountering one storm to boast of. Having thus com- 
pletely justified myself, I turn to you, TiTiat has 
become of you since I left you ? Are yon still breath- 
ing the pure air of Hainiistead, or have you returned to 
London smoke 1 Among idl your other occupations 
have you gone on with the “ Democracy? ” During my 
tour in England and Ireland I was gratified by seeing 
several copies of the first volume, and many compli- 
ments were paid to me on the translation, which I pass 
on to you. Here, I am bringing out my tliii'd edition. 

I shall tell you nothing about our politics. I am just 
arrived. As yet I have called on no one. Being reduced 
to ray own resources I have nothing to say except that 
I wish much to see you again, and that you must posi- 
tively pay a short visit to Frouca You must not forgot, 
either, that you have some American documents belong- 
ing to me, and remember that T will take them only 
from your hands. 

In the meanwhile, believe that I am yoiu* sincerely 
attached friend. 


TO JOHN STITABT MILL, ESQ. 

Pwia, .Sept. 12, ISS.*;, 

Mr DEAB Me. Mill, 

Beaiunont tells me that you have asked liim what 
was my decision respecting my co-operation in your 
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Eeview. I answer, that after mature deliberation, I have 
resolved upon so doing if you still uu.sh it ; hut I still 
am doubting what plan to adopt. I .should like my 
articles to contain almost all I know on the political 
and social state of rrauce. I hesitate only as to the 
form. I fear that, in spite of my endeavours, the 
English will not he able to understand clearly the 
present state of our country, unless I first show what it 
was just before the breaking out of the Glreat Eevolu- 
tion •, and if I draw a picture of this period the colours 
will inevitably be somewhat faded ; I fear le.st I should 
not sufficiently interust the public. This is the diffi- 
culty — ^help me to solve it 

Lately, however, I have thought much on the subject 
of these projected lettei-s ; and as is always the case 
with those who are engaged in a particular study, many 
ideas have occuired to me which I did not see at first, 
and which I think may he worth producing : but uf this 
also I cannot judge. Of one tiling you may be certain, 
that if I undeitiake this work I shall do my best. You 
may trust me in this. 

I am, &o. 

TO THE SAME. 

Baugy, December 8, 1835. 

My deae Mill, 

I have just received the third ITumber of the 
London and Westminster Meoiao, and your letter dated 
the 19 th of last month. I have read them both 
attentively, and all that remains to be done is to talk 
them over with you. 
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Your article on me is so flattering that it surpasses 
even an author’s appetite. Whatever he the amount of 
vanity with which Heaven has endowed me, and you 
know that authors are in general hherally provided, 
there is in yom- article one thing that I must say pleases 
me even more than your praise. Of all my reviewers 
you are, perhaps, the only one who has thoroughly 
understood me ; who has taken a general bu-d’s-eye-vicAv 
of my ideas ; who sees their ulterior aim, and yet has 
preserved a clear perception of the details. The profes- 
sion of an author would be too delightful if one met 
with many such readers ! Your article, therefore, gave 
me intense pleasure. I keep it carefully, to prove to 
myself that it really is possible to understand me. I 
wanted this testimony to console me for all the false 
conclusions that are drawn from my book. I am con- 
stantly meeting people who want to persuade me of 
opinions that I proclaim, or who pretend to share with 
me opinions that I do not hold. 

To return to your article. I repeat that I have read 
nothing so good on my book. You enter into my con- 
ception more than any one ; and as you see the whole, 
you are capable of administering praise and blame. 
Believe that I do not exaggerate, when I say that your 
unfavourable criticisms gratified me as much as those 
that are favourable. The Mend may always be seen 
through the critic. They instruct, therefore, and never 
wound me. I wish that I could discuss every one of 
j’-our objections, my dear Mill ; but I should send you a 
volume instead of a letter. Such a conversation as I 
hope that we shall soon enjoy, will clear up more ques- 
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tioDS for IIS than a voluniinous correspondence would 
do. Still I will make a few remarks. . . . 

Paris, December 6. 

I was at this point of my letter, dear Mill, when I 
heard that my mother, who lives in Paris, was in immi- 
nent danger. As you may tliink, I hastened to her side : 
I foimd her a little hetter, hut she still makes us veiy 
uneasy. I hope that you will forgive me if, hi the pre- 
sent state of my mind, I do not enter into the somewhat 
long discussion which my la.st words from Bangy seemed 
to iJTomiae. But I cannot jmst yet lay aside your article, 
Avhich I read over once more with great attention on my 
arrival Several passages struck me mucL Not one of 
the friends of democracy has dared as yet to draw so 
clear and flue a distinction hetw'een delegation and 
representation, or has so well defined the political 
meaning of these two words. Best assured, my dear 
MB], that on this occasion you have mooted a most 
important question ; so, at least, I firmly believe. It is 
much less essential for the partisans of democracy to 
find means of governing the nation, than to teach the 
nation to choose the men most capable of governing ; 
and to exercise sufficient influence over the general 
nature of their government without interfering w'ith 
their iudividual acts or means of execution. This is the 
problem. I am quite convinced that the fate of the 
modern world depends on its solution. But how few 
are aware of it 1 how few assert it ! 

The kindness with which I have been treated by 
the Tmdon and Westminster, is another stimulus to 
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make me write the articles wliicli I promised. The 
first is very far advanced ; but the grandenr, as well 
as the difficulty of the subject, seem to increase as I 
consider it. You must think me very slow. You would 
forgive me if you knew how hard it is for mo to satisfy 
myself, and how impossible for me to finish tilings 
incompletely. I have always thought that the public 
had the right to require authors to strain their 
powers to the utmost, and I endeavour to act up to 
this duty. I am working therefore at your article, as 
if it were to appear in French under my own name. I 
should esteem myself very fortunate if I could be 
repaid for my trouble by producing sometliing that 
would please you, as well as the enlightened readers of 
your review. 

Adieu, my dear Mill, believe in my sincere friendship. 
Will you not soon pay a visit to France? I .should be 
delighted to see you, and to introduce you to my wife, 
who is a countryu'’oman of yours, and to whom I often 
speak of you. 


TO THE SAME. 

Paris, February 10, 1S3G. 

I dispatched yesterday to our Consul General, M. 
Dnrand de St. Andr6, the papers that I promised to 
you. It was to be sent on that very day by the 
Ambassador’s bag. M. de St. Andrd will deliver it to 
your messenger. 

• The orticle on the state of France, reprinted in the first 
Tolnme, p, 208 . — Tb, 
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I do not know, my dear MiU, wliat you will tliink of 
tills essay. All that I can say is, that I cannot do 
hotter. I have worked at it as if it were to appear in 
Prench, and -with my name to it. I fear, however, that 
I have been only tolerably snccessful. I am afraid that 
my maimer is too French to suit the taste of your 
countrymen, and that they wid think me too fond of 
general ideas. At first I tried to resist tliLs tendency, 
but the subject brought me back to it in spite of 
myself. There is none that forces one to reflect so 
much upon the general laws which govern human in- 
stitutions. "When, however, I come to the France of 
our own day, I shall easily enter more into detail and 
become more practical. I am longing to have time 
to apply myself to writing the second part. This study 
has awakened a host of ideas in my mind, and I see 
the relations of many thiugs which till now I had 
overlooked. 

A letter from Mr. Austin informed me, my dear 
Mill, that you were anxious about your father. I 
hope that your fears are over, and tliat his health 
is now restored. I sympathize all the more with your 
anxiety, as I have just had the pain of losing my 
mother, and have felt the bitterness and the depth of 
such a sorrow. 

I hope that you will remember me to aU the persons 
to whom you introduced me in London, and especially 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gi-ote, Adieu, dear Mill. 
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TO HENRY REEVE, ESQ. 

(Cherbourg, April 17, 1836, 

I received your letter, my dear Eeeve, a few days 
before I left Paris. I could not immediately write to 
thank you for the curious particultus that it contained ; 
but I talie advantage of the quiet of the country, (if a 
small provincial town may be called by that name), to 
give you some news of myself. I am maldng a sort of 
landlord’s tour here. I need not say that I am alone ; 
the weather this year^is not yet fit for women to 
travel. 

The storms that drowned so many brave sailors on the 
coast of Norway destroyed many orchards, and shat- 
tered many of the last relics of feudalism that have been 
allowed to stand till now by democracy. I was afmid 
that the manor-house of TourlaviUe,* of which the 
flooring has almost aU fallen away, would have lost its 
roof on this occasion ■, and I ran to see if at least the 
feudal weather-cock had been spared. I found every- 
thing in excellent order. The wind has respected me, 
which I little expected. I shall stay here another week, 
and afterwards retuim to Paris. Prom thence I .ibn.11 
send you the “ Systbme Pdnitentiaire it has come out 
since I left England. 

“What you say about the London parishes is the more 
interesting to me, as it entirely confirms my opinion. 

* An old iMteau, new Cherbourg, then brionging to Aiavip fle 
TooqueTiUe, now to his brother Edwwd. 
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AVlien I was in England I formed the same judgment, 
and I am glad to find that my first impres.sions were 
correct. It must he owned that om- two nations form a 
singular contrast. With you, society is much more 
aristocratic than in Erance ; but some of your laws are 
much more democratic than ours. You have oidy to 
extend and to render general ; we have to create. 

I hope that you remembered me to Mrs. Austin, and 
that you have told Mrs. Eeeve how glad I shall be to see 
her again. I can fancy that I see you now in the little 
house at Hampstead that I visited a year ago. I see 
you seated like a philosopher in your observatory, 
overlooking the smoke of London; and lower down 
I see your mother hospitably receiving her guests in 
the drawing-room. I shall never forget Hampstead. It 
is connected with a passage in my life which I shall 
always remember. Adieu, dear Eeeve ; remember me 
to all the friends who received me so kindly. 

TO THE SAME. 

Baugy, May 22, 1836. 

Your letter reached me, my dear Eeeve, just as I was 
leaving Paris for the second time, to spend part of the 
summer at a place belonging to one of my brothers, near 
Compifegne. I write from Ihence, They have put me 
at the top of the house, in a little turret, with windows 
on all sides, from which I overlook the whole conutiy. 
To this spot, raised above all eaathly cares, I retire to 
work ; but I do not mean to say that oracles issue forth 
from it. To turn to less sublime subjects, I confess 
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that the greatest advantage in being perched up here 
is that I escape the proximity of four charming little 
nephews and nieces, who would drive me to despair, a 
hundred times a day, if I were close to them. Man is 
a fearful animal ; before he speaks, he cries ; when he 
begins to speak, he talks nonsense. But neither you nor 
I can change liim : we must take him as he is, without 
troubling ourselves about him. 

I intended, on the day that I quitted Paris, to send 
you a copy of the Second Edition of our "Syst^mo 
r^nitentiau’e.” I did not find time for this ; but in the 
com’se of the next ten days I expect to spend a few hours 
in the Eue de Bourgogne, and I will not forget to send 
it to you then. 

■\\Tiat you say of the tendency in our cabinet to sepa- 
rate from yom's, seems to me to be only too true ; hut I 
cannot share your satisfaction thereon. I believe the 
union of the two nations to be essential to the mainte- 
nance of free institutions in Europe ; and in my opinion 
this consideration smpasses every other. As to the 
desire of your aristocratic party to embark England in a 
war, in order to give the people something to do, I see a 
reason for that, which is the desperate state to wliich the 
party is reduced. . . . 

However, you are not yet at woi' ; it is not so easy in 
our lime ; and this is enough of politics. Of what did 
our fathers taUc fifty years ago ? I wonder. Take poli- 
ties finm our conversations, and you have only mono- 
syllables and mute signs, Slill they talked as well, and 
sometimes better than we do. They found a hundred 
things to say where we cannot tliink of one. They had 
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the art of setting gaily about serious matters ; very 
different from ourselves, 'who set to work so gravely to 
commit follies. 

P.S. Pray present my respects to Lord and Lady 
Lansdowne. When I left Paris your review had not 
arrived. 


TO M. DE CORCELLE. 

Paris, July 0, 18S6. 

Many thanks, dear friend, for your kind and inter- 
esting letter. You know that I set a paiticular value 
on your friendship. I have often told you so, and still 
oftener thought it ■without telling yon. I have always 
found that you believed what you said, and felt what 
you expressed. This alone would have been enough to 
distinguish you from others. But it is very good in me 
to try to explain to you my liking for you. It is 
easier felt than explained. I believe that I understand 
what it is that makes me rely on you ; but if I did 
not understand, I stUl shotdd trast you ; for in these 
matters we are led by an instinct, which is better than 
reason. 

I send you Aristotle. If you can turn it to a better 
account than I can, let me know. For my part, I own 
that, setting aside the respect due to those who have 
been admired for more than 2,000 years, it is a little 
too antiquated for my tasta We are not sufficiently 
Greek to profit much by such books. 

VOT. IT D 
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Adieu ! I shall reach Berne on the 25th of July, and 
Geneva on the 25th August. AH the rest is doubtful. 
Pray write' to me at those places, not only to tell me the 
news, hut to tell me aU that you are thinking about. 

TO M. GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. 

Faria, July 6 , 18S6. 

... I shall now he impatient for the winter. I hope 
that it ■will he happy and productive. I cannot tell 
you, my dear friend, witli what pleasant anticipations 
your marriage fills me. It completes the domestic 
happiness which I have always longed for. We both 
possess now the most valuable of all gifts : a partner 
upon whom we can depend in evil fortune as well as 
in good, and whose courage as well as affection we 
can trust. , . ."Who would not feel full of energy and 
actmty when so supported ? . . . 

I start to-morrow evening. I shall he at Metz on 
the day after to-morrow, and stay till the 14th. I then 
shall go to Berne. 


TO M. DE CORCELLE. 

Berne, July 27, 1830. 

I am travelling, dear friend, in the character of a 
lover of nature rather than in that of a philosopher. 
StHl, whenever I am obliged to read a newspaper, or to 
converse seriously, I try to imdenstand wliat I am told. 
The result is, that "with the true spirit of an Ai-neWna-nj 
T have acquired a supreme contempt for the federal 
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constitution of Switzerland, wliicli I unceremoniously 
call a league and not a fedei-ation. 

A government of this kind is, without exception, the 
most impotent, -weak, awkward, and incapable machine 
to lead a nation to anything but anarchy. The small 
amount of political vitality in this people has also 
struck me. The kingdom of England is a hundred 
times more republican than this repubhe. Some may 
say, that the difference of races is the cause. But this 
is an argument which I never admit except as a last 
resource, and when I have nothing else to .say. I had 
rather allege as the reason a fact that is little known, 
or, at least, which was unlcnown to me till now ; that in 
most of the Swi,ss cantons parochial liberty is recent 
The municipalities of the towns ruled the country 
parishes just as the power of the crown did in France. 
This petty centralization was kept up by the citizens, 
who, lOie our centralizing authorities, would suffer no 
interference wth their acts. 

Enough of politics. If you still have the speech of 
Quincy Adams keep it for me. 

TO J. S. MILL, ESQ. 

Baugv, November 10, 1S36. 

My deau Mill, 

The letter that you wrote to mo last Monday did 
not reach me till yesterday evening. I answer it im- 
mediately, lest my letter shoidd not find you. I cannot 
tell you how much I am annoyed at not being now 
in Pai'is. I should have liked particularly to receive 

n 
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you and introduce you to my wife, who already is 
acquainted with you as one of my best friends. 

Thanlc you for the interest which you express in the 
“Democracy.” The deUghtful tour that I have just 
made in Switzerland has somewhat injiu-ed its progress. 
I have lost three precious months. I have therefore 
shut myself up in the little valley of Baugy to make up, 
if possible, for the time that I have wasted. I liave 
found it hard to set to work. Thanlc God, I have got 
into training again, and I should now like not to leave 
off tm I have finished. My subject is beginning to op- 
press my mind as a nightmare does the body. My 
head is full of ideas, of which the order is not yet clear 
to me, and which I must consider singly. I should 
like to run, but I can only drag myself slowly along. 
You know that I never take up my pen to support 
a system, or to draw, whether wrongly or rightly, 
certain conclusions. I give myself up to the natural 
flow of my ideas, allowing myself in good faith to be 
led from one consequence to another. Therefore, till 
my work is finished, I never know exactly what result 
I shall reach, or if I shall arrive at any. This uncer- 
tainty becomes in the end insupportable. If you will 
come hero, my dear Mill, it will give me great plea- 
sure to talk over aU these matters with you, and to 
puzzle you with the ideas which now confuse my 
head. . , . 

I have not seen the article in the Quarterly, nor that 
in the American Iteoieio. As to the reiDroof addressed 
to me by the latter, that I am too much given to 
eenerahsinEr I believe it to be well-founded. T often 
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■was forced to do so, in order that the general featui'es 
of the country, which I was especially anxious to bring 
out, might he understood clearly in Europe. America 
was only the frame, my picture was Democracy. 

I have only a little hit of paper left to tell you about 
France. I would in no ease say inucli, for I should 
have too much to say if I were once to begin. I will 
speak only of the ministry, which is the event of the 
day. . . . 


TO N. W. SENIOE, ESQ. 

Paris, Januaiy II, 18S7. 

Mt deae Mb. Sekioh, 

I did not reach Paris till the end of December, and 
received only two days ago yoiu’ report on the Poor- 
laws and the Treatise on Political Economy, which you 
were so kind as to send to me by Mr. Greg. A thou- 
sand thanks to you for having thought of me. Ton 
could not have given me anything that I should have 
liked better than yom; outline of Political Economy. 
I have long felt that I was insufficiently informed on 
this important portion of human science, and I have 
often thought that you were the man in the world 
most capable of supplying this deficiency. All that 
you ■write is much valued hy me, but especially on the 
subject of political economy. 

I have not yet, however, been able to read what you 
have sent to me. I put it off to a period wliich is not 
far off, when I shall he free. 'Just now I am so 
wrapped up in my second work on America, that T 
scarcely see or hear what is going on round me. 
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I tliink that my hook -will he finished in the summer, 
and published next autumn. I do not know if it will 
he good ; hut I can affirm that I cannot make it better. 
I devote to it all my time and all my iuteUigence, 

Our ministry is stiU m a dubious state . Pray 
present my respects to Lord and Lady Lansdowne. 

TO H. EEETIt ESQ. 

Pavia, Maroli 22, 1837. 

I received your letter with great pleasure, my deai- 
Eeeve ; you give me good news of yourself and of your 
translation ; I am much interested in both j I believe 
even that I am so imselfish as to prefer the prosperity 
of the former. Thank heaven, both are going on well. 
Before your letter camo I received the speech of Sir 
Robert Peel and the pamphlet by an American citizen. 
I do not know if I am indebted to you for them. 
I should be much obliged if you would always let me 
see any publications of this description, if more should 
appear. Besides being seriously mterested by the 
opinions which other people take the trouble of forming 
on me, I am amused at seeing the different characters 
that are ascribed to me according to the political views 
of the critic. I Kim to put them together as a aeries 
of portraits. Hitherto I have not found one that ex- 
actly represents the original 
My critics insist upon making me out a party-man ; 
but I am not that. Pas.sioua are attributed to me where 
I have only opinions ; or rather I have but one opinion, 
an enthusiasm for Kberty and for the dignity of the 

* Sio iu orig. — T b. 
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human race. I conshler all the forms of government 
only as so many more or less perfect means of sati,s- 
fying this holy and legitimate craving. They a.sciibe to 
me alternately aristocratic and democratic prejudices. 
If I had been horn in another period, or in another 
country, I might have had either the one or the other. 
But my hirth, as it happened, made it easy to me to 
guard against both. I came into the rvorld at the end 
of a long revolution, which, after destroying ancient 
institutions, had created none that conld last. When 
I entered life, aristocracy was dead and democracy as 
yet nuhorn. Mj' instinct, therefore, could not lead me 
blindly either to the one or to the other. I lived in 
a country which for forty years had tried eveiytlung, 
and settled uothirrg. I was on my guard, therefore, 
agam.st political rUusions. Myself belonging to the 
ancient aristocracy of my country, I bad no natural 
hatred or jealousy of the aristocracy ; nor could I have 
any natural affection for iti since that aristocracy had 
ceased to exist, and one can he strongly attached 
only to the living. I was near enough to loiow it 
thoroughly, and far enough to judge di.spasaionately. 
I may say as much for the democratic element. It had 
done me, ns an individual, neither good nor ham. 
I had no personal motive, apart from my prrblic con- 
victions, to love or to hate it. Balanced between the 
past and the future, with no natural instinctive attrac- 
tion towards either, I could without an effort look 
quietly on each side of the question. 





TO THB SAME. 

Tooquaville, July 24, 18S7. 

Toiir letter readied me only two days ago, my dear 
friend, because you directed it to Baugy, instead of to 
my own bouse. You were not, indeed, sure that I 
should be in Normandy tliis year. I have been in poor 
old Toequevdlo for the last two months. I do not 
know if I told you that this place, whidi by our family 
arrangements has become mine, is a sort of large farm- 
house, which has been uninhabited for the last half 
century. I am obliged, therefore, to make all sorts of 
alterations and repairs, which will never make it beau- 
tiful ; but which, if I am iiermitted to live, will make the 
house habitable, and in a few years even comfortable. 
I am in tbe midst of workmen of every description — 
a detestable race, animals given to destruction and 
noise, whose vicinity does not suit a philosopher. I 
have, happily, no pretensions to direct the works myself. 
I have neither genius nor wish to attempt it. I leave 
it all to Madame de Tocqueville, who understands the 
matter better than I do ; and I shut myself up from 
morning till night in a little room which she has been 
so good as to leave me. You see that I am a model 
husband. 

You ask what effect the enthusiastic loyalty of which 
you iu your country have been so lavish, has produced 
on me. Yeiy little, I confess. In 1825 I saw Charles X. 
enter Paris amid the acclamations of the people, and 
heard him cry, "No more haUehards and on the 31st 
of July, 1830, I saw this very Prince leave St. Cloud, 
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flfter scratching the royal arms off his carnage. I OAvn 
that this gave me a lasting distaste for popular demon- 
strations. I do not mean that a similar fate awaits 
your young Queen. I am far from wishing, and far too 
from expecting it ; hut her stability rests, I believe, on 
another foundation than the cheers of tire mob. 

TO COUNT MOLfe 
President of the Cabinet (Prime Minitler.) 

Sm, Tocqueville, Soptember 12, ISST. 

The kindness of which you haye given so many 
liroofs to me, induces me to open my heart to you on an 
occasion which I think inay affect my whole future life. 
I know that you have little time for private affairs ; I 
shall, therefore, endeavour to be brief. As you may 
suppose, I allude to the election. 

Many persons in the arrondissement * of Cherbourg 

had thought of proposing me in opposition to IVI . 

The same idea had occurred to others in the arrondis- 
sement of Valognes. I myself, wishing to be freely 
elected, have as yet taken no steps in either quarter, nor 
shown in any manner that I had a preference for the 
one seat or for the other. 

Things were in this state, when I heard lately, that, 
in the last meeting of the conseU giniraX, the prefect 
had strongly recommended me to the electors of the 
arrondissement of Valognes, This, Sir, is the point to 
which I wish to draw your attention. 

* At this time oaoli Arroadiesement in a department returned a 

TtlATTlhar — 
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I must ■begin, Sir, by remarldng, that in a consti- 
tuency of 700 persons, in ■vrliicli the parties are about 
balanced, it is doubtful -wlietlier tbe direct interference 
of tbe Government would be successful. But, Ayhat is 
more important, I must say that it is impossible for me 
to be a Govenunent candidate. In any other case, to 
make such a declaration to a Prime Minister might 
seem strange ; but I know to whom I am spealdng, and 
if the President of the Cabinet blames me, I will appeal 
to M. Mole, whose esteem, if he will allow me to toll 
him so, I value more than his support ; and with him 
I am sure to gain my cause. 

You are well aware. Sir, that I am not opposed to 
this Govenunent, nor e.specially to its present Minis- 
ter ; but I wish to be able to vote conscientiously and 
freely, which I could not, if I allowed myseK to he 
nominated by the Government. I know tliat there are 
many who, when they have reached the Chamher, forgot 
the steps which led to it; but I am not among them. I 
wish to enter it already holding the position which 
I intend to maintain in it, and this is an iude])endent 
position. I might say a great deal more on this subject, 
hut I wish to he brief ; besides, I am convinced that 
such sentiments, when once expressed to you, cannot 
fail of being immediately imderstood. . . . 

Forgive mo, Sh, for writing this letter, Avhich is already 
much too long. You have allowed me to consider you 
as a friend and a relation ; I have been addressing you 
in hotli characters. 
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ANSWER FROM COUNT MOLfi TO M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

My dear Sir, I’ariSj September 14, 1837. 

I have just roccived fi'om you a letter, which 
demands a full and immediate answer. I wiU he as 
frank as you are ; and as I do not share any one of 
tlie sentiments or principles which inspired you ivliile 
writing it, I vrill venture to tell you so. In the first 
place, I must disclaim, and if necessary protest, against 
the distinction which you make between the President of 
the Cabinet and M. Mole. If the latter had been obliged 
to forfeit any portion of his own character to become 
the foimer, ho would have rejected the Presidency : he 
would have prefemd, without hesitation, as ho has 
always done, the least important of his moral or poli- 
tical convictions to power, and to nU its supposed 
advantages. 

Not only in politics, but in everything, one must 
tahe part in the everlasting struggle between good and 
evd. A man who chose to act only when he was sure 
of doing right, without doubt or comjiromise, w’ould do 
nothing, even in private life: he must sit with folded 
arms. I therefore perform the duties of my office, as 
you would in my place, doing aU the good that 1 can, 
and averting evil by all the means at my disposal The 
first of these duties is, in my opinion, to fight in the 
elections, as much as elsewhere, for the convictions pro- 
fessed by those whose cause I maintain, who have 
raised me to power, and who loyally supimrt me in it. 

I cannot, therefore, odmit that to enter the Chamber 
lln’orwh mm influence, would be to take upon you a 
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yoke -wliicli need hurt your pride or your delicacy ; 
nor that to separate from us, on some future occasion, 
when a question arose on which you could not sincerely 
and conscientiously support us, would he a breach 
of faith. 

All this sounds very flat in the ears of that dishonest, 
popularity-hunting party who hold that authority, what- 
ever may be the hands that wield it, is the presumptive 
enemy of society. But I venture to ask if you think 
that you would be less fettered if you owed your seat to 
the legitimists, to the republicans, or to any other shade 
of opinion, than to the moderate party. A choice must 
be made: even a man unconnected with party must 
depend, more or less, on his constituents. The minis- 
terial ranks are not supplied only by men who owe 
their rise and their existence to the ministry; they are 
chiefly composed of those who share its opinions, and 
believe its triumph to be for the good of tire country. 

These are the men, my dear Sir, among whom I should 
have been glad and proud to see you. You refuse — ^you 
have almost said that you would be ashamed of such a 
position : well and good. I deserved so much sincerity 
on your part. But you cannot imagine that I take my 
duties so little in earnest, as to wish to see you appear 
under the banners of ovu’ opponents. My duties, as you 
must know, are among the most painful and arduous 
that man can undertake. They involve more sacrifices 
from me than hum most people, because my intellectual 
tastes, my affections, and all my hahits are completely 
set aside for them. But I should consider' myself as 
opposing the intentions of Providence, if I did not bear 
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my destiny bravely. I believe that the country and the 
public -would suffer if the Govenunent -were to pass now 
into other hands. Unless I deceive myself, I deserve 
the esteem, and perhaps the encouragement and sup- 
port, of aU who have honest hearts and wise heads. 

However, your -will shall be performed. Till now, 
I have upheld you with all my might, both in the 
Cabinet and out of it. I am not acciuointcd -with your 
Prefect, but he seems to have discovered my wishes. I 
shall teU the Home Minister this very day that we ai-e 
to entirely withdraw our support from you. Our friends 
(for we have friends) will oppose you ; for in elections 
neutrality is impossible. If you succeed, I shall be 
glad for your sake; and permit me to add that my 
pleasure will bo increased by my expectation that a 
practical knowledge of affairs and of men -vrill draw you 
nearer to the unhappy Ministers whom now it would 
so much distress you to seem to favour. Under what- 
ever banner you enrol yourself, I shall never cease to 
consider you as a loved and honoured kinsman, whose 
elevation of mind and rare ability place him among the 
most distinguished men of the age. 

I reinaui, very sincerely yours, 

Mole. 

These two letters were immediately followed by two 
more, which are omitted here, because they contain 
some confidential details, and some remarks on indi- 
viduals, which had better be suppressed. The political 
situation, too, -with which they are connected, is one on 
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■whicla it is not advisable at present to dwell, or even to 
toucli. It wdll be enough, therefore, to add, tlmt mutual 
explanations soon softened the rather sharp tone of this 
coiTespondence. The following letter, w’ritten by M. de 
Tocgueville, on the 27th September, in answer to one 
from Coimt Mole, shows that their correspondence had 
already resumed its former tone of benevolent regard on 
one side, and of affectionate deference on the other. 


TO COUNT MOLfi. 

Tocquerillfl, Septembai- 27, 1837. 

I will not delay for a single instant answering the 
letter which I have just received and eagerly read. I 
can scarcely de.scribe to you how much I was touched, 
I may say, moved by it. I feel honoured by your 
esteem, and full of gratitude for your affection. 

I canuot teU what political differences may yet he in 
store for us. But I feel perfectly confident that nothing 
will ever diminish the strong and sincere attachment 
which I have for you. Allow me to add, that my having 
been so long and so tnily attached to you was the cause 
of the pang which my impression of your first letter 
cost me. The many proofs of kindness which you have 
bestowed on me dming the last three years, had made 
me believe that I enjoyed your friendship. And I was 
the more convinced of this from a conversation which 
M. de Beaumont reported to me not long ago, and hy 
which he himself had been much affected. When I 
read your letter I was afraid that I had been mistakon ; 
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and by tbe excited style of my reply yori may judge of 
the value I sot upon the prize which I feared to have 
lost. . . . 


TO M. GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. 

Tocqueville, November 12, 1837. 

I have just received your letter of the 8th, my dear 
friend. You are surprised at my failm-e. I own that I 
was so myself. I was not acquainted with the con- 
stituency, and my friends made sure of a majority of 
eighty votes. I have already alluded to the causes of 
my defeat, which were the influence of the Government, 
democratic excitement, and my opponent’s large fortune. 
You and I, my dear Beaumont, are scarcely aware of the 
power exercised in France by money when unaUied to 
noble birth, and seconded by the popular hatred against 
the nobles. The election was accompanied by cries of 
" Down with the nobles ! ” Notwithstanding this, all 
my adversaries acknowledge that I have none of the 
prejudices which they ascribe to the aristocracy; hut 
these men feel towards us something similar to tho 
instinctive repugnance felt by Americans towards the 
Blacks. For some time reason struggled against this 
instinct ; but instinct has gained the day. Stid, though 
I am beaten, I am not cast down. . . . 

We are then free, dear friend, and I cannot teU you 
how gladly and how eagerly I return to study and to 
work. If you wiU, the next few years shall be happily 
and usefully spent by us : believe me, the future is our 
own. I never have felt so sure of this. You retire to 
the Grange to work ; I approve this plan aU the more. 
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as I am going for the same pmpose to Baugj'. .... I 
forgot to .say that wo arc bringing out the sixth edition 
of my "Democracy.” 


TO THE SAME. 

Baugy, January 18, 1888. 

I was just going to write to you, dear friend, when your 
letter came. This is not a mere boast but a solemn 
truth. Indeed I had long been intending so to do, for I 
think that our communications are becoming much too 
alow. We are too completely absorbed by Ireland and 
America, and we must beware lest we return from those 
counti'ies strangers to each other. 

My life here is much the same as yours at La 
Grange. Hitherto it suits me very well ; my health is 
excellent, and I do my very best : which does not mean 
that I am satisfied. Were you ever thoroughly satisfied 
with your own writing? As far as I con remember, 
such a thing has never happened to me. It always 
seems above or below, to the right or to the left of the 
aim ; never exactly hitting the ideal that each of us has 
ever in view, but that always escapes our grasp. I know 
that there is a proverb which says that this happens 
only to those who are capable of great thing s. But I 
have always thought this a mistake. I have known 
many people who very sincerely believed their own 
performances to be bad, and whose performances were 
bad indeed. This effectually cured me of fancying 
myself a great man only because I felt that I was a 
dunce, and wms sony for it. 
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In spite of my literary tribulations, I will tell you in 
the strictest confidence, that I find my work get on so 
well tliat I shall stay here tiU the end of April .... 

Louis de Kergoiiay has just spent four days with us. 
At that time I was quite entangled in a me.9h of ideas 
of wliich I could not find the clue. It was a regular 
intellectual cul-da-aac; but lie brought me out of it in a 
few hours. His mind is a mine of wealth which he 
alone is unable to work. 

TO THE SAME. 

Baugy, Match 21, ISSS. 

.... I returned to this place on the day we parted, 
and set myself furiously to work till at last my brain 
refused to act, in ivhioh state it remains for the present. 
Just now my head is much more full of blood than of 
ideas ; and I am forced to stop my work for two or three 
days, lest I should be obliged to interrupt it for much 
longer. I am enraged to be thus brought back to earth 
fi’om my highest flight, and I take refuge in philoso- 
phical lefleotions, which, however, I shall not pass on 
to you because you are in good health, and therefore 
would not he able to appreciate the elevation of my 
theories. 

Do not fancy that this long story means that I am 
ill. I am only tired. I ought to have rest, but I cannot 
bear to rest ; so that, besides the disease, I also abbor the 
remedy. My impatience is increased by seeing how 
little progress I have made in the three mouths during 
which I have Vorked like a horse. If I had been aa 
slow, and had talcen as much pains -with my first book, it 
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would now liave only just appeared. Am I right or 
wrong in subjecting my thoughts to such a severe exa- 
mination before I express them in words ? Indeed I do 
not know. You, my dear Aristarchus, will be my first 
judge. In about eight months I hope to pass under 
your inspection, just as I intend you to submit to mine. 

As I had nothing better to do, I have been reading 
for the last few days some old books that I brought with 
me ; among others, Plutarch, which, to my great shame, 
I o^vn that I had hardly over opened. I read first one 
of his Lives, thinldng of .something else ; then another, 
but languidly enough. But now they afford me intense 
delight. "What a grand old world was that of ancient 
times 1 Plutarch, who by his gossip exhibits more than 
any other writer its blemishes, makes its greatness only 
the more striking. He gives life and motion to charac- 
ters which had always seemed to me to be more or Jess 
fictitious ; he draws them as men only a little above 
life-size, and reduced to tins measure they are much 
more imposing than a motionless colossus, or an imagi- 
‘ nary giant. This rending has captivated my imaginar 
tion to such an extent, that I sometimes fear that I 
shall go mad, like a second Don Quixote. My head is 
crammed full of heroics which are by no means suited 
to the present day; and life seems very flat when I wake 
from my dreams. 

TO THE SAME. 

Baugy, April 22, 1838. 

I am not only absorbed by my work, but by a thou- 
sand thoughts that are iiisph-ed by the hooks I road, or 
that come of themselves. For my mind has never been 
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so active as in this 'seclusiou. I have not for years read 
so much, or'meditated so much on my reading, as during 
the four months I have been engaged on my “Demo- 
cracy.” I am now putting the last touclies to the 
penultimate chapter. But what will he the length of 
the last of all? Into how many sub-divisions will it 
fall ? As yet I cannot telL All that I know is, that 
before I begin it I must collect nil my powers, so as to 
end brilliantly. I am alarmed at the prospect of this 
crownmg chapter. I think that I shall he several 
mouths about it. I shall not attempt it till I am at 
Tocqueville. 

I cannot describe to you, my dear friend, the disgust 
that I feel, when I see the public men of our day making 
a traffic, to serve the petty interest of the moment, of 
things so serious and so sacred as political principles. 
These sudden conversions hurt me perhaps even more 
deeply than the violent opposition of former times. I am 
alarmed ; and I ask myself if selfishness be indeed in 
this world the sole motive, and if what we take for 
opinions and feelings are not the mere organs through 
which it speaks and acts. I am, however, somewhat 
reconciled to our age, by observing in it some resem- 
blance to what is recorded by my indiscreet and gossip- 
ing Plutarch of the most flouiishing periods in ancient 
history. This raises a little our contemporaries, hut 
degrades the race. 

I retract, however, tlie last words : we must not despise 
man if we wish to obtain great things from ourselves or 
from others. The other day, as I was thinking over the 
intellectual creations which have taken most hold on 
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ivieu’s imaginations, and of wMcli the effect lias been most 
striking and most lasting, T found that llie great majority 
ivere books deeply ombued with the great principles of 
the good and the beantiful, with the salutary and 
elevating theories of the existence of a Divine Being, 
and of the immortality of the soul ; and that the most 
popular works were those which set forth in the 
strongest relief these principles and these theories. If 
this be the secret of the most complete and enduring 
of literary triumphs, it proves that this is the strongest 
and most constant tendency of the human mind. Talm 
away from Plato, for instance, the aspirations towards 
immortality and infinity, and leave only his anti- 
quated style, his unfinished and often absurd science, 
Ms eloquence, which we lose at this distance of time ; 
he would soon become unknown and um’eadable. But 
Plato addressed Mmself to the noblest and most per- 
manent instincts in our nature; and he will live as 
long as men live upon earth ; be will carry away 
even those who only half understand him ; and he will 
always occupy a distinguished place in the intellectual 
world. 

I reproach myself for having allowed my pen to nin 
away with me. You wiU not care about what I have 
just said ; not that yon are incapable of interesting your- 
self in ideas of this sort ; but because you cannot do 
two tMngs at once. Your mind is indivisible. You are 
not much to be pitied for this, for it is a proof of strength. 
Yon are always in a blaze, but one thing only fires you 
at a time; you have neither curiosity nor interest to 
spare for anything else. It is thus, that in spite of our 
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fxtrcme intimacy, there have always been some points on 
which we never have met nor understood one another. 
Ihave an insatiahle curiositywhich draws me continually 
to the right and to the left of my path. Your’s is equally 
importunate, birt it always leads yon straight forward, 
T have often been tempted to chatter to you about a 
thousand things, unconnected Avith our regular studies, 
which were jostUng against one another in my head ; 
but I have always been checked by remembering that, 
as I had for the moment wandered into a new path, I 
could not hope to draw you after me. Which of us 
regulates his mind in the wisest manner ? I cannot tell. 
I think that the result will he that you will always know 
things better, and that I shall ahvays know more things. 
You would laugh to see the odd heterogeneous pile of 
books on my table, almost all of which I have deA'oured 
witliin the last four mouths: Rabelais, Plutarch, the 
Koran, Cervantes, Machiavelli, FontencUe, St. Evreiuont, 
&c. &c. I have put all this pell-mell, and without any 
arrangement, into my head. 

TO THE SAME 

Tocqueville, Jnmiary 6, 1839. 

... I have nearly finished one volume. This work 
demands much labour, and often affords little satisfaction. 
What especially interferes with it is my health, which 
though not actually had, has certainly been failing for 
the last two months. Work tires me, and yet is so 
essential to me, that I often return to it, and then am 
obliged to leave off again. After sitting at my deslc for 
five or six hours, I can write no longer ; the machine 
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refuses to act. I am in great want of rest, and of a long 
rest. If you add all tlie peqilexities that besiege an 
author towards the end of his work, you will be able to 
imagine a very wretched life. I could not go on with 
my task if it were not for the refreshing calm of Marie’s 
companionshii). It would be impossible to find a dis- 
position forming a happier contrast to my own. In my 
perpetual irritability of body and mind, she is a provi- 
dential resource Adieu, dear friend ; remember 

us both to Madame de Beaumont, whom we shall be 
charmed to see again. I shall reach Paris on the 14th. 

TO THE SAME. 

Paris, January SI, 1839. 

I am going on in the same way ; that is, very indif- 
ferently. If this continues for another fortnight, it will 
be impossible for me to finish by the spring, and I shall 
give up trying to do so. 

... On the day before yesterday I was astonished, 
abashed, confused, and I do not know what else, on 
seeing M. de Chateaubmnd wplk into my room, to 
hear, he said, some portions of my MS. Of course I 
was obliged to read some. You will think that after 
taking, for what reason I cannot tell, such a step, he 
was not content with criticising ; he paid me the most 
extravagant compliments. After reducing them by 
three-fourths, there still remain enough to allow me to 
hope that his impression, though ridiculously exagge- 
rated, was favourable. So now I am like a horse to 
w'hom, after tying up all four legs, you apply a smart cut 
with a whip, Unfoi’tunately the parallel holds good in 
every respect. 
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TO THE BAROH DE TOCQHEVILLE. 

Tocquevilla, Maroh. 11, 1839. 

I have only five miniites to write to you, hut I 
make use of them. I must tell you how glad I am that 
you are pleased uith my success.* It is my habit, as 
you know, to share eveiythiug with you, and I value 
it too much to give it uj). 

I shall not now teU you anything about what passed. 
You know it as well as I do. The popular movement in 
my favour was complete ; and I Hkcd it all the better, as 
it was the result not of an appeal on my pait to any evil 
passions, but to the noblest and most disinterested feel- 
ings. I hope that you have seen the few words spoken 
by me in the excitement of the moment. My friends 
took them down and printed them. But I Lave so few 
copies that I could only send one to my father, and beg 
him to show it to you. 

Here I am at TocquevUle, come to enjoy a rest, which 
I am far from obtaining ; for visits abound as well as 
letters. I ought, however, to be allowed to take care of 
myself for a little while ; for though I have Lad no serious 
illness, I am much out of health. I think that I should 
have died if Marie had not watched over me, mind and 
body. I own, that in one respect, my future is clouded 
I cannot reckon on the first condition of success, which 
is life. 


As Deputy.— Ta, 
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TO M. J. J. AMPERE. 

Toeqiievillo, September It, 183D. 

Totii' letter, dear friend, lias given ns the greatest 
pleasure. I say us, for my ■wife was as anxious as T 
was, that you should be tolerably comfortable among 
our ruins ; and she is as much gratified as I am, by the 
kind manner in which you teU us that we succeeded. 
After all, dear Ampfere, yon ought to have been satisfied. 
One must always be happy wdth people who welcome 
one with so much delight, and take leave of one with so 
much sorrow. Eeally attached friends are rarer than 
comfortable quarters. Tliis is what I hope you often 
said to yourself, when you were half-deafened by the 
knocking of hammers and ])ickaxes. As for us, we have 
the most agreeable recollections of your visit; and all 
we beg is, that you will come again soon. We have 
already asked you, and now we repeat our invitation in 
the most pressing terms. This is no compliment, but 
our sincere and earnest “wish. 

Your opinion of my book pleases me much. You would 
not hide from me the truth. I therefore believe you ; 
and I shall read your letters over again, whenever I am 
seized by one of my attacks of spleen. Your visit had 
already done me great good in that respect. You seemed 
to like what you read, and that encouraged me. 

I have not forgotten your promise to look over my 
MS. On the day after you went I sent for a copyist. 
I cannot tell you how obliged I feel for the trouble that 
you are willing to take. You could not have made me 
a more friendly and agreeable proposal. 
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Tliis morning I avos greatly eniLaiTassed Reading over 
a chapter on tlicAV'ay in which " democracy mfxlifies the 
relations between masters and serv'ants/’ I fell upon a 
long passage, treating of domestic sendee in feudal times. 
I believe that my ideas on this subject are correct ; but 
I fear that they Avill seem mere theories. I Avant two or 
three examples, taken from contemporary Avriters. But 
I can recall none distinctlj’, although I huA^e a confused 
impression of liaAdug met Avith many, from Froissart 
doAvn to Madame de Sevignd. If you can remember 
any, pray remind me of them. What I particularly 
Avish to describe is the state of tilings frequent in the 
aristocratic centuries, Avhen servants threw their whole 
pride and their Avhole existence into the persons of their 
masters. Caloh Balderstone, in the “ Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” is the ideal of such a character ; hut I do not 
know if he has an historical jirototype. 

Forgive mo, dear friend, for persecuting you wdth 
myself. I am not afraid, because I feel Iioav deeply I 
am interested in aU yoiu: concerns. This encourages 
me in the belief that you are equally AAilling to take 
part in mine. 


TO J. S. WLL, ESQ. 

Paris, jSToTember 1C, 1939. 

It is now a long time, my dear Mill, since I have 
heard from you ; and I am sorry for it, for there is no 
man in England whom I think of with greater pleasure. 
Beaumont heard that you had quite recovered. If this 
■ffood news he time, pray be so kind as to confirm it. 
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I shall post to-clay for you a cojpy of the Eeport -which 
I have just published, m the name of the committee 
appointed by the Chamber, on the abolition of slavery 
in our colonies. You will see that, contrary to the 
practice of most of my colleagues, I have not tried to be 
eloquent. I have even carefully avoided irritating the 
colonists, -which has not prevented their newspapers 
from lavishing much abuse on me. But you know 
what colonists are ; they are all alike, to whatever nation 
they may belong. They hecomo raving madmen as 
soon as one speaks of justice to their negroes. But 
it is in vain ; they will not succeed in making me 
angry, or in inducing me to discuss the question with 
mischievous -violence. 

I came to Pai'is two days ago to print the book wliich 
.1 have been worldng at for the last four years, aud 
which is the continuation of the other. It is on the 
influence exercised by equality over the opinions and 
feeUugs of mankind. I wiB send you a copy as soon as 
it comes out, which will be in February next. AVhen 
you read it, you must not foigct that it was -written in 
a countiy, and for a country, where equality having 
achieved a complete triumph, and aristocracy having 
been beaten entirely out of the field, the object is not 
to create or to prevent a system, but, finding it there, 
to correct its faults. I often tell hard truths to this 
new society, both in France and in America; but I 
tell them as a friend. It is because I am a friend that 
I venture to say them, and that I insist on saying 
them. "With us, equality has flatterers of aU de- 
scriptions, but she has no steadfast, sincere ad-visers. 
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You will judge wlietlier my self-imposed task lias been 
weU performed. 


TO M. J. J. AMPERE. 

Tocqutyrille, Noyember 2, 1889. 

I ought to have thanlced you sooner, my dear friend, 
tor the kind and interesting letter that you wrote to me 
some time since. But my “Democracy” would not let 
me. You know that she has never been an obliging 
mistress. My obedience has been rewarded ; for I can 
at last say, that I have fnished the book, with the ex- 
ception of the changeswhichyou may advise. I amfarther 
tlian ever from letting you off yom’ promise. I value this 
service highly ; and I votl ask you to do me another, 
wliich is, to be perfectly open with me. You see that I 
have nothing in common with the Archbishop of Granada. 
I would have sent part of my MS. to you a few days 
ago, if I had not been so near bringing you the whole of 
it myself, which will be much better. I expect, indeed, 
to leave ToequeviUe in a wedi’s time. You nill soon, 
therefore, see me appear in the Rue de Orenelk. I 
shall present myself at your door, at which one must 
knock and Irick, not merely ring, if one wants to be 
let in. 

If my return had not been so near, I should have 
■written also to thank M. de Cliateaubriand for his kind 
intentions. I was much touched by them, and I am as 
grateful as if I could have benefited by them. But I 
cannot this time. It seemed to me, that at so great a 
distance, it would have been very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to appreciate my chance of success. I do not 
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wish to offer myself unless I have a good chance. An 
admission into the Academy of Franco is one of the 
things host worth having, if it is obtained without too 
great a struggle, or too freriuent an appearance in the 
lists. I have, therefore, made up my mind to be quiet 
this time ; and I tliiulv that you, as a friend, will consider 
that I have done wisely. 

T shall not write any more to you to-day, as we shall 
soon be able to talk as much as we please. 

TO H. EEEVE. ESQ. 

PariB, Juiuary 3, 1840. 

Mt deae Eeeve, 

I am ashamed ; I am in despair at the way in which 
I have treated your friend, Mr. Morley. He must take 
me for a perfect hear. He came to see me twice ; he 
wrote to me once. I never answered, and yesterdays, 
w’hen I went to the Hotel Canterbury, about four 
o’clock, he had just started, by the diligence. Pray 
entreat him to accept my excuses. I hope that he will 
some clay give me an opportunity of effacing the bad 
opinion which this visit must have produced on him. 

I laughed at the trouble which my abstract ideas give 
you ; I am sure that, whatever you may say, you will 
get over your difficulties admirably. As to the substance 
of your opinion on this subject, I believe you are 
mistaken. I am convinced that the realists are wrong ; 
and 1 am sure, that dangerous as the political tendency 
of their opinions is at all timeis, it is especially per- 
nicious in our own time. In a democratic age the great 
danger is, you may rest assured, that the component 
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parts of society may lie destroyed or greatly enfeeUed 
for tire sake of tlio whola All that in our day exalts 
the individual is useful. All that tends to magnify 
genera, and to ascribe a separate existence to species, is 
dangerous. This is the natural inclination of the public 
mind at present. The realistic doctrine carried into 
politics leads to all the excesses of democracy; it 
facilitates despotism, centralization, contempt for in- 
dividual rights, the doctrine of necessity ; in short, every 
institution and every doctrine which permits society to 
trample men under foot, and considers the nation as 
everything and the people as nothing. 

This is one of the central opinions to which many of 
my ideas lead. On tlris subject I have attained to 
absolute conviction ; and the chief object of my book is 
to persuade others of its trutL 

TO THE SAME. 

PariB, April 12, ISIO. 

My deae Teiend, 

Your letter, which has tliis moment reached me, 
proves to me that my last packet must have been lost; 
how, I cannot tell. As I told you yesterday, the pub- 
lication, fortunately, does not take place till the 20th. 
You will therefore have time to translate and print 
the remainder. 

If I were an Englishman, I should not see without 
anxiety the expedition now in preparation against China. 
As a well-wishing but dminterested spectator, I cannot 
rejoice much at the thought of the invasion of the 
celestial empire hy an European army. Here, then, is 
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European restlessness pitted against Chinese luichange- 
ableness. This is a gi-eat event, especially when one 
remoinhers that it is only the sequence, the last hnk in a 
long of events of the same kind, -which gradually 
push the Eiu'opean race abroad, and subject all others 
successively to its power or to its influence. There is 
happening in our day, without our noticing it, a thing 
more vast and more extraordinary than the establish- 
ment of the Eoman empii-e. I mean the subjection of 
four portions of the globe by the fifth. Let us not 
think too ill of our age and of oiuselvos. Men are 
small, but events are great. 


TO M. J. J. AMPEEE. 

Paris, April 21, 1840, 

I win not have it said, dear friend, that you received 
at the same time with the public, a book in which you 
have had a share. The three first copies, “avmit h, 
lettre,” have been tiibutes of respect. There remains a 
fourth, which I keep for sincere and ultimate friendship. 
You win not be surprised, therefore, if it makes its way 
straight to you. Accept it, I pray, not for the sake of 
the book (you know it already by heart), but as a tokeu 
of affection. 


TO H. REE-VE, ESQ. 

Paris, May 23, 1840. 

My dear Friend, 

Thank you for all your enclosures. By sending me 
everything that appears on my book, you do exactly 
what I wish. I am not afraid of criticism. I am 
quite prepared for it. There is but one thing thoroughly. 
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annoying to an autlior, — silence. Go on, tlierefnre, 

as you have hegim, and let mo have everything. 

I should have written sooner if I had not wished to 
talk to yon about your translation. I have not yet seen 
the whole of it ; hut I have read enoirgh to assure you, 
conscientiously, that I am delighted. You have ren- 
dered my tlioughts even in their moist delicate shades, 
with a cleai-ness and fidelity that seem to me to he 
perfect. As for the style itself, of which I am not .so 
well able to judge, Madame de Tociiuoville assures me 
that it is excellent, clear, sober, and simple, just what it 
ought to bo for a book on Political Philosophy, 


TO M. DE CORCELLE. 

Tocqueville, Sept. 2$, 1810. 

I see with extreme satisfaction from your letters, my 
dear Mend, that though there had been no communica- 
tion between us. we had come to pretty much the same 
conclusions on the present state of affairs. So, in the 
Chamber, we generally act together without consulting 
one another. You ask if at last I am satisfied by the 
magnitude of the events which seem to be impending. 
No ; for I think of onr country, whose prospects, if we 
ore to have war, arc most unfavorurahle. But if I thought 
only of myself, I should say that I preferred this 
stormy future to the sort of fog which has surrounded 
ns ever since wo entered the Chamber, Still I cannot 
believe that a real desire for revolntion exists, or could 
last for any time, in Prance. These possibilities have 
been greatly exaggerated. . . . But we may see great 
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disturbances and onr country degraded. . . . This is 
quite enough to make one unwilling to act without 
mature deliberation. 

I am inclined to think, that from the first the im- 
portance of the new Egyptian empire has been exagge- 
rated. My reason is the age of the Pasha. In the east 
they never found institutions; aU depends on indi- 
viduals ; and a j)olitical condition which rests on the life 
of a man of seventy is not worth much. 

I have several times tried to work since I came here, 
and I have succeeded in mastering all the official docu- 
ments that relate to Algeria. I own that this study has 
confirmed my opinions ; and it has made my anticipations 
even more gloomy. I could write a volume on the 
subject, but I wish to finish this long letter. I will, 
therefore, give you only my conclusions. I think that 
we shall never do aU the grand things in Algeria wliich 
were prophesied to us ; but, on the other hand, I am 
more convinced than ever: First, that there is no 
medium between giving it up altogether, and, I will not 
say, conquering the country, but making ourselves 
thoroughly masters there. Secondly, that this alternative, 
on conditions similar to those obtained by the Turks, 
is quite practicable; and wiU take place if, as is possible, 
we succeed in destroying Abd-el-Kader. But the 
attempt to hold a portion of the country with, at our 
backs, a great Arab power which cannot subsist with- 
out attacking us, and separated by us from the sea, 
which is essential to its wants — ^this, my dear friend, is 
what the perusal of these papers has proved to me to 
be even more futile than I formerly thought. 
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We spend our evenings very agreeably in reading 
Burnes,* wlio, unfortunately, like all travellers, talks 
more about Liniself than the nations ho visits. Hi.s 
mind is simple, decided, clear, but narrow. Tell me what 
books of lustory or travels give the best ideas of the 
oriental nations, and especially of Eritish India. I will get 
them directly ; for in these days it is necessary to know 
all that there is to be known about the East, which is 
fated to play a considerable part in the future. 


TO M. J. J. AMPkRE. 

ToequeviUe, September 27, 1840. 

I cannot teU you, my dearest Mend, how much I was 
affected by reading your veraes.-f- I believe that I 
should have thought them beautiful even if they had 
had nothing to do with me or my ideas, but the subject 
added gi-atitude to my admiration. Words cannot 
describe my delight at seeing my favourite opinions so 
w’ell understood and so well expressed. Ton have 
imposed on me a real obligation, and I rejoice in it ; for 
you belong to the small circle of true friends whom I 
love and esteem ; and next to the pleasure of obliging 
them, there is none greater than that of being obliged 
by them. 

I return to the completeness with which you enter 
into my TnenniTig . It does not indeed surprise me, but 
it gives me great pleasure. You certamly are one of the 

* Sir Aloxaniler Bumes'a Trarels, 

t An epistle in verse, addressed to TocqaeiviUe, by Ampke, in tbo 
“ Bevue de Parfs.” 

VOT.. TT. P 
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ten ■whom M. Eoyei-Collard alluded to, when he said, 
“ In the democratic society which you are so proud of, 
there will not he ten persons who will thoroughly enter 
into the spirit of your book.” I believe him to have 
been egregiously mistaken, especially if I could find a 
few more such interpreters as you are. 

The packet had the additional merit of containing 
your letter announcing yom’ speedy arrival. You will 
find this house still unfinished ; but there is a room 
in one of the turrets to which no noise ever penetrates, 
from above or below. This ■wiU he yours, and we 
already call it by your name. Come then, dear friend ; 
but let it be for a long visit. This last condition is 
imperative. Do not come for the sake of amusement, 
but to enjoy an interval of quiet and absence from care 
with friends who will be glad to have you them, 
and who treat you already ns one of the family. Bring 
your work with you. I promise you liberty and pence. 
You know better than I do, though you often show that 
you are able to do -without them, the value of these 
blessings to a man who lives much among his own 
thoughts. 

I will ask you to do me a favour, which I hope will 
indirectly benefit you. We have just read Burnes, 
who has made us, me especially, long for a further 
knowledge of the East. There must be other modern 
travels, and equally instructive books ; travels or his- 
tories about Persia, Tiukey, or Hindostan. Is there no 
translation of a good history or description of the 
British Empire in India? As to travels, there are 
Elphinstone’s, to which Burnes frequently refers, and 
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which must be interesting. If yon can remember 
any, or yoni Mends can snggest any, it would be very 
kind in you to communicate with my bookseller, who 
win buy for me any books that you recommend. 

.... I need not ask you to remember me particu- 
larly to Madame Edcamicr and M. de Chateaubriand ; 
nor need I tell you that my wife joins in begging you to 
come soon, and to stay long. 

TO THE BARON HE TOCQOEVILLE. 

Tocqueville, November 2, 1840. 

I cannot thank you enough for the long letter which 
I received from you a short time ago. It was admirable ; 
full of noble feelings and ideas. Such letters are excel* 
leut tonics ; unfortunately, yon can hardly hope to cure 
a disease, which depends so much on the constitution 
of the patient. You may modify this constitution, hut 
yon cannot change it. It is the secret of my strength 
sometimes, and of my wealeness often. I have the 
restless, anxious mind, the continual craving for excite- 
ment, which belonged to our father. Tliis temperament 
has at times enabled me to do great things. But in 
general, it tortures, agitates, and afflicts to no pur- 
pose. This is often the cose with me ; I have no 
difficulty in seeing the likenesa I am often miserable 
when there is no cause ; and this gives only too much 
cause to those around me to he so. I am also well 
aware that this disposition may frequently' interfere with 
my judgment. For a time it prevents my seeing things 
in their true perspective ; external objects seem to me to 
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be sometimes larger and sometimes smaller tlmu they 
really are ; jxist as my fancy paints them. 1 believe that 
my character is naturally candid and decided ; hnt to 
remain so it must have calm, and petty annoyances often 
ruffle it. In moments of great excitement, or of important 
business, I generally preserve my composure ; but the 
daily worries of life and of society easily disturb me. 

It is indeed true that I have many sources of happi- 
ness; for besides all those that you enumerate, there 
is one which you have omitted, and I must add to 
them ; it is that of having found the wife best suited to 
mo. I want some things without which many people 
are miaerahle, and which I should lilce well enough to 
possess ; such as wealth and, I will even own, children. 
I should love to have such children as I can imagine ; but 
I have no great desire to put into the great lottery of 
paternity, "What then do I want ? You Icnow and have 
said it : a quiet mind and moderate desires. I have lived 
long enough to know that there is no one thing in the 
whole world capable of fixing and of satisfying me. I 
have attained a success which I had no right to hope for at 
the beginning of my career ; yet my happiness is not per- 
fect. Often, in imagination, I fancy myself at the summit 
of human greatness ; when there, I am not so dazzled 
hut that the conviction forces itself irrepressibly upon 
me, that the same painful sensations, which I suffer 
from hero, would foUow me to that suhhme altitude ; 
just as my present sufiferings are as like as possible to 
those of my younger days. The disturbing causes are 
different, hut the mind itself is the same; restless, 
discontented, despising the good things of this world, yet 
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constantly joining in tlie struggle for them, in order to 
escape from tlie painful lethargy into which it falls 
when for any time it is left to itself. This is a sad state 
to be in. All men feel it at times ; some more than 
others ; and I, more than anyone ■whom I kiio'tt''. 

TO J. a MILL, ESQ, 

Fans, December IS, 1810. 

I reproach myself greatly, my dear friend, for not 
having ■written to yon sooner. I hope that you will 
forgive me ■when you remember the pressure of public 
business during the last two months. Notlung else could 
have prevented my writing to you immediately after 
jmur article appeared in the Edinlurgh Review.^ 

I cannot write all the thoughts suggested by tliis 
remarkable paper: they are too many for a letter, 
especially such a letter as I have leisure for. 

But thei'e are some things which I ought long ago to 
have found time to say to you, and among others this : 
of all the articles on my hook, yours is the only one in 
which the author has perfectly seized my meaning, and 
made it apparent to others. I need not, therefore, add, 
that I read it 'with extreme pleasure. At last I found 
myself criticised by a superior mind that had taken the 
trouble of entering into my ideas, and submitting them 
to a searching analysis. You alone, I r^jpoat, Irave 
afforded me this satisfaction. I am binding your article 
with a copy of my hook. The two ought to go together, 
and I -wish to he able to turn from the one to the other. 

* This article IB reprinted in Mr. MiU*a ** DiflBerfcaUons and DiBCua- 
BlODfit,” vol, ii- p. 1. 
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A thousand thanks, therefore, dear Mill, to you for 
Muiting it. You have given me one of the greatest 
pleasures that I have enjoyed for a long time. 

The success of the second part of the “ Democracy ” 
has been less general in France, th<an that of the first 
part. In our day, I seldom think the public mistaken ; 
I, therefore, am applying myself industriously to discover 
the fault that I have committed ; probably a considerable 
one. I think that it belot^a to the purpose for which 
the book was written, which is too abstract and raises too 
many questions to please the public. When I Avi’ote only 
upon democratic society in the United State.s, I was 
understood directly. If I had written upon democratio 
society in France, as it exists in the present day, tliat 
again would have been easily understood. But using 
the ideas derived from American and French democracy 
only as data, I endeavoured to paint tlie general features 
of democratic societies ; no complete specimen of which 
can yet be said to exist This is what an ordinary 
reader fails to appreciate. Only those who are much 
accustomed to searching for abstract and speculative 
truths, care to follow me in such an inquiry. I believe 
that the comparatively little effect produced by my book 
is to be attributed to the original sin of the subject 
itself, rather than to the manner in which I have treated 
any particular portion. 

You must have lamented, as I did, and as every 
sensible man did, the breach in the alliance between 
our two nations. No one advocated their union more 
strongly than myself. But I need not teU you, my dear 
Mill, that if it be important to keep up in a nation, 
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especially in a nation so versatile as ours, the feeling 
that leads to great actions, the people must not he 
taught to suhmit quietly to be treated with iudifierence. 
To show no sense of your treatment of us would hare 
been to smother, and perhaps extinguish, passions which 
we may some day need. The most elevated feeling- 
now left to us is national pride. No doubt we ought 
to try to regulate it, and to moderate its ebullitions; 
but we must beware of diminishing it. I think the 
behaviour of your ministers inexcusable, and I was 
much grieved to see that it was countenanced by the 
British people. lU-wiU is increasing between the two 
nations, and I am sorry for it ; not only on their account, 
but on that of the whole of Europe ; for all this is only 
driving us to enter into the schemes of the most formid- 
able power of all. 

Enough, and too much, of these gloomy politics. 
Good-bye. Are you never coming to France ? 

TO THE BAHOH DE TOCQUEYILLE. 

Philippeville, May 30, 1811. 

We arrived this morning, my dear Edward, at Philippe- 
ville, after the finest passage that we have yet had. 
The sea as calm as a river; magnificent weather, yet 
not too hot ; and within half gun-shot range of the 
coast. Such a coast I have seldom seen in my life. 
This part of Africa is far the most beautiful. High 
mountains rise almost from the sea. They are covered 
to the very top with trees or pastures. Frequent 
openings disclose lovely vallies, highly cultivated, and 
covered with flocks. The whole of this immense group 
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of mountains ami vallies is pRoplod by tbe Kabyles. 
It is an enchanted land, evdtivated by savages. As long 
a.s we do not tread on tbeir territory, they do not object 
to us, tlicy will PA'cn trade with ns; but woe betide 
you if you attempt to take a walk in tbeir beautiful 
countiy! We landed on two or three points on this 
coast, where there are Trench settlements, such as Bougie 
and Gigelly. The Kabyles attend the markets in these 
little towns to sell eggs and poultry. But if a Trench- 
man shows himself fifty steps from the fortifications, he 
is fired at immediately. They are always at war, how- 
ever, among themselves ; and, it is said, live in complete 
anarchy. In spite of this, the land is admirably culti- 
vated, they have splendid flocks, and manufacture stuffs, 
arms, and ammunition. One can scarcely believe that 
the same men can be so civilized and so savage. 

As we approached I’hilippeville, the mountains be- 
came lower, and we re-entered the domain of the Arabs. 
The first glimpse of Philippeville made me fancy myself 
in America. Two years ago, it was a bare shore. Now 
the town contains 6,000 inhabitants, exclusive of the 
military. You may imagine the confusion attendant 
upon so rapid a creation. All is going on at once: 
streets marked out, houses building ; one is in the 
midst of rubbish of every description. There is an 
appearance of feverish activity which I had not met 
with since I left the United States. 

One of our principal objects was to visit Constantino, 
which is only forty-five miles off; nothing is easier. 
Three times a week two men on horseback ‘(two Spahis) 
go fi'om the one point to the other. But they do it in 
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one day, wliicli we should have thoiight too tiring. 
PoTtunately, a large party starts to-moiTOW, and takes 
throe days aljout it, sleeping eveij’' night in touts. "We 
shall join them, and start at daybreak. You -will not 
gnoss who is our travelling companion — the old htarquis 
de Talaru. We run no risks from the Arabs : perfect 
peace reigns in the provinen As to health, the country 
docs not become unwholesome till July. Tire high 
table-land over which we shall travel is, indeed, never 
so, and on the coast the danger is much less than is 
sujipoaed. Adieu ! I go to prepare for our expedition.* 

TO M. J. J. AMPfeBK 

Tocquerrillo, July 6, J84I. 

You took such a strong and friendly interest in my 
liealth, that it is but just that you should be one of the 
first to receive nows of me. I must tell you then, my 
clear friend, that my journey has been perfectly hanu]es.s. 
Four and twenty hoiuB after bidding you adieu in Paris, 
I sat down to dinner at Tocqueville. Pray engrave this 
cireumstance on your memoiy; and take notice that 
such a journey is the easiest thing in the world. 'When, 
then, you have a few days to spare, remember that there 
is a place where you are sure of finding true friends and 
a hearty welcome, and do not hesitate about coming. 

* On the dfty after he "wrote this letter, Tocqueville etarleii for Con- 
atantino, under a burning sun, and fell ill at the camp of Eddie, a 
short distonoe from Philipperilie, to which be returned on the following 
day, eeiiouely unwell. He had been attacked by a malignant fever, but, 
happily, quinine proven'ted n return of it. He was immediately carried 
on board a eteamer, which took him to Algiers, whence he Boon after- 
W«rdH w " -bte tn return to FVrno-' 
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Do not teliave like tliose who, insisting always upon 
doing so veiy well, end by never doing an3i;hing at all. 
Do not reserve yourself for the timo when you will he 
able to pass mouths with us. Give us, meanwhile, any 
stray weeks that you can. Tlie most tiifling contribu- 
tions will be gratefully accepted. The famous room 
wkich wo are always telling you of, aud in which no 
noise will ever be heard, will soon be ready. It is to 
be called “ Ampere’s Doom,” even if some one else is in 
it ; in order, as the lawyers say, that there may be no 
adverse possession. 

I cannot teU you how I enjoy my quiet life. There 
is a general cause for this, I think, in my increased ex- 
perience of the hard knocks which one meets with in 
the world, and an accidental cause in the exciting and 
fatiguing life which I have just undergone. So much 
noise aud activity lend, by comj)nrison, the charm of 
positive enjoyment to the silence and repose of this 
place. This intense appreciation of j)eace is a new 
excitement. Tune and possession will diminish its im- 
pression ; but I think that I shall always feel here a 
comfort and happiness wliich I shall never find else- 
where. Now I beg of you to admire the absurd incoii- 
sistency of human nature. Ask the man who says that 
he is so happy, if he would like to remain for ever as lie 
is. He would say, by no means; he would teU you 
that, after uttering all these fine things on the charms of 
solitude and tranquiUily, he would think himself greatly 
to be pitied, if he never again were allowed to throw 
himself into the turmoil of war, of crowds and noise, of 
political animosities and liteimy jealousies. Assemblies, 
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and Academies ; in short, into the middle of that world 
from which he is so glad to liave escaped. But I am 
Beginning to philosophize. I will avoid this snare hy 
bidding you most affectionately adieu, I need not tell 
you to remember me particularly to M. de Chateaubriand, 
to our good friend Ballanehe, and above all to Madame 
Edcamicr, to whom my last attack of fever prevented 
my saying good bye. 

TO THE SAME. 

TocqueTfllo, Ang. 10, 1811. 

Mt deaeest Peiend, 

Your letter from Marseilles has just reached me, 
and I put aside everytliing to answ'er it, lest you 
should pass through Ancona without hearing from 
mo. I had rather wilte a few words which you 
will receive, than fire after you a long missile 
which probably would never reach you. I will first 
answer youi- friendly questions, and tell you that 
though I am not yet quite weU, I think that I am in a 
fair way of becoming so. The soothing influence of my 
life here is beginning to tell upon mind and body. You 
know what it is, so I need imt describe it to you. All 
that it wants is the additional chami of your presence, 
and that charm was very great. We long for your 
return, that the picture may be complete. I am almost 
alaiTOod at my growing attachment to tliis life ; for I 
feel that I have other duties to fulfil; and I fear lest they 
should become irksome to mo, and that I should be 
wanting in the zeal without which one can accomplish 
nothing. The farther my youth is removed from me, 
the more indulofence — misht almost say, respect — feel 
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for linman passions. I love those that are good, and I 
am not quite sure that I hate the had. Uiey ahvays 
show strength, and strength, wherever you meet with 
it, appears to advantage hy the side of the weak- 
ness which surrounds us. I continually see cowards 
tremhling if theii’ hearts give one additional heat, and 
always talkirrg of the danger's attendant upon passion. 
This seems to me nonsense. "Wlrat one meets with 
least frequently in these days are trirc arrd lasting pas- 
sions, influencing and directing the whole life. We can 
no longer will, or love, or hate. Doubt and philarr- 
thropy mnlce us shrink from all action, whether for the 
purpose of effecting great good or great erdl; and we are 
always languidly errgaged in the pursuit of ti-ifles, uons 
of which really attract, repel us, or fix us. 

Here I am, relapsing into the philosoplucnl disease, 
hut you will forgive me, for it is a proof of friendship. 
Oire talks to one’s friends as one talks to oireself. The 
thonghrs in my mind overflow of themselves when I am 
writing to you, and fill my letter, which must, however, 
he short ; therefore T will conclude. You are now on 
yorrr way to the East — ^that wonderful eorrntry — ^to which 
we shall follow you in imagination ; let us hear from 
yorr often and at length. I ask this of you as much in 
rny wife’s name, as in my own ; and if yorr have not 
time to write long letters, at least write one line: — “I 
am well” Pray do all you can to keep well; and let it 
rrot be very long befoi'e you come to relate the result of 
your pilgrimage. 
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TO M. GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. 

TooquflTille, October 9, 1S43. 

Our wives are better than we are, my dear Mend, for 
they write to each other and we do not. I tnow that 
we have nothing in paiticular to say to each other ; hiit 
still it is a good thing not entirely to break the thread 
of oitr daily impressions. Tlu.s is my bulletin : since 
my retirni from the conscil geniral, I may say that 
I have not stirred from home. I have turned this 
seclusion to account by writing some articles on slavery. 
I think that they will not be without interest to the 
few who are occupied by tlris great question. I believe 
that it would be di ffi cult to explain more clearly and 
in fewer words what has happened in the British 
colonies, and what may hajrpen in our own. But with 
all my pains, these articles read h'ke chapters. I do 
not think that I have the faults, but then I have none 
of the merits, of a writer for the pirblic press. If Cham- 
boUe* inserts them, I do not recommend you to read 
them, except for the sake of the information which thej’- 
will afford you. This occuimtion obliged me to read 
over again tire Birke de Brt^lic’s report. It is a master- 
piece. The whole work breathes a sincere love for tire 
human race ; tliat nohle passion which the mummeries 
of the philanthropist have made almost ridiculous, 
How I am going to study the British empire in Intlia. 
I find it an interesting and even an amusiug subject. 

* These retnarkohle articles appewed in the 1 do not 

believe that Tocqneville on any other occuBion wrote in a news- 
paper. 
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TO LORD RADNOR. 

Tocqueville, Novemlier 5, 1843. 

A tliousfind thanks to you, my Lord, for sending me 
the first numbers of the Economist. I have looked at 
them, and I think, with you, that they are calculated to 
diffuse useful opinions. The study of this new science 
is, unfortunately, less general in Franee than it ought 
to be. Yet it already numbers many enthusiastic 
votaries ; several of our newspapers and of our public 
men profess its principles. But its adversaries here, 
as well as in England probably, are all who are in- 
terested in opposing free trade ; and they muster all 
the stronger with us because our chief manufactures 
did not attain to even their present development till 
under the exaggerated system of protection, established 
bytho empire and continued by the restoration. They still 
think themselves inferior to yours, and they fancy that 
the destruction of the tariff would be their death-blow. 

I am convinced that there is no foundation for most 
of these fears ; stOl I believe that the changes which 
science is right in demanding ought to be effected by 
slow degrees and with great precautions. The truth 
of the principles is incontestable. They show clearly 
the aim which we should have in view; but this n.irn 
cannot at once be attained when one starts fi'om a state 
of things created by an opposite system. You have 
been too long engaged in public life, my Lord, not to 
be aware that the legislator has no more difficult 'or 
tedious task than to cure the evils that he himself has 
occasioned. But to know the cause is a long way 
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towards curing the evil This is what political economy 
teaches us. In this respect, such newspapers as the one 
which you have sent to me are veiy useful. When I 
return to Paris I intend to recommend the librarian of 
the Chamber to subscribe to the Economist, that it may 
come under the notice of the deputies. 

We were extremely glad, my Lord, to hear of the 
happy event whicli has made you a grandfather. Pray 
tell your son how much pleasure it has given us, and 
remind him of his promise to visit us here, with Mrs. 
Bouverie. We are anxious tliat he should fulfil his 
promise. Our gratification would be increased if you, 
iny Lord, would accompany your son and daughter. I 
venture to say that you will be received nowhere with 
more respect or affection. 

TO M. DE COECELLE. 

ToequeviEe, NoTember 15, 1848. 

My deae Feiend, 

The religious question absorbs me as much as it 
does you, and more than that, it fills me ■with deep 
regret. One of my dreams, my chief dream when I 
entered public life, was to endeavour to reconcile 
the liberal party to the religious party; modem 
society to the Church. This reconciliation, essential 
both to liberty and to public morality, is now difficult ; 
their relative positions, which, immediately after the 
Eevolution of July, were uncertain, are now fixed; and 
it would take years to bring us hack to where we were 
three years ago. We may think ourselves happy if we 
ever get hack again ! I repeat, that I am filled 'with 
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regret, and also with irritation, against the anthers of all 
this evil. I am angry with the vanity and passions of 
some of the opponents of the olergy, hut T own that I 
am also indignant against the other party. 

When I think of the slate of piihlie opinion and of 
the press, scarcely three years ago, in religious matters, 
and of w'hat it now is, I cannot avoid seeing that the 
clergy must have been guilty of enormous errors.' 
Violent personal abuse and exaggerated accusations 
have injured an excellent cause. Instead of supporting 
for others, and claiming for themselves, the right of 
teaclring, they have exhibited a desire to influence, if 
■not to direct, all popular education. 

Still I acknowledge and approve some of your re- 
marks, I believe with you that the faults of the 
clergy are far less dangerous to liberty than their sub- 
jection. I also think that the animosity of the clergy 
towards the Government is exceptional and temporary ; 
that the ordinary and permanent condition to be feared 
is that of an unequal partition of power between the 
two ; a sort of arrairgement in which the Government 
and tiro Church worrld combine against liberty. 

I certainly shall act and speak from this conviction; 
and the wrath of the public press will not prevorrt my 
saying what I think of an official jpapacy. I have also 
made up my mirrd to be firm on the qucfstion of freedom 
of teaching ; but I hope that the Government wiU have 
the prudence not to bring forwmr’d the law till this 
storm is over, for just now the decision would be 
against us. 

After enjoying the health of a plough-boy aU through 
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the sumnfer, for the last month I have been finite out of 
sorts. I hope that tliia state will not last. The opening 
of a session, like the beginning of a battle, is not a 
convenient time to be sick. 1 worked too hard last 
summer; while you were in the de.serts of Africa, I was 
travelling eiU over India. I flatter myself that I 
mastered tlie subject, and that I am now capable of 
judging of all that is going on, not only there, hut 
throughout Asia. Still, to beneflt by aU tliis know- 
ledge, one must live ! 


TO THE SAilE. 

Tncqueville, September 17 , 1814. 

I have not time to-day, dear friend, to write a long 
letter. Besides, why should one treat, by the laborious 
process of writing, of subjects on which we shall soon 
have long and intimate conversation ? I wiU, therefore, 
confine myself to a few general ideas relating to great 
political events. 

I think that the religious movement should he neither 
exaggerated nor made of too little imj)oitance ; it may 
he expressed in these words, — a real feeling made the 
instrument of factitious passions. 

Just now, nothing can deeply and strongly excite the 
public mind ; the University question no more than any 
other. Stni it is the only q^uestion which intere.sts the 
public, and which is rooted in opinions and prejudices 
that are not got up for the occasion. It is, however, 
rather embarrassiug for all parties. 

With regard to the “ Oommcrce,” pray do not let us 
lose sight of the object of this newspaper. It is intended 

VOTi. TT. G 
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to give to US, the opposition, an oigan which is to be 
perfectly independout in all questions of home and 
foreign politics; in which we may he able to defend, 
from a liberal point of view, liberty of teaching, without 
invohdng ourselves iu the war against the clergy. 

As to the style of polemics to be admitted, I agree 
\vith you that no violence should be allowed. But you 
wish a newspaper wi’iter to be a “perfect gentleman;"’ 
and, if I am not mistaken, this is an error on your part 
which may cause you endless trouble and anxiety. 

There is nothing more relative, nor to which imiversal 
propositions arc less applicable, than style ; pray con- 
sider this. The same man speaks differently in a 
drawing-room, in a book, in Parliament, to a friend, or 
to a thousand listeners ; to an assembly of students, or 
to a crowd. His feelings and opinions remain intrin- 
sically the same, but the way in which he brings them 
forward, the degree of animation, his choice and turn 
of expression, are different. To one audience he tells 
the whole, to the other he leaves half to bo inferred. 

A newspaper is a speech made from the window to 
the chance passers by in the street, among whom are 
to be found men of every degree of cultivation. 

To make yom’ opinions reach their minds and affect 
them as you wish, some warmth is necessary; arguments 
must be obvious; important truths must be mixed with 
common places; and the picture must be highly colom’ed, 
in order that it may be seen from a distance. 

How can this bo helped? It is the appropriate style. 
These articles will certainly not be found among tire 
works that posterity wiU read ; they are intended to 
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produce, hy constant repetition, a temporaiy effect. I 
fear that your ideal of what the style of a new-spuper 
should he, is above all irossihilitj’' of attainment. At 
least, I know of no example in any party, or countiy, 
or age. 

I also think that you greatly exaggerate the respou- 
sihilities of the undcrtaldng. Public men, especially 
if absent, are responsible only as to the general tone of 
a paper ; never for each separate article. Do you not 
think that I was as much annoyed as you at some of 
the articles on our relations with England, where I have 
valuable friends, who may fancy that these were the 
expression of my personal opinions ? 

It is not, indeed, a time for .stirring up our old gi'iefs 
agoiust England, when there is so much excitement on 
both sides. Our duty is to preserve the feeling of the 
nation within just and legitimate hounds. But to 
exceed these limits, and to throw oil upon the flames 
by reviving old disputes, seems to me to be almost 
wicked in the present critical juncture. I own that wc 
do not do all that we want to do j hut political affairs 
must bo treated in a political spirit, and not with the 
scnipulous refinement of private life. What combined 
movement ever fulfils the exact object of the indiriduals 
engaged in it, each of whom does a little more, a little 
less, and a little differently than if he stood alone 1 It 
is a necessary condition of all association. 

If you are resolved not to submit to it, you un- 
doubtedly retain your individuality intact ; but you can 
do none of the good that you wisli to others, and your 
object in fact becomes selfish. 
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Grood bye. I cannot tell you bow I delight in the 
idea of spending a whole week with you iii the stillness 
of the country, before I return to the diu of warfare. I 
shall leave you with increased strength and composure. 

TO CHARLES BtJLLER, ESQ.» 

Paria, .Titne 21, 1846. 

It is an age, my dear Buller, since I have been 
anxious to write to you, but I have never had a spare 
minute. But we must not allow ourselves to become 
strangers. My friendship for you is already so strong, 
that I am sure that it will grow with intimacy. I am 
grieved that you could not be with us in the country 
last summer, for it is only in the country that perfect 
intimacy can be formed. So I trust that you will do 
next year what you planned last year. 

I will not talk to you at any length about our 
politics. Tou'know all that I could tell. Good fortune, 
the faults of the Opposition, the wearinc.ss of the whole 
nation, and the commercial spirit which has stifled 
all public spirit, have given to our Cabinet an over- 
whelming power, whicli, distant as you are, you must 
have perceived. 

The King is stronger, not merely than he ever was 
before, but than any one has been, since the empire. 
Every thing shows that this Government has obtained 
an ascendency resembling, but with more reality and 

* This letter, whiah is not induded in M. de Beaumont’s selection, 
I isva recelTed permission to publish from Madame de Tooqueville. 
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more completeness, that gained by the Eestoration after 
the Spanish war in 1824 Every obstacle falls before 
it, and for ji time it will Ire restrained by notliing but 
its own will. According to all appearances, the next 
elections will give us, what is not easy, a Chamber still 
more submissive than this is. 

As for the Peers, yon know that, as against the throne, 
they are nothing. A new phase is beginning. 

Will the dynasty rise this new omnipotence for the 
purpose of establishing and consolidating its power? 
Or, like the Eestoration, and like many other d}Tiasties, 
wiU it waste it in faults which will produce a reaction ? 
The future wid tell us. 

At this instant, we are thinldng as much about 
your politics as about our own. Your affairs, as seen 
from hence, have a grandeur which ours are fui- horn 
possessing. I know nothing more exciting or more 
interesting that the spectacle now offered to the world 
by England. "What is new and what is old is equally 
striking. Never was a constitutional nation in so strange 
a situation, or in one from which, to a foreigner, at least, 
the issue was so incapable of being foreseen, 

I own that I cannot imagine how Mr, Peel can 
retain office, or how the Tories can govern without him ; 
or how the Whigs can find a substitute for Mm, or how 
they can really and cordially join him. If you can see 
into tMs darkness, pray give me a little of your light, 

I have long thought that a fnsion of the WMgs with 
some of the old Tories was preparing itself, and that 
the solution of the perplexities of the last year might be 
found in the creation of a new party. But events seem 
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to have been so bni'i’ied on as to render this solution, 
for the present at least, very difficult. There are 
l)ersonal difficulties, apparently insurmountable j and 
there are practical ones, above all with respect to 
Ireland, equally formidable. 

T end, therefore, as I began, by saying, that I look on 
your course with extreme interest, but cannot guess in 
what direction it is leading you. 

TCindest regards from us both. 


TO M. DE CORCELLE, 

Maraeilles, October 11, 184S. 

I have already told you, my dear friend, that I do 
not intend to explore Algeria. I wish only to spend a 
month or two in a scene of so much interest. I do not 
wont to go to Africa in order to be ill; and I am deter- 
mined always to make my curiosity yield to my health. 
I have resolved, therefore, to remain fixed during the 
whole time at Algiers. I know that this will jirevent 
my visit from being completely satisfactory; but it will 
be more cmious and interesting than the journey to 
Italy, which was my first intention. 

Being thus hemmed in by prudent resolutions, I 
scarcely know what field of observation wiU be open to 
me. "With you, I think that the most important point, 
politically speaking, is our relation to Morocco, and to 
aU that frontier. I should much like to see Oran, and 
even Djemma-Gazouat ; but I fear that I shall not be 
able. You know that Marshal Bm'eaud is auximis for 
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war, or at least for an expedition whicli will certaialy 
lead to war. 

The African question, complicated and important as 
it is, may he eummed up in these words : — How shall 
we succeed in raising a French population, with oar 
laws, our manners, and our civilisation, and at the same 
time treat the natives with the consideration to which 
we ai’e hound hy honour, by justice, hy humanity', and 
by our real interests 1 The question has these two sides. 
They can neither of them be considered separately. I 
have never done so; and if in the Chamber I liave 
spoken of one more than of the other, it is because 
everything cannot be said at once, nor so wide a subject 
brought under one head. 

I assure you that I go to Algiers perfectly unpre- 
judiced as to the men whom I shall meet, and the 
things which I shall see. Experience has taught me 
that one never knows thoroughly what one has not 
studied for oneself. I leave behind me in France all 
the opinions which I have collected from hearsay, deter- 
mined to judge every detail as if I had heard of it for 
the first time. I am equally resolved not to throw 
myself blindly into any of the parties headed by the 
different generals. 

I saw M. Dufliure as I passed through Paris, and 
liked him better than ever. I never found him more 
determined, nor governed by more noble and disin- 
terested motives. It seems to me that wc have never 
had so much reason to hope that we may be of real 
use to our country. Ton paint in the most attractive 
colours, the happiness of being out of the political 
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arena. How one is never indignant ; never carried away ; 
tut aljle to judge eveiy thing, surrounded Iry an atmo- 
sphere of eternal peace and justice. When I hear you 
say .such things, I own that I long to heat you. Good 
heavens, ray dear friend, such sentiments have nothing 
to do -with polities. Our aim is honest and nohlo ; and 
how shall we attain it without the earnest endeavours 
of ourselves and onr friends ? AH onr friends, indeed, 
are not perfect ; they are often very different from what 
one would like them to he ; they .seldom do all that one 
wishes, and they often persuade one into committing 
blunders that one regrets. But still this is better, I do 
not say for oneself, hut for the good that one may he 
able to effect, than to live alone. As for me, I am 
determined to oppose with all my energies the adver- 
saries of my opinions ; and I am equally resolved to 
preserve the weakness of loving, whether you approve 
or not, all my friends, and you above aU, in spite oi 
your philosophy. 

Adieu. I wiU write to you from A&:ica as soon as I 
receive any clear impressions. 

TO M. DOTAUBE. 

PBris, July 29, 184T. 

My DEAB EiOEND and COIiEARTJB, 

Our mutual friend, Eivet, has talked to me as well as 
to you, of a projected treatise, by several hands, on the 
finances. I like his proposal, and am ready to give 
my assistance, if you think that it will he useful. 

I have ahvays thought, and I believe that I have 
even repeated to you several times, that amonK the 
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various reforms to which the public luiiicl is more or 
less incliflerent, there is one in which the country tates 
a lively interest^ and which deserves the serious atten- 
tion of public men; I mean the reform of our financial 
system. 

Here is an opportunity for bringing forward not un- 
certain theories, but a detailed programme, to consist 
not merely of repealing tax after tax, without preparing 
new ones, but of a complete reorganization of the 
system, so as to lessen the burthen on the poor, wliilo 
that on the rich would he slightly increased. By these 
means order might he restored to the finances, and at 
the same time the labouring classes might he relieved. 
Such a plan need only be stated to show how many 
questions it implies. I own that I am at present in- 
capable of pointing out the details or the means. But 
those who are better skilled than I am believe it to bo 
practicable. I see only that it is a great idea ; and that 
like all great ideas, it would answer many purposes at 
once. It embraces aU the most important social and 
financial questions. It is both economical and political, 
To apply it wisely would he sufficient to render either 
a party or an administration illustrious. There are 
many other great advantages to he derived from treating 
it. It leads to a reform which would he very popular 
and yet not revolutionary. Ton might thus be excused 
from engaging in many other reforms which are not 
seasonable, and are little desired by the nation, and for 
wliioh you would never succeed in getting np a public 
interest. The proposed plan, on the contrary, would 
supply a want that is felt by the nation ; which in these 
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clays is more interested by questions partaking of a 
social character than by those which are purely political. 
What could be more in accordance with this spirit than 
a finnueial reform, of which the consequence would be 
a more equitable distribution of the public expenses 
among the difierent classes of society ? 

I cannot ask you too earnestly to undertake this im- 
portant reform. The moment has assuredly come for it. 
If a powerful hand does not grasp this question it will 
fall into a feeble or unworthy one ; some one will un- 
doubtedly take it up. It is impending over us like every 
change which is the natural product of the wants of 
the time. 

I am willing, for my park to take any share that is 
o.llotted to me in the work, or none at all, if that should 
be preferred. Eivet thinks that the section which would 
suit me best, would be a soi-t of introduction showing 
the irresent state of our financial system ; its history; its 
chief defects ; the purpose to be held in view in re- 
touching it ; and, lastly, an account of what the Englisli 
have effected in this respect durii^ the last thirty years. 
Am I to undertake this ? If you approve, advise me 
as to the means of execution. But especially tell me 
(I hope with all my heart you will be able to do so), 
that the proposal has your warm approbation and sym- 
pathy, You alone con bring our combined efforts to a 
good result ; you alone can inspire the writers with the 
courage, the industrj’’, and the animation which ensure 
success. For this purpose you must place yom’self at 
their head, aud direct them ; and when then work is 
finished, it is you again who must digest their labours. 
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aud afterwards present the public mth the clear, definite, 
and practical consequences. Adieu, &c. 

TO N. W. SElflOB, ESQ. 

TocqusTUle, August 25, 1847. 

Many thanks for your route ; not that I hope to fall 
in with you in Italy, but becairse I hope to be able to 
meet you in Paris. I shall be delighted to see yon again 
after so long an absence, and to talk over with you all 
that has been going on, and is going on in the world. 

You will find Prance calm, and not unprospeinns, but 
anxious ; men’s minds haTe been subject for some time 
to a strange uneasiness. In the midst of a tranquillitj’’ 
more profound tlian any that we have eiyoyed for a 
very long time, the idea that our present position is im- 
stable besets them. As for myself, though not withoirt 
alarm, I am less anxious. I believe that our social edi- 
fice win continue to rest on its present basis, because 
no one, even if he wish to change its foundation, can 
point out another. But yet the state of public feeling 
disturbs me. 

The middle classes, constantly exposed to the soli- 
citations of the government, have gradually assumed 
towards the rest of the nation the position of a little 
aristocracy, with all the corruption of the ancient aris- 
tocracy, and udthout its higher feelings. I feel ashamed 
of obeying such a vulgar aristocracy, and if this feeling 
should prevail among the lower classes it may produce 
great calamities. 

And yet bow can a government be prevented from 
using corruption when the nature of our constituencies 
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makes corruption so eonvonieut, and our centralization 
makes it so easy? The fact is, that we are trying an 
experiment of which I caimot foresee the result, We 
are trying to employ at the same time two instruments 
which, I believe, have never been combined before ; an 
elected assembly and a highly centralized executive. 
It is the greatest problem of modern times. We have 
proposed it to the world, but it has not yet been 
solved. 

I am anxious for your inferences from what you have 
seen in Germany, and are now seeing in Italy. Kind 
and affectionate regards. 

TO M. DE COECELLB. 

Tocqueville, August 27, 1847. 

I find this country without political excitement, but 
in a most formidable moral condition. No revolution 
may be hanging over us, but revolutions must assuredly 
be usher-ed in by such signs. The effect produced by 
the Cubiferes prosecution was immense. The other 
horrible story which we have been full of for the last 
week,* has cast a vague terror and profound uneasiness 
over every mind. Such is the effect, I confess, which 
it has produced on mine. I never heard of any crime 
w’hich gave me such a shocking impression of human 
nature, and of the men of my own time in particular. 
What a confusion between right and wrong is proved 
by snch a deed ! How clearly it shows the ruin caused 
by our successive revolutions! Adieu. Believe that 


* Thfi imnvilpv of a {Ip Pffl'lm ■— T' 
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your misfortunes only increase my attachment to you. 
Let me hear from you. 

TO MADEMOISELLE DENISE DE TOCQDEVILLE. 

Januaty 6, 1848. 

I was much pleased, dear Denise, with your little 
letter, and with that of your brother’s. I do not answer 
his, as I know that he has left Eaugy. But I should 
lilce to have a little chat w’ith you. I have only a few 
minutes to spare, and I like to employ them in this 
rvay. You say'' that y'ou are fond of me. Tour afiection 
cannot yet he vciy strong, for you know scarcely auj'- 
thing of me ; hut I hope tlmt it will be so in time, 
when you see how sincerely I desire your happines.s, 
how anxious I shall he to contribute to it, and to lovo 
you rather as if you were my daughter than my niece. 
This, dear Denise, is the advantage of having elderly- 
uncles with no children of their own. They hegiu to 
grow tired of the world, and having no little ones at 
home on whom to bestow their paternal affection, they 
are the more ready to yield to the illnsion of being 
loved by their nephews and nieces ; and in return for 
this affection, which as yet can he little more than 
imaginary, to love them really and sincerely’. 

This is my case. I grew very fond of you and of yonr 
sister during my short stay at Baugy, and it depend.s 
only upon you to make mo love you better and better the 
more I know of you. Botk of you seemed to me to be 
land and obliging to eveiy’hody, and particularly to 
your aunt and to me ; so my good -wishes for the year 
ISdiS will be only that you may continue to pursue the 
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good patla that you have choseu. Go on thinking more 
of others than of yourselves ; try to he, rather than to 
appear, full of goodness and kindness ; especially, and 
above all, continue to he frank, simple, tnrc, and natural 
(take notice of each of these points) ; he so hecausc 
you thinlf it right, and when you have acquired the ex- 
perience which you do not yet possess, you will find 
that at the same time it w^as very wise, and you will 
he delighted to see that you have become almost un- 
consciously superior to most of the women one generally 
meets in society. Not only will you he more respected, 
but you will ho more liked, more sought after — for tliis 
reason, dear Denise, that real charm does not depend 
on your manners, hut on the qualities of your mind, 
and still more, of your Ircart. These are my wishes for 
you and for your sister, not only in the year 1848, hut 
in every succeeding year ; you can have none better, 
and I will conclude, after embracing you both most 
affectionately. 

TO N. W. SENIOR, ESQ. 

Fnris, April 10, 1848. 

Mv DEAR Me. Senior, 

I was away when your letter came. I found it on my 
return only three days ago. I immediately went to Mr. 
Austin’s, to know what had prevented your vi.sit to Paris. 
I was grieved to hear that yom’ health had forced you 
to change your plans. I am doubly soriy not to see 
you, on account of the cause. I had been the more 
anxious for your arrival as I expected to have derived 
from your conversation some ideas which would have 
been of special value at this juncture in our affairs. 
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II; has not escaped your notice that our greatest evils 
are not the result of fierce political excitcnu3nt, hut of 
the frightful ignorance of the masses as to the real con- 
ditions of production and of social prosperity. Our 
sufferings are caused less hy false ideas on politics 
properly so called, than by false notions on political 
economy. 

I do not thinlc that a poor-law such as you suggest, 
would, at least at present) remedy the evil. Tlie Ecvo- 
lution was not brought about by the jnivalions of the 
working classes. In some distiicts they coitaiuly suf- 
fered from want, but in general, I may say that in no 
other country or period had the worldng classes been 
better off than they then were in France. This was 
especially true of those that were employed in agri- 
culture. There the labourer did not need work, but 
work needed labom’ei’s. In consequence of the sub- 
division of landed property, there was a deficiency of 
hands. The crisis from which the workmen in large 
manufactories were suffering, lasted a very .short time, 
and though severe, was not unexampled. It w'as not 
want, but ideas, that brought about that great revolu- 
tion ; chimerical ideas on the relations hetrveen labour 
aud capital, extravagant theories as to the degree in 
which the Government might interfere between the 
working-man and the employer, doctrines of ultra-cen- 
tralization which had at last persuaded large numbers 
that it depended on the state not only to save them from 
wont, but to place them in easy, comfortable circum- 
stances. Ton must feel that to these diseased imagina- 
tions a poor-law would not be an efficient remedy. I am 
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far, liOAVovor, from sayiug that recourse must not he 
had to it. I even think that the people ought long ago 
to liaA'^o obtained one ; hut this Iuav would not he enough 
to extricate us from our j)rescut difficulties, for, I repeat, 
Ave haA'^e to contend Avith ideas rather than AA’ith wants. 

Three Ai'ceks before the revolution, I made a speech 
Avhich AA^as taken doAvn at the time in short-hand, and 
reproduced in the Monitmr. I have just had it printed 
exactly as it stands in the Moniteur. I send you a 
copy ; pray read it ; you will see, that though I kueAv 
not how or when a revolution AvoAild take place, the 
proximity of such an event was clearly manifest to me. 
I have often been reminded of this speech, which 
aroused at the time Aiolent murmurs in the Chamber, 
from those Avho are noAV willing to OAvn that they Avere 
Avrong, and that I was right. I beheve that Avheu I 
made it, I was on the road to discovering the primniy 
and deeply-seated causes of that iwolutiou. It broke 
out from accidents strange and violent in themseb’es, 
I confess, hxit still insufficient to produce such an effect. 
Consider, on the one hand, the causes Avhich I have 
poiuted out, and on the other, our system of ceutralizar 
tion, which malces the fate of France depend on a single 
blow sti'uck in Paris, and yon wiU have the explanation 
of the EeA'olution of 1 848, such as one day it axuII appear 
in history, and as I myself intend to write it if Cod 
preserves my life. WiU you he so good as to present a 
copy of my speech to Lord LansdoAvne, and remember 
me particularly to him. I have aUuded only to the 
pa.st in this letter ; to treat of the future, more than a 
letter would be reqrAired. 
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Wc are in the most extraordinaiy position that a 
great nation has ever been thrown into. We are forced 
to witness great misfoitunes ; we are surrounded hy 
groat dangers. My chief hope is in the lower orders. 
They are deficient in intelligence, but they have instincts 
which are worthy of all admiration ; I am myself as- 
tonished, and a foreigner would be even more surprised, 
to see how strong a feeling for order and true patriotism 
prevails ; to see their good sense in aU things of which 
they are capable of judging, and in aU matters on which 
they have not been deceived by the ambitious dreamers 
to whom they were abandoned. Adieu, dear Senior, &c. 

TO THE OOMTESSE LOUIS DE KEBGOELAY. 

• Paria, May, 1848. 

Almost simultaneously with the letters in which you, 
my dear cousin, told me how happy you were at re- 
ceiving such good news of Louis, came one from Louis 
himself, telling me a little about Germany, and a great 
deal about you. He told me how long the days seemed 
away from you, how necessary you had become to his 
existence ; Iris letter, in fact, was full of the deep and 
increasing hapiiiness that he finds in his union with 
you. I cannot express to you, dear cousin, the joy with 
which I read, one after the other, these proofs of similar 
sentiments. I was glad that you were able to give 
them, glad, also, to receive them from each of you.. I 
deserve the attachment you profess for me, by thiit 
which I have for you both. 

If the newspapers you read, dear cousin, teU j^ou that 
we are going on from bad to worse, that the confidence 
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of the people iu their rulers is nearly gone, that our 
financial cliificulties are increasing, that want and misery 
become more prevalent, and that every day everything 
falls into a state of greater confusion, they must give 
you a coiTect notion of our condition. Such is, indeed, 
the present aspect of affaii's, and if some great man does 
not fall from the clouds within the next few months to 
extricate us, I gi'eatly fear that wo shall not escape 
without going through the bitter experience of anarchy, 
civil war, and their ruinous conseguouces. Now, as I 
see no signs of this great man, and, in fact, have no faith 
in the sudden apparition of heroes, while I see round 
me swarms of miscliievous pigmies, I am very uneasy 
and much alarmed. If so many of my friends and rela- 
tions were not exposed to the storm, the eager interest 
awakened in me by the singular, at times imposing, 
scene before me, might, perhaps, almost reconcile me to 
it. I was so wearied by the monotony of the previous 
period, that I have no right to complain of the stormy 
variety of this. But to reason in this way, one must 
consider the events of this world as the passing scenes 
in a play, and to me they are far more. ... Do not he 
too long without letting ns hear from you. Give a Mss 
Irom me to Louis, if he has had the good taste to return 
to yon, and believe in my most affectionate wishes. 

TO LOUD EADNOR. 

PoriB, Hay 20, 1848. 

Mt Loed, 

I cannot allow onr Mend, hir. Senior, to leave ns 
without giving him a letter for you. I was much 
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pleased and gratified by tlie one ■which reached me from 
you. You are aware of my sincere affection aud 
respect, and you will therefore understand me when I 
say that no sign of your remembrance or regard is ever 
received by me ■with indifference. 

Mr. Senior will tell you more as to the present state 
of France than I can while I am harassed by the exi- 
gencies and business of public life. Our condition is 
indeed very serious ; still the good sense and feeling of 
the masses leave some room to hope. Till now, their 
conduct has been above all praise ; and if they had only 
leaders capable of turning these good dispositions to 
account, and of directing them, we soon should get rid 
of all these dangerous and impracticable theories, and 
place the Republic on the only durable foundation, that 
of liberty aud right. Our greatest misfortune is the 
absence of leaders. The old parliamentary men who 
fiomished rmder the monarchy cannot now take part in 
the government : they would excite suspicion ; and 
without them we do not know to whom to trust the 
conduct of public affairs. 

England seems, to be the only country free from 
convulsions ; stiU, if I might venture to express an 
opinion on a foreign country, it would he that your 
higher classes must not go to slee]5 in absolute secruity, 
"VVe are in the midst of a general revolution of all 
civilized nations j in the long run not one will escape. 
There is hut one way of retarding or mitigating this 
revolution ; it is to do all that can be done to improve 
the condition of the people before changes are enforced 
by necessity. 

TT 2 
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Mad.ame tie Tocqueville tlianlcs you, ray Lord, for 
your kind recollection of her. She joins with me in 
reinenibrance to Lady Jane Ellice. Give my regards to 
Mr. Bouverie, and believe, &c. &c. 


TO M. GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT (IN LONDON). 

Paris, August, 1848. 

My dbae Friend, 

I comply with your reciuest of giving you aU the 
infonnation that I think will be of use to you. Tlie 
Government teUa you the facts. My task is to let you 
know as much as I can of the condition of the public 
mind, which one can estimate correctly only when 
one is not in office. . . . 

It seems to me to be of special importance to make 
known to you the disposition of a large majority in the 
Assembly with regard to Italian affairs. . . . 

If the resistance of Venice should not immediately 
produce a war, it will, I think, render negotiations much 
more easy, for Austria will be able to answer, “ All is 
over.” I do not knoAV what are the bases of your 
negotiations, nor even if they are as yet settled. I 
only remember to have read somewhere in Napoleon’s 
writings, perhaps with regard to the treaty of Campo 
Formio, this remark ; that, in the hands of Austria, the 
line of the Adige is a defence for Germany, but that 
the line of the Mincio is a threat to Italy ; the one 
closes Austria, and the other opens the Peninsula. 
I will finish the subject of foreign politics with this 
Napoleonic maxim . . . 
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TO THE SAME. 

Paris, NoTembev, 184S. 

Your first letter had determined me to accept tlie 
mission which was offered to me.* Still, I did not like 
to do so till I had sxioken to General Cavaignac. I 
saw him on the day before yesterday. . . . 

In the first place, will there be a mediation or a con- 
ference 1 If the Austrian empire falls to piece.?, how and 
where can we negotiate ? If, as is more probable, Vienna 
is retaken, and a monarchical reaction occurs, would the 
crown in the midst of its triumph be inclined to nego- 
tiate? If war broke out again in Italy, could there 
be negotiations? I might make many more hyjio- 
theses ; first and foremost, the possibility of our seeing, 
even before the negotiations are opened, another man 
take the place of General Cavaignac at the head of our 
affairs. . . . 

We have just heard that a bloody and formidable 
revolution has broken out in Berlin ‘ Germany, then, 
is topsyturvy from one end to the other. How will 
that affect us ? I fear in no good way. After a crisis 
of such violence, I fear a passing but dangerous re- 
action. . . . 

I accept your invitation to London with great xilea,siue. 
The affair wiU benefit by the negotiators meeting. . , . But 
the more I think of it, the more I doubt whether the 
Congi’ess at Brussels will ever take place. . . . 

* To represent France in the pre^osed conference at Brosselfi on 
Italian affaii's; England and France ImTing offered their mediation, and 
Austria having accepted it. 
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TO G. GBOTE, ESQ. 

Paria, February 27, 1849. 

My Deae Me. Geote, 

I liave received the books that you were so kind as 
to send to me. I did not write to you immediately, 
because I would not write to you befoi'c I had read 
you. I was a long time about this ; for nearly a 
month I was ill, and all the rest of the time I have been 
very busy. Still I have been able to find leisure to read 
yom’ fifth volume, which seems worthy of its predeces- 
sors. This is as much as to say that it greatly interested, 
and I might almost say, amused mo, if it were proper 
to use such a word respecting so serious and learned a 
work. In fact, the impression produced on me by yom- 
book is always the same. I feel a grave, intellectual 
enjoyment at seeing the picture of the ancient, and 
illustrious society of Greece, by the light of modern 
knowledge and experience. I knew the edifice well, 
and yet I am struck by its new aspect. It is as if I 
saw by daylight on object of which I had only caught 
a glimj)se in the night. Again I beg you to accept not 
only my thanks, but my sincere congratulations. 

I see that our affairs interest you. The events in 
Trance during the last year are weU calculated to 
attract the attention of an elevated and thoughtful 
mind. To a foreigner, who sees the effects without 
understanding the causes, they must appear most extra- 
ordinary. To those who are on the spot, and who have 
watched the iiievitablo progress of events, nothing can 
be more simple and natural . . . 
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At any rate, the nation did not wish for a revolution. 
Still less did it desire a repuhUc ; for though in 
Pi-ance there is not a particle of attachment for any 
particular dynasty, the opinion that monarchy is a 
necessaiy institution is abnost universal. Prance then 
wished neither for a revolution nor for a republic. 
That she has allowed both to he inflicted upon her 
proceeds from two causes: from the fact that Paris, 
having become dining the last fifty j-ears the first 
manufacturing town in the countiy, was able on a 
given day to furnish the republican party with an army 
of artizana ; and secondly from another fact, which is the 
oif-spring of centralization, that Paris, no matter who 
speaks in her name, dictates to the rest of France. 
These two facts, taken together, explain the catastrophe 
of February, 1848. 

The whole of this last year has been one long and 
painful effort on the part of the nation to recover, its 
equilibrium, and to retake, by the pacific and legal 
means that universal suffiage has confeired on it, all 
the benefits of which it was robbed by the surprise of 
February. Much has been said about the versatility of 
the French. They are versatile, no doubt, hut in my 
opinion they never were less so than during the last 
year. Up to the present time their conduct has been 
singularly consistent. Lost March they rose as oue 
man to attend the elections, and, in spite of much iuti- 
midatiou, they elected an Assembly winch, though 
favourable to a republic, was thoroughly ahti-auarchical 
and anti-revolutionary. In June they armed, and nished 
to Paris, to prevent another revolution even more fright- 
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fill than the first, Knally, in Decemher, they designated 
their ruler hy a name, if not monarchical, at least signi- 
ficant of a strong and regular mode of government. I, 
for my part, deeifiy regi’etted this last act, which seemed 
to me to go too far. I did not join in it. I refused 
to retain my diplomatic appointment to Brussels. But 
I must confess that the conduct of the nation on the 
10th Decemher was not inconsistent. It acted under 
dangerous excitement, hut in the same sinrit which 
governed its actions in March and in June, and even 
in the potty details of every day. And now, what 
will happen? It would he madness to attempt to 
predict. 

Whatever it may bo, wo cannot possibly he replaced 
in the position we were in before February. Many 
fancy that we shall bo. But they are fools. They think 
that by tearing out a page of history they will he able 
to take it up where they left off. I do not believe a 
word of it. This revolution has left, in many directions, 
scars which will never be effaced. 

Pray present our kind regards to Mrs. Grote, and 
accept them yourself. 


TO LOED EADEOE. 

Paris (Forsign Offloo), June 7, 1849. 

I cannot find words, my Lord, to express to you my 
emotion on receiving yom; letter : I have always valued 
every token of your remembrance. But at this solemn 
juncture of mylife, when I am called upon, without haviug 
demanded or desired it, to take so heavy a responsibility 
on my shoulders, this proof of your regard is doubly 
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valuable. 1 feel Low much too heavj’' the biorcleu is fur 
my strength, hut I hope that I shall have courage to 
hear it. I am supported in this serious xmdertakiiig by 
remembering, that raj’’ most earnest wish is to iafiueuce 
the foreign policy of my countiy on the side of peace. 
As far as depends on me, you may he sure that the 
peace of the world will be maintaiued. I will stales my 
conscience and my honour upon it. 

Adieu, my Lord. May God bestow upon you the 
long life and aU the happiue.ss that you so well deserve. 


TO THE COMTESSB DE CIECOHRT. 

Tocqnsrille, Juno IB, 1850, 

I have heard, Madame, of the sad death of my 
colleague in the academy, M. de ViUeneuve. This 
death creates a vacancy in the Institute, and I have 
already received many applications. Before answering 

them, I Avant to asceitain the wishes of M for whom 

I know that you are interested. 

Om' journey was prosperoua . . . This place continues 
to please me, and I should he very sorry if we were 
obliged to leave it j there is nothing really remarkable 
about it, but its associations give to it a beauty and 
an interest in my eyes Avhioh it would not have in any 
others. We live here in such absolute solitude that the 
rumour of politics scarcely reaches us, and I am aston- 
ished to find how little I care for any news that by 
chance penetrates so far. I treat the newspapei-s with 
the little respect that they deserve, and I own that I 
scarcely ever read them. 
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Can it be, Madame, that I am becomiag a bad citizen ? 
I sometimes fear it, but I oomfoi-t myself by tbinkiiig 
that I am only dispirited. I humbly confess (it is in- 
deed humiliating for a man who has had some pretensions 
to prophecy) that I cannot see an inch in the darkness 
which smToimds us. I do not know how this can last, nor 
how it can end. I feel as if I were tos,sed on a shoreless 
sea, with neither compass, nor sails, nor oars, and tired 
of vaui efforts, I lie down in the stem of my boat and 
wait. 

Pray remember me paa-ticulnrly to M de Circom-t. 


EXTRACT FROM THE JOUENAE KEPT BY MR. SENIOR IN 
THE SPRINCI OP 1860. 

Fai-is, May 19. 

I drank tea with the Tocq^uevilles ; I mentioned the 
depression of A. B. 

“A. B.,” said Tocq^ueville, "is one of the political 
theorists who tried to perauade others, and who suc- 
ceeded in persuading themselves, that the reign of Louis 
Pliinppe was the natural termination of the French 
Eevolution, and the beginning of a new era. In every 
different phase of oiu’ Eevolution, clever men have fallen 
into this error. We are political metaphysicians ; we 
draw from a few similar facts what we call general rules, 
and use those rales to explain whatever has been, and 
to foretel all that will ha 

“ My father is seventy-six ; he was about sixteen at the 
time that the Eevolution began. He recollects, therefore, 
the opinions that have prevailed during its progress. 
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“ T\nicn fifteen years of disorder ended in a militaiy 
despotism, ereryljody believed tlmt it had ran its course. 
It seemed to he the natm-al progress of events that 
revolution should produce -war, and that war should 
make the army, and that the amy shoidd make its 
general, omnipotent. 

“Wlien the Consulate and the Empii-e were followed 
hy the Eestoration, it seemed also in the order of things 
that the military raler should he mined hy the ambition 
to which he owed his empire; that he should go on 
playing donhlo or quits, till he had exhausted his good 
fortuue ; that his domestic enemies should join with his 
foreign ones ; that the ancient dynastj' should he restored, 
and that constitutional royalty should become the per- 
manent form of French government. 

“ When Charles X tossed his crown into the hands of 
Ms cousin in 1830, this, too, seemed a natural conclusion 
of the drama. Hie parallel between France and England 
was now complete. ' In a restoration,’ it was said, * the 
first king that is restored is so debghted with his return 
to power, that he is wiUing to accept it on any terms, 
and those terms he is likely to keep tolerably. He is 
resolved not to have to travel again. The successor of 
the restored sovereign takes tlic crown, not as a good 
fortune, hut as a right. He finds the limits within wMeh 
he is confined irksome, and easily believes them to be 
mischievous. His flatterers tell him that they are void ; 
that Ms rights are unalienable, iierliaps divine ; and that 
it is Ms duty to save Ms country, without looking nicely 
to the technical legality of the means which must be 
employed.’ 
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“ He attempts to act on these principles, and is re- 
sisted and deposed. 

" But a great and ancient nation that has once tried 
the experiment of democracy, will not repeat it. It wiU 
select for its new sovereign the next in succession who 
is willing and fit to accept the responsibility, and to 
submit to tlie restrictions, of a constitutional monarchy. 
In that dynasty the conflicting principles of legitimacy 
ajid selection, of divine right, and of popular right, are 
united. It may expect indefinite duration. Such a 
dynasty is in the second century of its reign in England, 
and in the first centuiy of its reign in France. 

"The Eevolution of 1848 edme, and all these illusions 
were dissipated in an hour ; the great monarchical fortress 
which was built for ages turned out to be mere stage 
decoration, 

“ The Eepublic reappeared with its single Assembly, 
its universal suffrage, its clubs, its forced paper currency. 
The line along which they have been travelling since 
1830 turns oxit to have been only a segment of a circle. 
They believe that 1348 has brought them back to the 
point at wliich they started in 1789 ; they fancy them- 
selves now in 1791, armed, without doubt, with far more 
power and with far more experience than were possessed 
by the Legislative Assembly, but also attacked by more 
and much more practised enemies. 

" In the presence of such dangers they despair, and 
add to oui' real sufferings a thousand others still more 
terrible, the creations of their disturbed imaginations. 
As for me, having long known that the ground under us 
is too unstable to support permanently any government 
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•whatever, I am, indeed, grieved and out of spirits, Imt I 
am not terrified. I do not tliinlc that all is over, nor 
do I think that all is lost. I look on my connti'y as a 
patient "whose disease cannot, nt least at present, he 
cured, hut can he palliated ; ■who can he restored to con- 
siderable enjoyment, and whose iUness itself can he 
made the origin of great benefits to the human race 
and to Hmself.” 


TO MRS. GEOTE. 

Tocqueville, July 24, 18S0, 

If I were ill-disposed, Madame, I might complain 
that, knowing me to he one of the most professed 
admirers of your genius, you did not yourself tliink of 
sending to me your pamphlet on pauperism, so that I 
was forced to ask for it through our friend jMi’. Senior. 
But rather than guarrelliug ■with you, I prefer thanking 
you for the pleasure which this Httlc work has afforded 
to me. I received it as I was leaving Paris, and I read 
it on my arrival. I could not have spent the leisure im- 
posed upon me hy illness in a more profitable manner. 
In your pamphlet I find the good sense of the English 
economist rendered more acute and more hrilliiiut hy 
feminine wit and imagination ; an improvciueiit which it 
often greatly needs. You defend the conservative 
princgrles on which our ancient .system of society in 
Europe is founded, and the liheity and the individual 
responsibility attendant upon it ; you defend especially 
the institution of property. You are f^uito right ; you 
can hardly conceive life "without these primary larvs, no 
moTC! c'ln T 
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Yet I own, that this old world, beyond which we 
neither of us can see, appears to me to be almost worn 
out; the vast and venerable macliine seems more 
out of gear every day; and though I cannot look 
forrvard, my faitli in the continuance of the present is 
shaken. I learn from history, that not one of the men 
who witnessed the downfall of the religious and social 
organizations that have passed away, was able to guess 
or even to imagine what would ensue. Yet this did not 
prevent Oliristianity from succeeding to idolatry ; servi- 
tude to slavery ; the barbarkns from taking the place of 
Eoman civilization, and feudalism in trum ejecting the 
barbarians. Each of these changes occureed without 
having been anticipated by any of the writers in the 
times immediately preceding these total revolutions. 
Who, then, can affirm that any one social system is 
essential, and that another is imirossible? But it is no 
less the duty of honest people to stand up for the only 
system which they understand, and even to die for it if 
a better be not shown to them, 

Mr. Grote continues to send me his excellent and 
most interesting " History of Greece I shordd regret not 
having yet thanked him for the latter volumes if I had 
not now the opportunity of conveying my thanks tlunugh 
you. I have just finished his eighth volume (the last 
that I have received) ; it is as full as the earlier volumes 
of facts that wore unknown, and views that were new 
to me, giving me a different and often an opposite im- 
pression of the Greeks. TiU now I never thoroughly 
understood Socrates or the ancient Sophists. I am 
amazed by the erudition, and astonished by the power 
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of abstraction, which such a work must have required, 
those two qualities being seldom found in conjunction. 
Eemember me very kindly to him. Madame de 
Tocqueville sends her affectionate regards. AVe are 
neither of us in vezy good health, though we are not 
exactly ilL . . . 

TO M. DE COECELLE. 

Tocqueville, August 1, 1850. 

Deae Feiend, 

I cannot understand how it is that I have not 
written to yon since the 6th of July. And yet your 
letter gave me great pleasure ; and if it had been only 
to get another I ought to have answered it. I did 
not do so, however, because I live in a sort of apathy 
which maJces unpleasant eveiy exertion, even to gain 
some desirable result. I never could have believed 
that I could become, not mdififeient by any means, but 
so little anxious about either the present or the future 
in a country where the present is so disturbed and the 
future so dark. I think; however, that when revolu- 
tions continue for so long, they produce more or less of 
the effect of a life at sea ; though mnning every day a 
chance of being drowned, the sailor at last forgets even 
that he is on the ocean. Thank God, the helm is no 
longer in my chai’ge; I am only a passenger, and I 
should Mke to remain one, at any rate for some time 
longer. But I think that the restoration of my health, 
at least of that which I call health, and which other 
people would call illness, will oblige me to resume my 
political duties when the Assembly meets. 
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I know not if tlie circumstances in which I have 
latterly hecn placed, or the increased seriousness that 
one accjuires with age ; my solitary life, or some other 
cause of which I am not conscious, has affected my 
mind, and set it working ; hut the truth is, that I have 
never felt so much the want of an eternal foundation, 
the solid basis on which life ought to rest. 

Doubt has always seemed to me to be the most un- 
bearable of all evils ; worse tlian death itself. 

To turn to other things, I must tell you that I do 
not see without apprehension tire operation here of the 
new law of elections.* It strikes heavily and blindly. 
I hope for little that is good from any of the efforts 
made or projected for the re-establishment of our social 
system. I fear that, hy dying from one remedy to an- 
other, they will damage the vitals of hbei’ty ; I know 
that at present liberty is out of favour ; but, whatever 
may happen, I am, and always shall remain, faithful to 
her. I do not think that modern society wiU he able to 
do long without her. The excesses lately committed in 
her name may make her appear hateful, hut cannot de- 
stroy her beauty or make her less essential I think, 
too, that we should treat all the principles which we have 
long professed, when, for the moment, they become less 
practicable, as we do our old friends when they behave 
iU ; and that we owe, even to ourselves, not to abuse or 
attack them. 

Dorgive this long prose, for the sake of the great 
pleasure affoi-ded to me by my unrestrained commu- 
nications with you. 

* The law of the Slat May, 1850, which restricted the sufQ.'ai'e. — Tn. 
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EXTBACTS FROM THE JOURNAL KEPT BY ME. SENIOR 
DURING HIS VISIT TO NORMANDY, 

Tocquaville, Saturday, August 17, ISCO. 

I talked over with ToequeviUe tlie prospects of tke 
four great parties. 

"The terror,” he said, “wMch the Eepuhlic at first 
spread has passed off. Men see that it does not neces- 
sarily hring with it war, paper money, and bankruptcy ; 
still less confiscation and tl\e guillotine. But it is not 
trusted. The feeling of the mass of the people, of the 
peasant, the artizan, and the shopkeeper, as well as of 
the proprietor and the merchant, is against a constantly 
shifting chief. 

“Far from valuing the power of electing a new quasi 
king every four years, they detest it, ‘ We must,’ they 
say, ' have something permanent.’ 

"The republican party, thei-efore, as a party, has 
become powerless. Two years hence, or perhaps sooner, 
some different foim of government will be established. 

"■\7iLL it, then, be the return of the Orleans family, 
excluding the elder branch ? 

“That seems scarcely possilfie at present. Their 
friends are a minority, small when compared with the 
number of those who are indifferent to them ; and not 
large w-hen compared with the number of those who 
are positively hostile to them. 

“ Will it be the return of Henry V. ? 

" The great obstacle to thm is the association of the 
Bourbon name with the old regime. That government, 
gay and brilliant as it looks in om’ histories and in our 

VOTi. TT. r 
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memoirs, must have been horribly bad ; for the detesta- 
tion of it is almost the only feeling that has survived 
the sixty years that have passed since its fall. 

“ The Tronch can bear oppression ; they can bear to 
see their children carried off by the conscription, and 
their property by the tax-gatherer; but they can- 
not bear the privileges and the petty vexations of 
feudalism. 

“ You saw the roofless tower in the court. My grand- 
father used it as a colomhier. He kept there 3,000 
pigeons. Ho one was allowed to kill them, and no 
one else in the commune could keep them. In 
1793, when the peasants were the masters, they 
did no harm to any of the rest of om’ property. We 
have lived among them as protectora and Mends for 
centuries ; but they rose en masse against the pigeons, 
killed every one of them, and reduced the tower to its 
present state. 

"When I first was a candidate I failed, not be- 
cause I was not personally popular, but because I 
was a gentiUiomme. I was met everywhere by the 
proverb, ‘Les chats prennenths souris' My opponent 
was of a humble family which had risen to wealth 
and distinction in the Eevolution. This is the most 
favourable combination in the hands of a man of 
ability. Mere wealth is mischievous; it gives no 
influence, and it excites envy. The only time when 
it led to political power was just after the Eevo- 
lution of IS^iS. Every possessor of property, and few 
persons in the provinces are quite without it, was 
alarmed ; and the greatest proprietors were selected as 
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representatives, because they were supposcLl to have the 
greatest stakes. Mere birth is still w’orse than mere 
wealth ; it excites not only envj”, but fear. 

“ The remembrance of the Marian persecutions is still 
vivid in England after 300 years. Our fears of the 
revival of the touv ct colomhier are as fantastic as your 
dread of the faggot and the rack ; but why shoidd they 
not last as long? 

“ Last came the Bonapaiiigts. 

“ Will Louis Napoleon succeed in becoming Emperor? 
I think not. I doubt whether he will attempt it. Ho 
is daring in his plans ; hut when the moment of execu- 
tion come.s, he hesitates. His best chance vvas on the 
29th of January, 1849. 

" He then enjoyed the full prestige of Ids six millions 
of votes. I have no doubt tliat the plan was laid, but 
at the decisive moment he or his advisers flinched” 

I said that one of his itishest acts seemed to be the 
dismissal in November, 1849, of the only respectable 
ministry that could he obtained. 

ToequeviUe answered, that supposing his object to he 
the establishment of himself as permanent ruler, and 
the subversion of the present constitution, his conduct 
then was, at least, plausible. 

“We,” he said, “had served his purpose. We had 
enabled him to get through the most perilous period 
of his new reign ; the substitution of the legislative for 
the constituent assembly. We had maintained peace 
within and without, hut we were doing too Ivell. The 
republic was becoming respectable, and there was a fear 
that the people would acquiesce in it. By throwing the 
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adiiiiuistration into the hands of a sot of clerks without 
experience or anthoiity, he let loose the jiassioiLs of the 
assembly, and enabled it to become, what is not easy, 
both fonnidable and contemptible. 

“I will not venture to prophesy, or even to guess, 
but I thinli that the least improbable result is, that he 
will be re-elected at the end of his time ; but that, in 
other respects, the present constitution will last its three 
years ; beyond that, aU is darkness. 

" If any event indistinctly piosents itself, it is the 
reconciliation of the two branches, and the success of 
an united effort to give the crown to Henry V. and to 
the Comte do Paris, as his successor ; this i.s perhap.s 
oui' best chance now, as the maintenance of the elder 
branch was our best chance twenty years ago.” 


Monday, August 19, 1850. 

We talked of Tlders’ "History of the Empire.” 

"Its defect,” said Tocqueville, "is its inadeq^uate 
appreciation of the causes, intrinsic and extrinsic, 
which united to form Napoleon. 

“ Few liistoiies give to these two .sets of causes their 
due or their relative weight 

“Some attribute too much to the circumstances in 
which their hero was placed, others to the accidents of 
his character. Napoleon, though gigantic in war and 
in legislation, was imperfect and incoherent in both. 
No other great general, perhaps no general whatever, 
suffered so many defeats. Many have lost one army, 
some perhaps have lost two ; but who ever survived the 
destnietioTi of fonr 2 
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" So in legislation, lie snlxlned anarchy, he resloreil 
our finances, ho did much to which France owes in part 
her power and her glory. But ho deprived her not 
only of liberty, hut of the wish for liberty ; he enveloped 
her in a network of centralization which stifles infU- 
vidual and corporate resistance, and prepares the way 
for the despotism of an assembly or of an emperor. 
Assuming him to have been perfectly selfish, nothing 
could he better planned or better exeented. He seized 
with a sagacity which is reidly marvellous, out of the 
elements left to him by the Convention, tho.se which 
enabled him to raise himself, and to level everything 
else; which enabled Ids will to penetrate into the 
recesses of provincial and even of private life, and 
rendered those below him incapable of acting or think- 
ing, almost of wishing, for themselve.?. 

“ Thiers does not aufflciently explain how it was that 
Hapoleon was able to do this, or why it w'as that he 
chose to do it ; nor has his private chameter been ever 
well drawn as a whole. 

“ There is much truth in Bourrienne, though mixed, 
and inseparably mixed, with much invention. 

“Napoleon’s taste was defective iu everything, in 
small things as well as in great ones ; in hooks, in art, 
and in women, as well as in ambition and in glory, 

“ The history of the Empire and the history of the 
Emperor are stiU to be written. I hope one day to 
write them.” 
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Thurada^, August 22, ISSi). 

After dinner, we tallved over the Eevolution of 1848. 

“I had a long conversation,” said Tociiueville, “with 
one of the ministers almut a week before the dnieute 
began. I was alarmed, bnt he Innghed at my fears. 

“ ‘ There is no cause,’ he said, ‘ even for uneasiness ; 
there ai-e 65,000 troops in Paris, besides the national 
guards.’ 

" In fact, however, there were only 25,000 ; but that 
was more than enough, if they had been allowed to act. 

“As soon, however, as Louis Philippe heard that the 
national guards were waveriag, he despaired. 

" There is not a more revolutionary institution,” he 
continued, “that is to say, an institution more pro- 
ductive of revolutions, than a national guard. Just 
after a revolution, to be sure, it is usefiil, as a protector 
of property ; but its instincts are to bring one on. The 
majority of its members have no political knowledge ; 
they sympathise with the prevalent feeling, which is 
seldom favourable to a government. Some wish to 
give it a lesson, others would like to overthrow it. 
Very few, except in moments of excitement, like tho.se 
of June, 1848, choose to expose themselves in itg 
defence ; and one national guard who joins the mob 
does more harm than all the good that can be done by 
twenty who support it. The mob have not the least 
respect for the uniform ; but the soldiers will not fire 
on it 

“Even on the 24th of Eehruary,” continued Toeque- 
ville, “the monarchy might have been saved, if the 
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proclauifition of the Pi'ovi.sional Govemment, anil the 
retreat of the Duchess of Orleans, could have been 
retarded only for an hour. 

“After ha\Tng sat oirt the revolutionary scene, heard 
the proclamation of the Republic, and seen Lamartine 
and Ledm EoUin set off for the Hotel de Ville, I ivns 
quitting the Chamber, and had reached the laniling- 
l)laee of the stau-case which leads from the waiting- 
room into the court now occupied by our Provisional 
house, Avhen I met a company of the 10th Legion, with 
fixed bayonets, led hy General Oudinot, not in uniform, 
but brandishing his cane in a military style, and crying, 

‘ En avant ! Vive lo Eoi, et la Duclresse d’ Orleans 
Eegerrtc ! ’ By his side, gesticulating and shouting in 
the same manner, was a man whom I rvill not name, 
who, by the evening, had become a fierce republican, 

“ The national guards, though not numerous, uttered 
the same cries, and rushed up the staircase with great 
resolutioiL Oudinot recogirised me, caught me by the 
arm, and cried, 

“‘Where are yon going? Come nith us, and we 
rvill sweep those ruffians out of the Chamber,’ ‘My 
dear General,’ I answered, ‘it is too late ; the Chamber 
is dissolved, the Duchess has fled, tire Provisional 
Govemment is on its way to the Hotel de Ville.’ 

“ The impulse, however, which he had given to the 
column of national guards was such that it did not stop. 
I turned baci:, and we all re-entered the chamber. The 
crowd had just left it The national guards stood still 
for an instant, looking with astonishment on the empty 
benches, and then dispersed in all directions. They 
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balonged to the Quai'tier St. Germain. Oudinot liad 
eollected them hy going from house to house. If he 
had been able to do so two hours, or even one hour, 
earlier, the destinies of France, and perhaps of Europe, 
might have been altered.” 


August 35, 1S50. 

TocquoviUe, A. B., and I took a long walk over the 
downs commanding the sea. 

"I am now forty-six,” said Tocqueville, “and the 
changes which have taken place in the habits of society, 
as I fiiintly recollect my boyhood, seem to have requhed 
centuries. 

“Tlie whole object of those among whom I was 
brought up, was to amuse, and bo amused. Politics 
were never talked of, and I believe very little thought 
of. Literature was one of the standing subjects of 
conversation. Every new book of any merit was read 
aloud, and canvassed and criticised with on attention, 
and a detail which we should now think a doplorahle 
waste of time. I recollect how everybody used to he 
iu ecstasy about things of DeHUe’s, which notliing 
would tempt me now to look at. Every considerahlo 
country house had its theatre, and its society often 
furnished admirable actors. I remember my father 
returning after a short absence, to a large party in his 
house. "We amused ourselves by receiving him in dis- 
guise. Chateaubriand was an old woman. Wohody 
would take so much trouble now. Every incident was 
matter for a little poem. 

" People studied the means of pleasing as they now 
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do those which produce profit or power. Couser and 
•racontur are among tlu; lost arts. So is htii/' Halos. 
hladanio Eecauiier was the delight of Paris, hut she 
sai<l very little. She listened and smiled intelligently, 
and from time to time threw in a c^uestion or a remark 
to show that she undersloud yon. 

“ Prom long hahit she knew what were the subjects 
on which each guest sliow'cd to most advantage, and 
she put him upon them. Tire last, indeed, w'os not 
difficult, for the guest, a veteran caiisPA'.i', kuew better 
even than she did his forte, and seized the thread that 
lead to it. It was only by inference, onlj- hy iiHjuning 
why it was that one talked more easily at her house 
than elsewhere, that one discovered the perfection of 
her art ; the influence of women was then omnipotent, 
they gave reputation, they gave fashion, they gave 
political po-wer.” 

"The infiuenoc of women,” said A, B., “is consider- 
able now.” 

"Tes,” said Tocqucville, “ hut in. a very different way. 
It is not the influence of mistresses, or of friends, hut 
of wives. And generally it is mischievous. Its effect 
is to destroy political independence. This is a con.se- 
quence of the poverty of our public men. The vife is 
always there suggesting how much a little expenditure 
here, and a little there, would add to the comfort of the 
m6nage, and the husband barters his principles for a 
few thonsand francs.” 

“The limonsin,” said A B., “is among the least 
altered parts of Prance. I was at a wedding near 
Limoges two or three years ago, to honour which, for four 
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days running, from seventy to eighty neighbours came 
every day, and u'cnt au-ay the next.” 

“"WTiere did they .sleep?” I asked. 

“ Uliy, a great portion of them,” he answered, “ did 
not sleep at aH They danced, or talked, or amused 
thcm.selves otherwise all night, and rode away in the 
morning. Por those who chose to sleci), several rooms 
were strewed with mattresses as clo.se as the floor could 
hold them, and there they lay; the men in one room the 
women in another. Many of the ladies arrived on 
horseback, followed by a donkey carrying the baU dress 
in a bandbox.” 

* Among the things,” continued Tocqueville, “ which 
have disappeared with the anoien regime, are its habits 
of expenditure. Nobody could now decently and com- 
fortably spend above 200,000 francs a year; to waste 
more we must gamble, or give in to some absurdity. 
No expense has been more reduced than that of ser- 
vants. Tha femme de charge, your housekeeper, scareoly 
exists ; nor is the femme de chambre, in the capacity 
of your lady’s-maid, commonly seen. Her duties are 
usually divided among the other servants ; and so are 
tliose of your house-maid. Then we pay much lower 
wages. I give Eugene 600 fr-ancs a year ; but that is 
an exception. The general rate is from 400 to 500, 

“Eug&ne,” he added, “is a man whom I have always 
envied, and I envy him now. If happiness consists in 
the correspondence of our wishes to our powers, as I 
believe that it does, he must be happy. I have all my 
life been striving at things, not one of which I shall 
completely obtain. In becoming a thoroughly good 
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sfewant, lie lias done all tiiat lie wishes to do ; in 
getting a master and mistress to whom ho is attaclied, 
and who are attached to him, he has obtained all that 
he wishes to obtain. To stun up aU, ho is a heiu He 
tbught like a lion in June.” 

We ended oiu’ walk by calling on the cure. He has 
a pretty little house, and a good garden ; they hcdong to 
the benefice. He surprised me by sajing, that the 
poiralation. of his parish averaged only tliree to a hon.se; 
there are few seri-ants and no lodgens. In many cases, 
therefore, a house is inhabited by a single purson. 
There is something dreary in the idea ; but it must be 
recoUocted that the house is very small, ami the ueigh- 
bours very near. 

Ho estimated the number of children to a marriage at 
three. 


August 2t*, 1850. 

We talked of the changes in French literature during 
the last hundred and fifty yeans. 

“If,” said ToequeviUe, “Bossuet or Pascal w^ere to 
come to life, they would think us receding into semi- 
harharism; they would lie unable to enter into the ideas 
of our fashionable writers, they would he disgusted by 
their style, and he puzzled even by their language.” 

“What," I asked, “do you consider your golden age?” 

“The latter part,” he answered, “of the seventeenth 
century. Men wrote then solely for fame, and they 
addressed a public small and highly cultivated. French 
literature was young; the highest posts were vacant; 
it was comparatively easy to be distinguished. Extra- 
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vagancf, was not iiccessaiy to attract attention. Style then 
was the mere veliicle of thought ; first of aH to be per- 
sijicuous, next to he concise, was aU that they aimed at. 

'• In the eighteenth century competition had begun. 
It had become difficult to be original by matter, so men 
tried to strike by style ; to clearness and brevity, orna- 
ment was added — soberly and in. good taste, but yet it 
betrayed labour and effort To the ornamental has 
now succeeded the grntesq^ue; just as the severe style 
of oixr old Noimaii architoetui® gradually became florid, 
and ultimately flamboyant. 

"If I were to give a Scriptural genealogy of our 
modern popular writers, I should say that Eousseau 
lived twenty years, and then begat Bernardin de St 
PieiTe; that Bernardin de St Pierre lived twenty 
years, and then begat Chateaubriand; that Chateau- 
briand lived twenty years, and then begat Victor Hugo ; 
and that Victor Hugo, being tempted of the devil, is 
begetting every day.” 

"■\\Tiose son,” I asked, “is Lamartine?” 

“ Oh,” said Tocqueville, “he is of a different breed: 
his father, if he had one, is Chenier; but one might 
almost say that he is ea: se ipso natus. "When he entered 
the poetical world, aU men’s minds were still heaving 
with the Bevolution, It had filled them with vague 
conceptions and undefined wishes, to which Lamartine, 
without making them distinct enough to show their 
emptiness or their inconsistency, gave something like 
form and colour. Bis ‘Meditations,’ especially the first 
part of them, found an accomplice in every reader. He 
seemed to espress thoughts of which every one was 
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couscirius, tliougli no one before had embodied thorn in 
words.” 

I said that I feared that I .should be unable to read 
them ; and that, in fact, there was little French poetiy 
that I could read. 

“ I have 110 doubt,” answered Tocqueville, “ that 
there is much poetry, and good poetrj”, that no one Init 
a native can relish. Tlierc are parts of Shakespeare 
which you admire, and I have no douht veiy ju.stly, in 
wliich I cannot see any heaiity.” 

" Can you,” I .said, “read the ‘Henriade,’ or the ‘Pu- 
cclle?’ ” 

“ Hot the ‘nemlade,”’he answered, ‘'nor can aiiyhody 
else ; nor do I much like to read the ‘Pucelle,’ but it i.s 
a wonderful piece of workmanship. How Yoltaire could 
have disgraced such exf£uisite hinguage, poetrj', and -wit, 
hy such grossness, is inconceivahle ; hut I can recollect 
when grave magistrate.s and .statesmen knew it hy heart. 
If you wish for pine specimens of Yoltiiii’e’s wit, and 
ease, and command of language, look at his ‘Piiiccs 
Diverses.’ As for his tragedies, I cannot read them — 
they are artificial — so, indeed, arc Piacine’s, though he is 
the best wi’iter of French that ever used the language. 
In Corneille there are passages really of the highest 
order. But it is our prose writers, not our poets, that 
are our glory; and them you can enjoy as well as I can.” 

TO M. DUPATOE, 

Paris, October 12, 1850. 

I have long been wishing to write to you, dear Mend, 
I was prevented by my ignorance of your address. I 
have only just heard it fromEivet. He tells me that 
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jw return to Paris atout the 25th. I should rejoice at 
this neu's if I were sure of being here myself at that 
time ; but this is far from being the ca.se. 

Some of our mutual friends have no doubt told you 
that my health obliges me to spend the coldest part of 
the winter with Madame de ToequeviUe in Italy. Though 
I have been set up in other respects by my stay in the 
coimtry, my bronchia and larynx are stiU so weak and 
irritable, that the doctors are afraid of the next winter, 
and of the excitement and worry of public life. They 
offer me the choice between staying at home and taking 
no part in polities, with the chance of not getting well ; 
or going away for some months, and giving myself up to 
complete test and silence ; after which, they say, that 
I shall probably return weU, and able to resume my 
former life. I thought it wise to choose the latter com-se, 
and I thinlr that you will approve. • 

Political considerations chiefly made me hesitata I 
own that I should not be sorry to be away if the Assem- 
bly is to go on as it has done during the last year. But 
if a decisive crisis should take place in my absence, I 
should he grieved and disturbed. I do not think that 
an immediate crisis is probable, Eeasoning only upon 
general principles, it would appear to he likely, and 
even imminent ; hut I am too well acquainted with the 
characters of the men on whom it depends to believe 
in its being so near. 

I need not tell you how I regretted that you were not 
able to come to Oherhourg, and thence to accompany 
Lanjuinais to Tocqueville, where we should have been 
so glad to receive you. 
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TO M. BE COECELLE. 

Dijon, November 1, IfSO. 

You heard that Dr, Andral vrishcd me to spend the 
■n'inter in the South. I write to you from the first .stage. 
Although I have a decided, and ev'C-n passionate taste 
for travelling, I set off this tune with an uneasines,s and 
heaviness of heart, which would augur ill if I heheved 
in omens ; but the state of my muid is explained by 
that of pxihlic affair.s. They are, indeed, enough to make 
one anxious. I think that nothing of importance will 
happen during my absence, except that the relations 
between the President and the Assembly will become 
more and more unpleasant, without coming to an open 
rupture. If this prophecy of mine he realized, I own 
that my absence would he a relief to me ; for I know 
nothing more fatigming, onervathig, and distressing, 
than to drift, as we have been doing lately, on a rolling 
sea, with neither wind nor tide, and out of sight of 
shore. Such a navigation wears out everj'thing, ship 
as well as crew. If it is to go on, as .seems likely, I 
had rather remain on land. 

StiU, will things be in the same state six months 
hence 1 This is what distmhs me. On general prin- 
ciples this is not to be expected, for we act as if on the 
eve of a struggle. But flie genend languor of the 
public mind may reach and keep motionless the most 
active. It is as difflcult to be violent in a calm as it 
is to be moderate in a storm. 

I repeat, then, my hopes, that duriag the ensuing sis 
months, and perhaps even forstiH longer, the two powers 
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■\vliom. the constitution has so a-wkwardly placed tiite-a- 
tetc, thougli they may quarrol, will not fight. Still 
tlie^e political metaphysics do not set me at rest. Yon 
must omi, my dear Mend, that the aspect of affairs is 
enough to sadden a man ivho is going abroad. I go, 
therefore, in veiy had spirits ; for though I do not care 
to he here in the alafu quo, I should never forgive myself 
for being absent in the event of a crisis, whichever way 
it might turn. I need not say more about it, than to 
beg you to tliink how you yourself would feel in my 
situation. It wid be such an anxious one, that yon will 
perform not only a friendly, but a charitable action, by 
writuig to me frequently, and at length. Pray do so, 
my dear Corcelle ; I a.sk it as a great kindnesfs — ^the 
grcateat that yon can now show to me. 

You know that there axe occasions in life when 
health must give way to duty and honour. Events may 
happen that will render my return absolutely necessary. 
Should they occur, remember that I trust to you to let 
me know instantly. 

I have not yet fixed where to go. We think of 
choosing the place of aU others most celebrated for its 
climate, Palermo j but as yet nothing is settled. 

TO M. G. DE BEAUMONT. 

Naples, November S4, 1S50. 

Our voyage from Marseilles to Italy, my dear friend, 
was as full of accidents as oui journey from Paris to 
Marseilles. Eirst, we were detained for a day longer 
than we ought at Genoa, and thus were prevented from 
taking advantage of the fine weather which we had tiU 
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then enjoyed. The news of the teruiiuntinn of the 
qiuii'antiue at Naple-s had ja^st aniwd at Creuoa and 
£ill along that coast, .so that a ho.st of English families 
who were unwillingly niakitig their way hy land, rushed 
on hoard oar vessel, which was a raercliaut ship, and 
tliongli good, was small. Yon cannot imagine what that 
crowd was : the fore-part of the hnat was covered with 
carriages, and the deck and cahiu .so full that we could 
not move. It was in this comlition, and in the middle 
of the night, that we encountered, between Leghorn and 
Givita Vecchia, one of the most violent gales that I 
ever experienced. The deck soon became untenable ; 
the sea broke over it every minute. Men, women, and 
children had to mr into the cabin, where they were 
packed like negroes in a 8lavc-.ship. "When once one 
got in, it was impo.ssible to get out again, for the com- 
panion ladder was so choked nith people, that it soon 
became impossible to go up or down it. Add to this, 
universal sea-sickness, and you may judge of the abomin- 
ation. of desolation of such n place. But the worst 
part was, that there soou was such a want of air, that 
I thought that I really was going to be .suffocated. 
Since my illness, my lungs have not recovered their 
elasticity, and every moment I felt as if I should cease 
to breathe. Happily, there was a little port-hole close 
to me wliich. I succeeded in opening ; my face was soou 
washed by the waves, but still I was able to live, which 
was my object for the time being. At daybreak the 
storm abated, and we landed at Givita Vecchia, looking 
like ghosts. Here our misfortunes ended. After resting 
one day, we pushed on. to Eome, where we spent 
YOIi, a K 
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one night. ... On my arrival at Naples, three days 
ago, I read the President’s message. . . . 

AVe have here 'wind, rain, hail, thunder — every •weather 
except cold. The ah' has always been soft, which suits 
me extremely well ; the material man has never been 
hotter, but the spiritual is starved. The country is 
wonderfully beautiful, hut what a population ! what a 
hubbub ! what inconceivable dirt 1 what rags ! what 
vermin! To find such abominations as one meets at 
every step in the streets of Naples, one must go into the 
most hoirible comers of Algiers. From what 1 hear, it 
seems that this tattered populace is friendly to the 
Government, and much opposed to revolutions. The 
lower classes here form what we should call the party 
of order. 

Ido not yet know when we shall quit Naples, or even 
if we shall go any farther than its neighbourhood. For 
my part, I had rather be in Sicily. We are waiting for 
Ampere, whom we expect in a few days, to make our 
decision. 

With regard to my leave of absence, pray settle it as 
you tliink proper. I trust this as well as everything 
else to you. 

It is a great and valuable blessing to possess such a 
friendship as ours, and a trust so well justified by 
experience. Almost every other of the good things in 
this world loses its value with advancing years ; hut 
this becomes more and .more precious as one knows 
men better and learns to look upon them, for the most 
part, with utter and irremediable di'damst 
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TO M. DUFAURE. 

Somuto, Oiicember ii, ISiiO. 

Althoiigli I hear of you, my dear Mend, iu almost all 
the letters that I receive, I Msh to liave some direct 
news from you. In this seclusion I delight m thinking 
of my Mends; and the best way of doing so is to 
communicate with them. 

1 wish only that I had a subject worthy of you. 
But I have none. For what can I say of France, 
winch I see through a mist ? And as for this country, 
I have too near and too correct a view of it to like to 
speak of it. It is sad enough to live here, I assure 
you, for a man in search of auythuig but health ; and 
even for those who, like me, are determined to seek 
nothing else, the enjoyment of good health is often 
spoiled by the sight of so much moral sickness. Like 
all my contemporaries, I have acquired, not only the 
taste for liberty, hut the habit of it — a habit which, 
with many people, survives even the tasta I can- 
not reconcile myself to living, even as a foreigner, 
in a country in which every conceivable liberty is 
either restrained or destroyed. You, who have always 
lived in the midst of the animation, the independence, 
and the noise of our society, cannot understand the 
moral and intellectual torture experienced in a coimtry 
where every action is hampered and impeded ; where 
not only men are silent, but where even their thoughts 
are paralyzed. My mind seems to suffer, as my body 
did ten months ago, when my lungs played ill, and 
I could never take a full respiration. 

9 , 
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Agiiin, Italy is not Cliiua. It joins on to Tranue ; and 
though it does not greatly inliuonce us, we act on it with 
enonnou.s power. I cannot contemplate the miserable 
condition into winch it has I'aUen, without reflecting 
sadly on the fatal influence wliich wc often exercise 
upon all around us. When a revolution breaks out in 
France, all Europe falls into anarchy; and when order 
is re-established in France, every other country restores 
the old abuses. We must confess that neighborrring 
nations love us no better than their sovereigns do. The 
Ecvolution of 18-18 has done irreparable injury to Italy. 
It precipitated her into a political movement which 
had no chance of success, unless the process were slow ; 
and it tore the coimtry out of tho hands of the liberals 
to place it in those of the revolutionists. One is 
shocked to see how many germs of liberty have been 
miserably wasted, trodden under foot, and destroyed in 
this unhappy country, during the last three years, by 
those who had always liberty on their lips. I do not 
think that human foUy and perversity ever showed 
themselves so openly. 

I turn my eyes from such spectacles as much as I 
can, and try to create for myself a world of my own, 
consisting only of these lovely shores and of these fine 
skies. We have found a delightful residence in this 
out-of-the-way part of the world; a house which is 
comfortably fui^hed, warm, open to the sun, and 
sheltered from cold winds ; a Belvedere in a forest of 
orange-trees, with the Bay of Naples under our windows. 
I have brought some hooks, and in their society I try to 
forget aU that is going on beyond my own horizon. I 
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do not always? succeed, and sometimes political rumours 
startle me. I dread them ; and yet, when I have heard 
none for a long time, I grow anxious. The position of 
France is too critical, and the future too doubtful, to 
adroit of my enjoying real tranquillity without knowing 
what is going on. I am, therefore, vciy grateful when- 
ever my friends are so kind as to keep me infonned as 
to the state of our affau's, at least, in so far as they are 
able; for politics with us form a labyrinth of paths, so in- 
tercepted and so devious, that even those lx?st acquainted 
with them do not know in what direction the eountr}’, or 
even they themselves, may be walking. From all that 
I hear, it seems to me to be pretty clear that notlung 
decisive will occur before the spring. Security on this 
point is a great relief and comfort to me. I hope that 
before any considerable event takes place, I .shall he at 
home, and ready to share with mj’ Mends the chance.s 
of fortune. 

Good-hye, &c. 

TO THE COMTESSE DE CIEUOURT. 

Sorrento, December 80, IS-SO. 

I was waiting, Madame, to write to you till I had 
made the acquaintance of General Filaiigieri, by whom 
I am sure that I should have been well received, as my 
letter to him was from you. However, I am obliged, 
with great regret, to tell you that I am unable to make 
use of your introduction. The bad effects of our first 
voyage on the health of Madame de Tocqueville, and 
our weU-fouuded fears of finding no lodging at Palenno, 
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except in the hotel, determined ns to fix ourselves at 
>Sorrento, vheiice I write to you. 

I dare say that you know tliis charming spot, so 
I need not deserihe it to you ; and you will have no 
ditiicult)' in lielieving that T enjoy it as much as, one 
can ever enjoy oneself away from one’s friends and one’s 
country. Now and then, as I said before, I think with 
a sigh of Sicily. I am particularly sorry to lose the 
opportunity of conversing with General Filangieri, w'ho, 
as I hear on all sides, is the most distinguished man in 
this country. 

I allow myself as little as pos.sil)le to think of politics, 
aird I try not to let them annoy me. Hitherto, this 
mode of Hfe, and especially this admirable climate, 
have rerived me more than I had dared to expect. I 
really hope to carry hack with me to Paris a capital of 
good health. This capital I shall no doirht spend, and 
perhaps everr, Hke others, I shall waste it in what is 
called the great business of life, as if it were not the 
great business of every one’s life to keep Iris body irr 
health and Iris mind at rest. 

Although I live like a hermit, and perhaps because 
I live like a hermit, I am extremely ettrious to know all 
that is going on in the woiid, or, to use the language of 
hermits, aU secular affairs. It would he most kind and 
charitable in you to tell me, when you answer me (that 
is, at lcni5t, if you really are willing to take so much 
trouble), some news, and, above all, some of your own 
news. There is no man who could prize them more highly. 

Tlrough solitary, do not think that I am quite without 
resoru'ces. I have brought as companions a few ex- 
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cellent Looks. It sometimes occurs to me, I tell you 
this as a secret, that on the whole I prefer living with 
hooks to living with authors. One is not always happy 
with the latter ; while books are intelligent companions, 
■without vanity, ill-humour, or caprice; they flo not 
want to talk of themselves, do not disKke to hear others 
praised ; clever people whom one can summon and dis- 
miss just as one pleases. A capital recommendation ; 
for though there is nothing so delightful as agreeable 
conversation, it shares the fate of all other pleasure.s, and 
to be fuUy enjoyed ought to be taken only when one 
chooses, and as one chooses. I need not say that my 
distrust of authors does not extend to my friend Ampfere, 
whom I am impatiently expecting to-morrow', or the day 
after. His least merit is ■writing ; and I know by experi- 
ence that no companion can be more agreeable and de- 
lightful than he is in retirement. As I wish to keep him 
as long as possible in our retreat, I have fitted him up a 
south room, with a grove of orange-trees under his ■window, 
and a glimpse of the sea in one comer. I have put in a 
fireplace and a carpet, two things which are sometimes 
necessary, though they are rare in this fortimate climate, 
where few precautions are taken against winter. I hope 
that he will like his cell ; that he ■wiU stay as long as 
we shah, at Sorrento ; that we shall talk a great deal, and 
even work a little ; for complete idleness is good for 
nothing ; and has never fattened any hut fools, so it is 
said, but even this I doubt 
Adieu, Madame. Porgive all this gossip in considera- 
tion of the pleasure that writing to you affords me, and 
believe in my respectful attachment 
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TO M. GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. 

Sorrento, Jnnuaiy 5, 1851. 

. . . We continue to delight in Sorrento. I have not 
had a day’s illness. The accounts you have heard of 
the cold of Sorrento u'ere exaggerations. I have never 
kno-wn a inontli of May as uniformly ■warm and fine 
as the month of Decemher which has just ended. The 
thermometer in the night has never Mien below G° or 
8*^, and in the day it has in general risen to 12° or 15° 
(centigrade). Add to this a hot sun, and a total absence 
of wind, and you have what in France we should call 
magnificent May weather, minus the poetry which 
belongs to May — ^the sudden return of all animated 
beings to life, and the universal awakening of natui’C 
from her long sleep. We live here in utter solitude. 
Ampere has not yet arrived His hieroglyphics keep 
him in Eome. However, though we are most anxious 
for his company, our isolation does not distress us. I 
try, as I told you before, to employ my mind without 
fatiguing myself, and I succeed. If I am pleased with 
what I am doing, I will read it to you on my return. 
Writing is a delightful occupation when one has plenty 
of leisure, and when one’s object is to please oneself and 
not the public. That judgment of the public in per- 
spective spoils the enjoyment . . . 

The worst part of my present residence is, that one may 
study everytldng but Italy. I should like to learn, at 
least, what is going on close to me in this little space ; 
but I find it very difficult Fear, ignorance, or perfect in- 
difference, closes every mouth. Besides, I find it hard to 
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2nake ncrpaintaiices, tliougli I am not particular as to 
the sort. The Italian middle classes, the only class to 
he found at Sorrento, do not care to visit you, because 
they do not cai'e that you should visit them ; and they 
do not care that you should visit them, because they 
live in garrets of which tliey are ashamed, and which 
they do not choose to convert into clean and comfoitabfo 
apartments. You know, too, as well as I do, that con- 
versation, especially in travelling, is an exchange, and 
that one can learu nothing from those who wish to learn 
notlung from you. How willingly I would allow these 
people to dispense with their low hows and their super- 
latives, if they would change them for the curiosity and 
precise information of tlio-se long Yankees, who used to 
go on chevung their tobacco whilo they were talking to 
us ; hut who every day taught us something that was 
new and useful. 

I, therefore, learn only what my eyes teach me ; and 
practical observation every day shows me that the 
population among whom I live is civil, well-behaved, 
easily led, not given to thieving, extremely ignorant and 
superstitious ; in fact, in perpetual chUdhood. They are 
childTen of good dispositions, but iH brought up. Such 
a government as this could not be maintained with any 
other subjects. It is only on near view that one see.s 
this. But how sad it is that, aU the world over, govern- 
ments are just as rascally as nations will allow them 
to he. This is the only limit to their vices. . , . 
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SoiTento, January 29, 1861, 

. . . The last newspapers which I have received are 
these of the 19th. I learnt from them the vote of the 
Asseraldy on the 18th, adopting Sainte Beuve’s amend- 
ment,* and sonnding an official note of defiance. . . . 

. . . "NVhat will he the con.se(iuence, I cannot teU ; 
hut whatever takes place, I am very glad that it passed. 

. . . Always supposing that this triumph of the 
Assembly will he complete, and that the President will 
accept his defeat, I no less continue to think, as I have 
done for a long time past, that the chances for the futme 
are in his favom*, and that common prudence will secure 
them to him. I attach more importance to the general 
aspect of the country than to any particular accident, 
however momentous. Tlie general tendency seems to 
he a movement on the part of the nation from hherty 
towards a concentrated and permanent power. The fact 
that the most eminent political and military men are 
opposed to tliis movement, does not reassure me, for we 
live in a democratic age and society, where individuals, 
even the most distinguished, count for little. To form 
my own opinion, I listen neither to those who extol, nor 
to those who depreciate, the talents of the candidates. 
In these times the man himself is not of conscgnence, 
hut the means by which he attains to power. A dwarf 
may be carried on the crest of a wave to the top of a 
cliff, which a giant could not climb from the beach. . . . 

Ton know that Ampere came here a few days ago ; we 
have also the Seniors, whose society we much enjoy. . . . 

* “The naaeinWy declares that it has not oonfidenoe in the tninistiy, 
and passes to the order of the day,” — ^Tr. 
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SOEEEKTO, JANTTAEY 29, 1851. 

Tlie following extracts contain, some of the com’ersa- 
tions aUuclod to by M. de TocqiiG\'iUe, in his letter to 
Mr. Senior, of the 28th of Ifovemher, 1851, and men- 
tioned by M. Ampfere, in his charming memoir of M. de 
Toequeville, published in the Gorrespowlunf : — 

“ We used to talce long walks over the mountains, for 
though so fragile, he was a great walker. Sometime.^ 
we halted in some lovely spot, with the sea spread out 
before its, and the slcy of Ifaples above ns. We re.sted 
to take breath, and then resumed our convers.'ition.s. 

"His inexhaustible mind, which at no time displayed 
more activity or more freedom, touched, without rmdne 
haste or too rapid transition, but with even flow and 
infinite variety, one suliiect after another. They .suc- 
ceeded each other without effort, from the most impor- 
tant aud logical discussions down to the nio.st piquant 
anecdotes. Though always perfectly simple, he pre- 
served, in the most intimate and familiar conversations, 
the purity of expression and admirable choice of words 
which was a part of his very nature. "UTiile sitting on 
the rocks around Sorrento, I might have written doTO 
(and why did I not ?) all that e-scapcd his lips in those 
moments of friendly intercourse.” 


Sorrento, Wednesday, Jtmtiary 39, 1851. 

We had just heard the news of the vote of the 
Assembly of the 18th of January, that it had no con- 
fidenoo in the present French ministry. 

“ The last time,” said Toequeville, " that a French 
Chamber s'rreed on such a vote was in June, 1830 : an 
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ominous recollection ; liut in 1830, the 221 had the 
coimtry at their hack. 

“ It is difficult to say hour far the country sympa- 
tliizes with the Asseml%. The President makes no 
undignified appearance in public. His immense patron- 
aye throws all Prance at his feet. The framers of the 
constitution meant to render him merely the subordinate 
officer of the Assembly. 'Within the limits of the con- 
stitution the Assembly was to be sovereign ; but they 
have given to the President means of power and in- 
fluence with which they, the Assembly, find it difficult 
to cope. And I agree with Tliiers, that if, in the 
struggle, the Assembly yields, we have the empire 
under another name. It is possible that he may make 
a compromi.se with them on the dotation question, give 
up his ministers, and receive his tliree millions : wliich, 
of course, would be dishonourable to him. It is more 
probable that his ministers will refuse to continue. 

“ To be censured by the Ajssembly, and treated by 
the President ns mere clerks, is paying a liigh price for 
office.’’ 

It is unfortunate," I said, “ that Louis Hapoleon has 
learnt so little in England,” 

“He learnt in England,” said ToequeviUe, "a good 
deal Ho learnt, for instance, the value of private enter- 
prise and skill. He is less inclined than most of his 
ministers are to interpose in all great works the action of 
the government ; but he has not leaimt even the prin- 
ciples of parliamentary government He is resolved not 
only to he his own prime minister, hut to he almost sole 
minister. He will not even suhmit to he controlled in 
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his cabinet. Hence arises the anomaly, that the leacluig 
men in the A,ssemLly vote against the ministry, and yet 
refuse to take office. They vote against tlie ministiy, 
because they fancy that they see in them the accom- 
plices of an usuipation; they refuse to take office, 
because they would incur i-es^wnsibility without having 
free agency." 

" It seema to me,” I said, " that the Assembly ought to 
have made its stand against the autocratic pretensions 
of the President, in November, 1840 ; when, in defiance 
of the spirit of parliamentary government, he dismissed 
a ministiy which was supported ly a strong majoiitj'. 
By not resenting that aggression, you invited others." 

"That is true," he answered; “ but the Assembly was 
ne-w, and the President was new ; wc were very anxious 
not to begin so early with a quarrel ; and wo, the retiring 
ministry, used our utmost efforts to obtain for our suc- 
cessors a fair trial. But perhaps, as you say, we were 
wrong.” 

“ What is the next move,” I asked, "if the ministers 
remain?” 

“There are two means,” he answered, “by which the 
Assembly might endeavour to coerce the President. The 
direct taxes, which form the bulk of the revenue, are 
by the constitution only annual It might i-efuse them, 
or' it might pass laws directly aimed at his power. It 
might change, for instance, the constitution of the anny. 
It might exclude the army from Paris ; in fact, exercising 
despotically the whole power of legislation, on all points 
that are not determined by the constitution, it might 
seriously eanhannss or even arrest his administration.” 
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" "Would not either of these coui'ses,” I said, “ induce 
the people to take part with the President ? Each of 
them, would in fact, be fighting the battle at the expense 
of the country, You want, I think, here the expedient 
<>i a dissolution. With us, if the King retain Ministers 
whom the House of Commons disapproves, it stops, or 
rather threatens to stop, the supplies ; not as a party move, 
but as a means of forcing an appeal to the people. It is 
dissolved, and the ultimate umpire, the nation, decides. 
If it sends back, as it did in 1835, a house with the 
same opinions as its predecessors, the Ministers must 
go. If it sends one, as it did in 1781-, with a ministerial 
majority, of course they remain. You seem to have no 
means of consulting the nation, but must wait till the 
Assembly has sat througli its term.” 

“ A dissolution,” he said, “ with us would be a revolu- 
tion. The President, especially a Bonaparte, could not 
bo left, even for a few weeks, unchecked by a counter- 
vailing force. Some years hence, perhaps, if we have 
then popular institutions, our chief magistrate may be 
allowed the power given to yomr sovereign, but not in 
our present state of transition.” 

“But,” I said, “if you refuse to pass laws, and the 
President remains firm, what is to be the result ?” 

“If” he answered, “his conduct were such as to 
justify our accusing Mm of an intention to subvert the 
constitution, we might seize the whole power of the 
state, and impeach Mm.” 

“ And these seditions cries, these promotions of those 
■who uttered them, these dismissals of those who refused 
to join in them, tMs removal of the commander, on 
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■fl'liose sldll and fidelity tlie Assembly relied for its pro- 
tection, are strong indications of plans of nsnqiation?” 

“ They might he urged,” said Ampl-re, “ as implying 
a tendency, but the President may certainly keep witliin 
the limits of the law, and yet make legal govomineut, 
except through his own ministers, impossible.” 

“ Was he wise,” I asked, “ in indxdging in an expen- 
diture which forces him to apply to the chamber for a 
further allowance ? ” 

“Yery unwise,” answered Tocqueville; “he ought 
to have lived vuthin his income, as the richest private 
man in France, without assuming princely magnificence. 
He would have been more respected, and really more 
powerful ; I have told him so a hundred times ; I have 
implored him to lay aside his extravagant retinue, and 
to discontinue his ostentatious fetes.” 

“ But his instincts are towards exj)en3c, and his im- 
mediate adherents, who are as bad adrisers as it is 
possible, stimulate an extravagance by which they profit. 
Ho is always thinking of his uncle. And the expense 
of the Imperial Court is, of course, the part of the 
empire most easily copied,” 

" In what way,” I said, “ does he get rid of so much 
money?” 

“ A great deal of it,” said Tocqueville, “goes in gifts 
to old ofificers : much, of course, iu dinn ers and balls ; 
but more in wbat is called coiilage, waste, carelessness.” 

“Of course,” I said, “he has gained sometliing by 
this expenditure, though he may have lost more.” 

“ If,” answered Tocqueville, "his object he to become 
a sovereign, he may have forwarded it hy accustoming 
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people to see him suiTOunded by a state and splcndoui' 
inconsistent mth private life. But I do not believe 
that his extravagance has been the result of any deep 
political views. I fancy that his real motive has been 
the pleasure of .spending money, of gratifying his im- 
mediate vanity, and the vanity of those around him.” 

“It is wonderful how many men of talent and 
ambition have sacrificed their comfort, and even their 
independence to a taste for expense.” 

*• All that is going on,” continued TocqucvUle, “ fills 
me with uneasiness. I wish well to the President, and 
I wish well to the Assembly, and I see them on the way 
to destroy one another.” 

“ Among all the difl'ereut courses which events may 
take, the one which has for some time appeared to me 
the least objectionable, is the prolongation of Louis 
Napoleon's presidency, and I am grieved to see him 
make it the most objectionable.” 

“ TVliat,” I asked, “ aviB be the prophecy that I shall 
hear Avheu I am in Paris next May ? During the last 
three Mays, it has been an insurrection, and twice it 
has come true.” 

“ The prophecy,” he answered, “ next May, will be a 
Coup d'etat. Some of your Mends will tell you that in a 
week the Assembly will declare itself in danger ; appoint 
a guard of 40,000 men, under the command of one of its 
members, and use it to take the President to ‘Viuconnes. 

“ Others wiU assure you that the news wliich you 
may e.\pect every morning is, that during the night 
the Palais National has been occupied by tbe troops ; 
that the walls ate covered with placards, dcclariupf the 
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Asjsembly dissolved ; and that all the leading members 
of the majority are arrested or concealed. And I will 
not venture to predict that neither of these events, or, 
at least, that no event similar to one of them, wiU 
occur. 

“ In the present state of feeling,’’ he continued, 
“nothing would be easier tiian for the President to 
make himself a constitutional king. It is the form of 
government under which Prance has been most pros- 
perous, it is the one which has the most Mends, and 
the moat effective ones. If one of the Orleans’ iumce.s 
were president, we should slide into it almost uncon- 
sciously. But this is a vtk utterly repugnant to aU' 
Lords Napoleon’s prejudices and tastes. He cannot 
bear to be controlled by an assembly, to take his minis- 
ters from its majority, to submit his conduct to its 
criticism. I am convinced that he had much rather re- 
main President of the Eeimblic, with a vague, tmdefined, 
and, as he thinks, independent power, than become a 
constitutional king, acting under the advice of his min- 
isters and with little real power of choosing them. 

“ Of course I do not mean to say that he is satisfied 
to he a mere president. "What I ofi&rm is, merely that 
he prefers it to being a constitutional Icing. 

" "Wliat he would wish, is to he a king hke HenTj' 17. 
or one of your Tudor sovereigns. He would not object 
perhaps to a senate, which might always pay him com- 
pliments, and sometimes give him advice, which might 
take on itself the details of legislation, and register and 
prumnlgate his decrees. 

“ But, like his uncle, he wishes to govern.” 

VOT.. TT. T, 
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Tuesday, February 4, 1851. 

We expected, in the evening, letters and papers from 
France ; but a continuance of easterly winds has delayed 
the packet, and none arrived. 

Tocqueville is very uncomfortable. 

'• I voted,” he said, “ against Louis Napoleon, partly 
for the very reason which induced the great majority to 
support Mm, because he is a Bonaparte, and partly from 
my deep distrust of his character. But when we had 
him, I was anxious that we should keep on good terms 
with him. To be sure he is essentially Prince, the rSle 
of Washington would have no charm for him. He 
has believed for twenty years that it is his destiny to be 
the permanent ruler of France, and Ms rashness is 
equal to his confidence. Still, T think that it would 
have been possible, for a time at least, to avoid a rup- 
ture, and I have done aU in my power to avert one. In 
aU my letters, I have urged my fiiends to endeavour to 
conciliate him. 

“But now that the conflict has come, I earnestly wish 
that the Assembly may get the better. If the President 
succeeds, if Ms powers, already perhaps too large for a 
representative government, are prolonged and consoli- 
dated, he and Ms comt will become the masters of 
France. . , . The late debates have shown us for the 
first time a party, calling itself the President’s friends. 
They are endeavouring to form into a permanent party, 
the minority of 286 .* 

“ That minority consisted originally of as many shades 

* On ^eUTO*B‘ niBnrtirjAnf — Tw 
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as the majority. There were those who wished merely to 
hlame one portion of the conduct of the ministers there 
there were those who did not intend even to blame, hut 
merely to express regret. I trust that it will dissolve 
now that the accident which created it has passed ; hut 
if it does not, if it crystallizes into a party, such a mino- 
rity, opposed to such a disunited majority, wUl soon 
become the moat powerful body in the Assembly. 

“ The people, too, are now in a state of mind in which 
whatever be its foUies, or its usurpations, they wHl side 
with the executive. They are thoroughly sick of revo- 
lutions, and would sacrifice the constitution to avoid a 
contest.” 

“It is lucky,” I said, “that if your constitution is in 
danger, it is not a more valuable one. If we were to 
lose ours, we should think our loss irreijorable ; but yon 
could run up one as good as this in a few weeks.” 

"The constitution,” he answered, “is detestable; but 
it gives us shelter. 

“ There is no saying what might happen in tire inter- 
regnum. It is of some importance, too, to consider what 
is the character of the man who aspires to be our ruler. 
You think in England, I know, that he is essentially 
pacific ; that be represents the party of order, and thiit 
it is safer to have to deal with liiiu than with the Assem- 
bly. Just at present, while be is thinking only of the 
means of buying friends and crushing enemies, he is 
quiescent; but be has notions about the part which 
France ought to play iu the affaire of Eurojje which 
might make him a very disagiuoable, perhaps a very 
dangerous, member of the political world.” 
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Sorrento, Sunday, February 9, 1S61. 

Tlie papers brouglifc as in the evening the meagre 
result of the "interiiellations” addressed to the new 
French hlinistry on the 28th. 

The Assembly,” said Tocq^iieville, “ has acted as a 
large heterogeneous body may be expected to act. It 
has made an attack, and recoiled — sho-wn its anger, and 
perhaps its impotence. I have no fear that what may 
be called the liberties of France, such as they are, will 
be diminished. "We have now enjoyed legal government 
for thuty-two years ; and we shall retain it. But I fear 
that the monarchical element in our institutions will 
gain more strength, and that the representative body will 
be made weaker than has been the case with either of 
them since the Emphe. 

" As for the Assembly, the probability seems to be 
that until it is roused in May by the great question of 
the revision of the constitution, it will sink into inacti- 
vity* It has, indeed, much to do if it chooses to employ 
itself. There are the laws respecting mortgages to be 
almost re-made — ^there is a poor-law to be invented — 
there are municipal institutions to he created ; but I fear 
that after the excitement of this straggle, it will be dis- 
gusted by its ill success, be unable to act cordially with 
the President, or with ministers whom it despises, and 
will fritter away the next two months on trifles, or in 
imdigiiified disputes between the Eoyalist parties and 
the Montague.” 

“Will the revision of the constitution,” I said, “be a 
matter of earnest debate? I thought that everybody was 
agreed as to its necessity.” 
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“ Eveiyliody,” answered Tocqnevillc, “is agreed as to 
the badness of the constitution ; but not only will it bo 
a mutter vehemently debated, but I doubt whether the 
requisite majority, three-fourths, will be obtained. -:U1 
the parties who fear that it wiU be altered in a manner 
unfavourable to themselves will oppose the revision. 

“ The Montagnards, of course, will oppose it. Tliey 
know that the next constitution will be less republican 
than this is ; and I am not sm’o what will be the con- 
duct of either the Legitimists, the Orleanists, or the 
Imperialists, if any one of them should fear to be a 
loser.” 


Sorrento, February 10, 1&51. 

The ladies on donkies, the men on foot, walked to the 
mountain over the Cape, and thence home by a sort of 
.staircase cut or beaten out on the face of the preci- 
pice. 

We talked of the great writers of the eighteenth 
century. Zes quatre, it was agreed, were Voltaire, IMou- 
tesquieu, Eousseau, and Buffon. 

“"Whom,” said Ampere to ToequeviUo, “do you put 
Mghest?” 

“Voltaire,” answered Tocqueville. “Nothing can 
exceed the clearness, the finesse, the gaiety, and yet the 
simplicity of his style. He had a right to answer as he 
did, to a lady who tallced to him about the beauty of 
his p)hrases. ‘ Madame, je n' at jamais fait une phrase He 
ma vie’ ”* 


* “ Hevet uTote a phrase in my life.' 
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“ Ifext, perhaps as to style, comes Buffon, sometimes 
indeed a little ou stilts ; the reader easily believes v'hat 
we are told, that he never wrote except full dressed, 
and him poudre, but brilliant, and flowing, and some- 
times even poetical, Montesquieu is a little artificial ; 
and liousseau in his earlier works, indulged in long 
sentences, managed it is true, with wonderful skill, but 
still giving to them a laboured air. — It is on Iris ‘ Con- 
fessions ‘ that his fame will rest.” 

TVe talked of Tallejn-and. I said that he appeared 
to me, to have been very indiscreet — that nothing coidd 
be more indiscreet than his celebrated aphorism, 
“that language was given to a man to disguise his 
thoughts.” 

“I do not know,” answered Tocqueville, “that he is 
to be called indiscreet ; for indiscretion is the frank- 
mis.s of a man who does not know that he is laying 
bai'e what ought to be kept covered. TaUeju-and Icnew 
perfectly well that he was talking imprudently ; but he 
yielded to the temptation of a hon mot, a temptation 
which no Frenchnran resists ; and perhaps he was right 
in doing so, for the charms of his conversation were 
among the means of his success. It was principally 
through them that he captivated Bonaparte.” 

“Had Bonaparte,” I asked, "good ta.sto in society?” 

“Better,” answered Tocqueville, “than in most other 
things. His feelings were aU aristocratic. He liked 
people of birth and refinement. He never forgot that 
he was gentiUtomme himself j and though there was 
sornetliing hrnsguc in his general manner ; he could be 
w'hf'li he clioae” 
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“Tlie empire,” I said, '‘must have been an ntrmsiTiff 
iima” 

“ Not very much,” answered TocqueviUe, " for civiU- 
aus ; they were obscured by the military reputations ; 
and military life pa&sed away almost too rapidly to be 
called amusing. I have heard of whole regiments wliich 
in a few years were killed three times over. It seems 
absurd to say so, but one gets accustomed to being 
killed. A short time before I left Paris, I was talkinii 
to an old friend, Kulhi^res, who passed thinugh most 
of the campaigns of the Grand Armb:. He told me that 
at Ftiedland his men stood motionless for two hours 
before a Eussian battery ; the only sound heard was the 
voice of an officer, who, whenever a man was .struck 
cried, ‘Em^oriez Te, et serrez vos rang^’ Nothing but 
twenty years’ of war, that is to say, the traditionary 
rules of conduct formed during twenty years’ of war, 
could enable men to exhibit this patient self-devotion. 

" Our revolutionmy armies were fanatically daring ; 
but they had not this pas-sive heroism. They would 
have dashed at the battery, and have been blown to 
pieces. 

“EulliiSres,” he added, "told me a characteristic 
story of a Eussian. He was a man of high rank, who 
had been sent to our head-quarters on a mission, and 
lived for some time on intimate terms ■writh our .staif, 
particularly with Eulhicres. At the battle of Eyhiu 
Eulhi^res was taken prisoner. He caught the eye of hi.s 
Russian friend, who came to offer Ins services. ‘Yon 
can do me,’ said Eulhiferes, ‘ an important service. One 
of yonr Cossacks j'onder has just seixed my horse and 
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cloak. I am djang of fatigue and cold. If you can 
get thorn for me, you may save my life.’ 

‘•'Tlie riu.s,=iiau went to the Cos.sack, talked to him 
rather .sharply, probably on the udekedness of robbing 
a pri.soner ; got po.ssession of the hor.se and cloak ; put on 
the one, and moimted the other, and Eulhierea never 
saw him ajiain.” 


Thursday, February IS, 1851. 

We walked and lode to the Camaldoli convent, and 
returned by the eastern side of the mountain. 

ToequevEle talked of the resemblance of the present 
state of affairs in Fi’anee to that which existed under 
the constitution of Van 3, or of 1795, before the coup 
iUtat of the 18 Fmetidor. 

“In each case,” said ToequeviUe, "the constitution was 
made by a single Assembly which had succeeded to a 
constitutional monarchy, and had ruled de.spotically, 
comprehending in itself absolute legislative and absolute 
executive power. 

"In each case an attempt was made to keep the 
I»owers separate — ^to have an executive totally deprived 
of legislative authority, not possessing even a veto, and 
a legislative body confined to the business of legislation. 
In the constitution of 1795 the separation was made 
complete, for members of the legislative body were ex- 
cluded from all public functions. Tire present constitution 
allows them to be ministers. 

“ At this instant, however, when not a single minister 
is a member of the Assembly, the practical result of each 
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constitution is tlie same. And even when the ministers 
were token from the Assembly, the nnuiber is so small 
that more than 740 members had nothing to do but to 
make laws. 

“ Now this is not enough to occupy them ; and, even 
if it were, an Assembly elected by the people, and be- 
lieraig itself to be the supreme power, cannot resist the 
temptation to take part in the actual government of the 
country. 

“ The least that it requires is that the government 
should he carried on hy ministei’s in whom it has con- 
fidence. But the supi’eme executive power has the same 
pretension. Not only the power, but the duty of select- 
ing the ministers belongs to it Under the constitution 
of 1795, therefore, as under that of 1848, the choice of 
ministers became a subject of quarrel between the 
executive and legislative authorities. 

“The Directory was in appearance fai less foimidable 
than our President is. It was a composite body, and 
a fluctuating one. What was more impoi-laut, it was 
nominated not by the peop)le, but by the legislature ; 
and what was more important still, the nation was 
against it. 

“The nation, at least that port of the nation which 
then possessed political pow'er, was royalist. Not, per- 
haps, Bourbonist, but, as it showed two years after the 
18th Pmetidor, monarchiccd. And yet the executive 
then trampled under foot the legislative, almost without 
a struggle. It did so, simply because tbe army was on 
its sida The mohs of Marseilles and Paris, and tbe 
anny, were the only democratic bodies in France. 
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"We had conquered Europe, under the cry of war 
against kings. Every soldier hoped that, under demo- 
oratie institiitions, he should become an officer; and 
almost every officer who was a roturier, dreaded that if 
the ancien rcr/ime was re-astahlished, he would lose all 
hope of advancement, perhaps oven his commission. 
The army, therefore, sided with the democratic executive 
against the aristocratic or monarchical legislature. And 
it was irresistible — ^who can say that it would not be so 
now ? 

“ Perhaps the best defence of a national guard is the 
enormous power of the army. It is seldom that a na- 
tional guard can he relied on against a mob ; but it is a 
great protection against the army, for the soldiers are 
not easUy induced to fire on persons in uniform.” 


TO THE COMTESSE DE CIRCOtJHT. 

Sorrento, February 14, 1861. 

About three weeks ago, Madame, I sent on, according 
to M. dc Circourt’s instructions, the letter of introduction 
which you were so good as to give to me. General Eilan- 
gieri has ju.st returned a very polite answer, for which I 
am indebted solely to you. With it was a packet wliich 
I hasten to forward to you. 

I seize this opportunity of thanking you for the kind 
and interesting letter that I received from you a short 
time since. How I should envy, hladame, those who 
spend their lives in the circles which yon describe so 
well, and especially in yours, if one could be there 
without hearing of politics. But they poison every- 
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thing, even the pleasure of returning home. Tlie 
events in Trance, especially within the last month have, 
I own, made me cross and unsociable. I wish I could 
find some occupation for my mind in no way connected 
with public affairs ; hut this is more easily said than 
done. Political life is like certain women who, they 
say, have the power of agitating and exciting you long 
after you have ceased to love them. 

What can I teU yon, Madame, of this little world of 
Sorrento, in which you .are so good as to interest your- 
self? It is as quiet and uniform as yours is varied and 
bustling. You know that there is nothing so tuesome 
as descriptions of still life. Besides, as I said before, the 
miserable state of our polities has disturbed and alnuist 
spoilt for nae my retirement. 

Voltairo used to say, that when anytliing annoyed 
him he wrote stories. I, who have no taste or talents that 
way, try to amuse myself by visiting all the environs. 

I h.ave seen Pompeii .again, and I b.ave been to Amalfi 
and Poestum, which were new to me. The simple, 
melancholy gi'andeur of Poestum filled me with emotion. 
But why do people say tiiat these ruins stand in the 
midst of a desert ; whereas their site is notliing more 
than a miserable,, badly cultivated, scantily populated 
country, decajdng like the temples themselves ? !Men 
always insist upon adorning tnith instead of describing 
it. The greatest sometimes yield to this temptation. 
Even M. de Chateanbriaud has painted the real wilder- 
ness, the one at least with which T am acquainted, in 
false colours. He seems to have travelled bKndfoItl 
through the everlasting, cold, damp, melancholy, dark, 
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and silent forest, from -ndiicli you cannot escape even on 
the summits of the mountains or in the hosom of the 
valleys, udiich, more even than the ocean itself, impresses 
upon you the immensity of nature and the littleness of 
man. 

"We are told here that the winter is over ; the truth 
is that it has not begun ; we have scarcely had any 
autumn. What a delicious country, and how hard it 
would he to leave it were it not for the purpose of see- 
ing one’s friends again ! I trust that I have recovered 
my health here, though I dare not hoast as yet. 

Pray remember me to all who care about me. Thank 
BL de Circourt very much for his two letters. One was 
brought to me by an American with whom I was glad 
to renew my ocquaintance ; the second came with yours ; 
both of them interested and instructed me. Adieu, 
Madame. 


Sorrento, Hoadny, Eobruary 17, 1861. 

I walked ivith Tocqueville and Ampere to Massa and 
round by the Deserto di St. Agatha. During the walk 
and in the evening we talked of the Eoman expedition. 

“ Of its three motives,” I said, " the maintenance of 
I’rench influence in Italy, the restoration of the Pope, 
and the introduction or preservation in Ptome of liberal 
institutions, only the second has been obtained.” 

“ The fu'st,” said Toequevifle, " cannot be said to have 
totally failed. It is true that we have not increased out 
popularity ; the Pioinau people do not know — ^indeed 
nobody knows — ^the efforts that have been made in their 
behalf ; they do not sufficiently feel that, if we had not 
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iaterfered, Austria certainly -wonld, and that Radc-tiki 
Yvonld not have carried on the siege, or used the victoiy 
iu quite the same spirit as Ondinot. 

“But still rre ai-e there. Austria has it not all 
her o'vvii way. We have shown that we are able and 
willing to take a decisive part in Italian affairs. If wo 
had refnsed the Pope’s applicatiou, and the Auistrians 
had brought him hack, as they certainly would have 
done, they would have had a pretence to object to any 
interference on our part. How', as masters of Pionie, wo 
have at least a right to be heard. I am not bound, 
however, to defend the Eonaau expedition. It was no 
act of mine. When I entered the cabinet we were 
already at Oivita Yecchia. All that I could do was to 
impress on Oudinot the necessity of so conducting the 
siege as to avoid injixring what is the property of the 
whole Clnistian world — ^the monuments of Borne. In 
this attempt we succeeded.” 

"Yes,” said Ampdre, “almost the whole damage 
which the siege has done, is the destraction of the trees 
and ftescoes in the Borghese gardens ; and this wa.s done 
not hy us, hut hy the republican triumvii‘3, out of 
pure spite to the Prince, for it w'a.s totally useless.” 

“This mode of conducting the siege,” continued 
Tocqueville, “ actually occasioned to us some loss of 
men, and much of time j and exposed us to dangers 
which make me almost tremble when I think of them. 
If the unhealthy season had anived at its usual time, 
and found our army encamped on the banks of the 
Tiber, it would have been laid wa.sto by fever. If 
Borne had resisted for three weeks lousier, this calamity 
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would certainly have overtaken us, and there is no 
saying what political ones might have followed, 

“ Xow the mode in which we were proceeding, making 
no use of shells, and directing our attacks only against 
the quarters where there was nothing valuable to injure, 
Avtts so slow, that the day before the town sun-eudered 
our engineers estimated that it would hold out for 
twenty or twcntj'-oue days longer. Happily the muni- 
cipality, which the 20,000 foreign refugees had kept 
douTi by the teiTor of imprisonment, executions, and 
assassinations, took courage at last, and forced them to 
let us in; but it was a happiness that we had no 
right to expect. 'VVe owe it, in fact, principally to Ledru 
HoUin and his friends. The Eoman garrison speculated 
on the assistance of the Parisiau mob. "When the failure 
of that sidy insurrection showed that there was no hope 
from Prance, they lost heart, suffered the municipality 
to treat, and began to make their escape during the 
negotiation. 

“The Cardinals at Gaeta during the siege were 
always contrasting our slow proceedings with the Augoui 
with which the Austrians reduced Bologna They did 
not, in so many words, require us to bombard Borne ; 
but to obey them, and bring the siege to an end rapidly, 
that is what we must have done. And if any other of 
the Catholic powers^ Spain, or Naples, or Austria, had 
taken on itself the settling of the Eoman affair, the 
town -would have been reduced in a week by destroying 
perhaps a third of it. From the time that Oudinot 
entered Borne in July, till we were turned out of of&ce 
at the end of October, the -whole object of my corre- 
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spondence was, to induce the Pope to grant liberal insti- 
tutions to his people. I considered this as the most 
important of the three objects of the expedition — as 
an object affecting not only our interests but our honour, 
as an object without which the whole expedition was a 
lamentable failure.” 

" As between you and the Pope,” I said, “ I suppose 
that you fmmded your right to mahe this demand on 
his having requested your aid ? ” 

“Certainly," he ansAvered. “"Wlien a sovereign 
requests a Mcndly power to send an army into his 
territories, not to resist a foreign enemy, but to put 
doAvn a domestic insurrection, he contracts a tacit 
engagement with that power to follow, at least to a 
considerable extent, its advice as to the use to be made 
of the victory. You occupied Sicily merely as auxili- 
aries, but you made the king give it a comstitution-’’ 

“ And on what,” I asked, “ did you found your right 
as against the Eoman republic ?" 

“ As against the triumvirs,” he answered, “ on their 
being at the head of a horde of foreign rufiBans, driven 
into Pome hy the disgust and indignation of all other 
coimtries, who were oppressors of the Eoraan peoide. 

“As against the Ptoman people, on the ground that 
Prance is the first Catholic power, that the spiritual 
authority of the Pope is essential to the welfare of the 
Catholic world, and that some degree of temporal power 
is necessary for the permanent exercise of liis spiritual 
power, On these grounds, what appear to be the domestic 
affairs of Home, and would he its domestic affairs if the 
Pope was at Avicnon, have alwap been a matter in 
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whicli the rest of Europe, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
has thought itself justified in interfering.” 

“And what,” I said, “-were the concessions which 
you required from the Pope ?” 

“ They were five," he answered. “ Pirst — renewed 
recognition of the general principle of liberty and 
.security proclaimed hy the Pope in his celebrated statute 
of the 17 th March, 1848. 

“ Secondly — A new organization of the Eoman courts 
of justice. 

“ Thirdly — ^A eml code resembling the code of Pied- 
mont, or of Naples, which ai-e in fact taken from the 
Code Napoleon. 

“Fourthly — ^Elective municipal and national councils 
The Pope, by his motu proprio of the 14th October, 1847,. 
.created a National Assembly, called a ” Consulta,” 
which was authorized to advise, but not to legislate. 
"We required one which sliould have deUberative power 
on matters of taxation. 

“ Fifthly — The secularization of the public adminis- 
tration. 

“ Of these requisitions the two last were of course 
the most material We, perhaps, attached most import- 
ance to vesting in an elected body the power of taxa- 
tion j but as respects the feelings of the Eoman people, 
the substitution of a lay for a clerical administration 
was the most urgent of all the reforms. Their hatred 
against their ecclesiastical rulers is indescribable. It is 
such that the Pope can retain them only while his 
capital is occupied hy foreign troops ; the instant that 
we go, unless the Anstrians take our place, there will he 
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a new revolution, wliicli will sweep away eveiy clerical 
functionary.” 

“ You did not seriously Lope,” I replied, " to oLtaia 
all these demands ?" 

“I believe,’’ he answered, “ that when we made them 
many of them were hopeless ; though I thought it my 
duty to urge all of them as earnestly as if I expected to 
gain my point 

“ But thei'e was a time when they’ might at least have 
been promised, and perhaps osteusil)ly performed ; that 
wa.s when Pio Nono first asked om assistance. He had 
then quai-relled with Austria. Kaples was democratic ; 
he was on bad terms with Piedmont, and applied only 
to us. 

“ Cavaignac was timid and refused, but if we ought 
to have interfered at all, that was the time. When the 
Pope was at Gaiita, surrounded by the Spanish, Nea- 
politan, and Bavarian ministers, when he had lost Ilossi, 
when he had tlnown liimself into the hands of the 
Cardinals, it was too late to prescribe terms to him. 

“ He seems to have thought seriously of trying to 
obtain some administrators from France, and he bitterly 
lamented the loss of Uossi. He said, ‘ C'est le seul 
homme d’dtat capable de soutenir une nouveUe politique 
qne j’ai pu trouver — et on me I’a tue.’* 

“It was of great importance to us, to Eome, and, 
indeed, to the Pope Mmselt’ that he did not execute Ins 
original intention of taking refuge in France. The 
scheme was, that the Due d'Harconrt;, our minister in 

* "Eo woe the oiilj siatesmsn capable of managiDg a nowpoUop, 
and they kiUod Um," 

VOT.. TT M 
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Piome, slioiild arrange the means of taking him to 
Prance ; and that Sparr, the Bavarian minister, should 
carry liim to Gaiita, -where he -was to emhark. So 
Harconrt., with all the Pope’s baggage, went to Civita 
Yecchia the same night that the Pope went to Gaeta. 
Harconrt foimdthe VaiAan at Civita Vecchia, and came 
round with her to Gaeta. By that time, the Pope had 
been two days in Gaeta, had been received with all 
sorts of honour’s and veneration, and found himself so 
comfortable, that he refused to move fui-ther. The 
whole influence of Naples was, of course, unfavourable 
to ns ; and it was exercised in the teazing, childish 
maimer which was to be expected from them, 

‘‘■Wlien our minister reached Gaeta, carrying the 
fii-st intelligence of oru: entry into Borne, he was put 
into quarantine, on the pretext that the Cerhere, which 
brought him, came fi’om Toulon, and that there was 
cholera in Paris. 

“He protested — the ministers could not venture to 
decide. The king was consulted ; he asked for further 
explanations, and after a long delay, our minister was 
allowed to land ; but his papers and his secretary were 
detained on board the Cerhere in quarantine, and it was 
only the following evening that the king was induced to 
connive at his going thither by night and stealing them.” 

" How did the Austrians behave? ” I asked. 

“Better” he answered, "than could have been ex- 
pected. Austria was then professing to be constitutional, 
and affecting liberality. Esterhazy, who represented 
Austria at Gaeta, thoroughly approved, at least in his 
conversations, the secularization of the government. 
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and the power of the Consnlta in matter.'! of taxa- 
tion. 

“ It is remarkable, that one of the gi’ounds on which 
the President dismissed ns was, onr not obtaining 
greater concessions from the Pope; hut directly we were 
gone, he himself, or at least his ministers, gave up 
everything. His vanity was satisfied with having in- 
sulted the Pope, by his letter to Hey, and with having 
insulted the Chamber, by turning oirt a ministry ■without 
considting it ; and his interest in the affaii-s of Eorne 
was then over.” 

" But what,” I asked, “ could you have done if you 
had remained, and the Pope had continued obstinate ?" 

" We should have set our.selves,” answered Tocqueville, 
“right ■with Europe; and we should have refused to 
sanction by our presence what we could not iirevent. 

“ My intention was, in that event, to draw up a pro- 
test, stating aU that we had asked on behalf of the 
Boman people ; the grounds on wliich we had asked it, 
and the manner in which it had been refused, or eluded. 
... To present it to the Pope, to publish it in the 
Mbmteur, and to ■withdra^w our troops from Borne, 
leaving this appeal to Europe and to posterity." 


Thursday, Pehtuaty 20, 1851, 

We talked in the evening of the memoirs of Louis 

xvm. 

I said that they had deceived Lord GrranvUle, who 
told me in 1832 that he thought them authentic. 

“ They ■were ■written," said Tocqne^rille, “ by some one 

ir «l. 
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•who hail excellent iiifonnation. Those memoirs, and 
those of an ‘ Homme d’Etat,’ and the ' Memorial de 
St. Helene,’ are to he separated from the ordinary 
manufiietures, such as those of Madame de Ban^'’, 
Eouche, &c." 

“Who -BTOte,” I said, “the Memorial do St. Heline?” 

“An Abhd do Chateau Vieux,” said Tocque’ville, 
“ who kept the secret, except to one or two intimate 
friends, duriag his life, hut revealed it by his will. He 
■wrote notliing else very remarkable, and was not even a 
Parisian, which accounts for his never having been sus- 
pected.” 

Pram the Memoirs of Louis XVHI. we passed to the 
man. 

" He was,” said Tocqueville, “ the only sovereign in 
Prance who has had the good sense or the patience 
to govern constitutionally. . . . He made a few mistakes 
at the beginning . . . offended the army by his Gardes 
du Corps, and still more by Hey’s execution ; but during 
the remainder of his reign he took his ministers from 
the majoritj’^, and his policy from his ministers, and 
reigned in as parliamentary a manner as if he had been 
King of England. It has been said that the Bourbons 
ate a worn-out race, and Louis XVI, Perdinand I. of 
Haples, and Charles IV. of Spain, are used as p.Tn.mplp.g ; 
but what can be more thoroughly Bourbon than Louis 
Philippe’s family, the children of a French Bourbon by a 
Neapolitan Bourbon, and yet they would be a most dis- 
tinguished family in private life. I cannot but believe 
that the French Bourbons are still destined to act a great 
part, and their present fortunes are preparing t bnTn for it.” 
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TO M. DUFAURE. 

Sorrento, ^Arch 12, 1851. 

I sbonlcl have an.swe.re(l your letter sooner, my dear 
Friend, if I conld have done so freely and openly; hut 
the post here is so notoriously treacherous that a political 
correspondence is nhno.st impossihle, and even confiden- 
tial intercourse is unideasant. It, must he owned that 
governments have a great power of spoiling all the 
advantages of civilization : they hamper every facilitj’ 
that it bestows upon us. 

T console myself, however, for not being able to 
mate to you upon politics as freely as I wi.sL, hy looking 
forward to the time when vre .shall he able to talk 
about them. I am making arrangements forreacliing 
Paris towaixis the end of April AVe are separated hy 
five weeks at most. I cannot tell you how impatient 
I am to return ; how much I have suffered hy being 
away from my friends in the trying events wMch have 
just taken place ; and by anticipating those, which, on 
different hypotheses, may occur. It is not that the part 
of a representative of the people seems to be now very 
agreeable. I know of none more ungratefol. But, after 
aU, it is my duty, and as long as it is laid upon me I 
cannot endure with patience my banislimcnt from the 
theatre where I ought to play it. The responsibility of 
absence in political times seems to me heavier than the re- 
sponsibility of action. Thank God, I have neatly reached 
the term of my exile, and shall soon resume luy place 
amongst you, I hope that nothing serious will occur in 
the interval The positions assumed hy the different 
parties are such as are not likely to change for the next 
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fe'W' weeks. It seems to me as if they had all appointed 
a great field day, or rattier, that public opiniou ha.s fixed 
it for them on the ground of the constitution, that is to 
say, about the middle of May. This idea helps me to 
endure patiently the remainder of the time which I 
must spend here. 

Mr. Senior left Sorrento at the end of Februar}', 
and met M. de TocqueviUe in tlie following sjiriug in 
Paris. 

Paris, l[ay 4, 1851. 

I went early in the morning to Tocqneville. 

"The political horizon,” he said, “is darker — that is 
to say, obscurer — ^than I ever knew it to be. 

“ At Sorrento I tliought that I could see a little before 
mo. Since I am in Paris I give up all attempts at pro- 
lihecy, or even conjecture. One thing only is certain, 
that a legal solution of the questions that will have to 
be decided next year is impossible. 

“ The President will not consent to consider himself 
ineligible. Even if he were to do so, his fiiends would 
not act on that suppositiou He will certainly be on 
the list of candidates ; and the result perhaps most to be 
desued, or least to be deprecated, is that he should 
be re-elected by a majority so large as to be considered 
to speak the voice of the nation, and therefore to legalize 
its own acts, though opposed to the existing law. It 
must be remembered that by^ that time the new assembly 
will have been elected ; and the present assembly, there- 
fore, though technically possessed of its full powers, 
will have lost its moral influence, and will be unable to 
oppose the public will 
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"But oven this resiilt, though less fomidablo than 
the shmiltaueous change of the holders of all executive 
poAver, and of all legislative power, will be an event of 
which the certain mischief will be great, the possible 
mischief enormous. "What will be the effect on men’s 
minds of a violation of the constitution deliberately made 
by the nation at the instigation of its chief magistrate ? 
"Who will respect a con.stitntion which the people has 
set aside in one of its moat important provisions ? 

“ That constitution, had a.s it is, is onr only bulwark 
Nothing else stands between us and either anarchy or 
despotism. The President is formidable enough as he is. 
Wliat win he be, Avhen his mere election Avdl haA-e been a 
triumph over the only restraint that keeps him Avithin the 
constitution ? It is difficult even now to protect properly 
from systematic plunder, and authority from organized 
revolt. What Avill be the difficulty, after the executive 
itself for many months has been employing thousands 
of agents to urge the people to break the law, and has 
succeeded ? Every exit seems besieged by some fright- 
fid spectre. 

“ At present there is a lull ; parties are preparing for 
the discussion as to the revision of the constitution, 
which cannot come on until the 28th.” 


Poria, May 6, 1351. 

Mrs. Grate and I drank tea with TocfineAuUe. 
Madamo de Tocqneville was nnwell and in bed. 

We talked of T. K.’s theory as to the unfitness of 
France for a mixed government 

“ I do not see,” said Toci(ueA'ille, "why whnt Aas been 
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should not be again. We endured a mixed government 
for tbktj'-tliree years, why should wo be incapable of 
enduring one now? I admit, however, that in order to 
enable n goveriiineut in which the supreme power is 
dmded to bo permanent to la.st, as yours has done, for 
centuries, the riding authorities must possess an amount 
of patience and forbearance which never has been 
grauttid to ours ; and therefom I do not expect a mixed 
government in France to be permanent — ^that is to say, 
to be uninterrupted. Among tliousands of possibilities, 
that which appears to me to be the least improbable, is 
that during the greater part of the next hundred years, 
France will he subject to a constitutional monarchy, 
from time to time interaupted by a despotic or by a 
democratic revolution.” 

“ Of course,” I said, “ the form of mixed government 
under which you are living will not last? ” 

" Of course,” he ausivered, “ it will not. A despotic 
monarchy, or a despotic aristocracy, may retain its 
power for centuries against the will of its subjects j hut 
an unpopular democracy sounds hte a contradiction in 
terms, and must soon become a contradiction in fact. 

“As soon ns the people has found the means of ascer- 
taining and expressing its will, it wdl select, or accept, 
or submit to the master whom it prefers to self-govei-u- 
mont. 

"Tliose who imposed on us this constitution knew 
that it would he unpopular. They tried to prolong its 
existence ; first, by pre-determining the mode in which 
it should be altered ; and secondly, by making that legal 
mode almost impi’actioahle. 
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“ Tliree-cjuarters of the Assembly '^iU not join in a 
vote fi'om which a third, perhaps nearly a half, of its 
mcmhcre fear more than they hope.” 

“Will yon then break,” I said, “the band which you 
cannot untie ? Will you proceed to a revision on a 
simple majority? ” 

“ I believe,” he answered, " tliat the Government will 
make the attempt ; and it was the fear of having to do 
this which prevented my Mends and me from taking 
office. The danger of such a course is enormously 
increased by the new electoral law. Under a system 
of universal suffrage, the new constituent Assembly 
could not have been said to have been illegally elected. 
It would really have represented the whole nation. 
Now it will represent only a minority. Those who 
wish to resist its acts may proclaim them void, as the 
acts of a political body doubly illegal — ^illegally con- 
voked, and illegally nominated. The whole conduct 
and tone of the present administration convinces me 
that they have considered this risk, and are resolved to 
encounter it. They ar6 bolder than I am.” 


May 18. 1851. 

Tocqueville does not share in B.’s expectation that, 
on the question of revision, the minority will yield 
“It might yield,” he said, “if the majority were com- 
pact and earnest ; it might yield if the majority were 
cordially supported by the nation. But the nation is 
divided ; it knows that the constitution is faulty, but it 
is not sure that it will he exchanged for anything better. 
It would see with pleasure a few points selected for 
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aiaendmcnt ; Ijut it luolca fonrai’d ■with terror to a ne-w 
coustitueat assonibly wliich may avo'w principles ■which 
were with dilliciilty rejected in IStS, which may bring 
back le. tJroii an travail, and Ic droit au sccours.^ The 
majority shares these fears ; and though it will vote for 
the revision, because it would be unable to justify to its 
constituents a refusal to amend what it admits to be 
defective, a large portion of it will not be sorry that 
the legal majority is not obtained.” 

“ But why,” I said, “ not vote for a restricted re- 
vision! for the covering only of what experience has 
shown to be palpable blots? ” 

“Because,” he anawerefl, “even a respectable majority 
cannot be obtained for the purpose , . . The instant 
you come to details, each party looks to its own in- 
terests, and there is scarcely a point on which even 
three out of five agree. I o'vv'n that I am inclined to 
think that one of the least objectionable parts of our 
constitution is the difiBculty which it throws in the way 
of change. Its framers foresaw that the period of re- 
vision would he one of great danger ; and they ■wisely 
endeavoured to po.stpone it, at least, until the experi- 
ment of the Repuhlic should have been made. . , . 

“This has not yet been done ; for a constitution wliich 
almost all who administer it are stri-ving to overthrow 
cannot be said to have been fairly tried. This general 
desire for revision is not the result of an appreciation 
of the merits and defects of the constitution ; it is the 
re.stlessnes.s of a sick man who wishes to turn in his 
bed. All parties seem convinced that the revision will 
* “The right to employment " and “ the right to reUefc” 
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produce some form of monarcliy. Heuce the violence 
with which it is urged on by the Anti-republicans, aud 
oppo.sed by the llontagne. I do not shjuc this con- 
viction. Under our .system of voting by lists, a com- 
pact minority which concentrates all its votes on its 
own candidates, has a great chance of beating a divided 
majority which supports as many candidates as it con- 
tains factions. I shordd not be surprised at seeing Eonge 
representatives from many of the departments on which 
the anti-republican parties now rely. So clearly do I 
see the dangers of the revision, that I coidd not bring my- 
self to vote for it, if I saw any other less dangerous course. 

" But danger surrounds us on every side. Great and 
general as the alarm is, I believe it to be less than that 
wliich is justiliod hy our situation. 

“The constitution,” he added, “with all its defects, 
might he endurable, if we could only believe in its 
permanence. But we read history. "We see that 
republican institutions have never lasted in Prance, aud 
we infer that these which we have now must be short- 
lived. This reading of history is our bane. If we 
could forget the past, we might apply a calm, impartial 
judgment to the present. But we are aU always think- 
ing of precedents. Sometimes wo draw them from om 
own history; sometimes from yours. Sometimes we 
use the precedent as an example ; sometimes as warn- 
ing. But as the circumstances under which we apply 
it always differ materially from those under which it 
took place, it almost always misleads ns. 

“ We indicted Louis for conspiracy against the nation 
because you had indicted Charles. We substituted 
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Louis Philippe for Charles X., as you had suhstituted 
Mary for James. 

“Louis XVI. heHoved that Charles I. had lost his 
crown and his life by raising his standard at Edge Hill. 
So he tried non-resistance. Charles X. saw that his 
brother’s submission was fatal, and had recourse to the 
ordonnances, and to his army. 

"Louis Philippe recollected the fate of Charles X., 
and forbad his troops 'to act 

“ Thus the pendulum oscUlates, and generally oscil- 
lates wrong.” 

In July, 18.51, M. de Tocgueville inhabited a country- 
house near VersaiUes, belonging to M. Eivet, and 
attended the Legislative Assembly. He was n member 
of a Commission in which MM. de Moutalcmbert, 
Jules Eavre, Benyer, He Corcelle, De Broglie, Chai'ras, 
Cavaignac, Odilon Barrot, and Baze, were among his 
colleagues, directed to consider the proposals for the 
revision of the constitution. He was the rapporteur, 
and his report, dated the 8th of July, 1851 (Xo. 2064 of 
the papers of that year), is a masterly production, but 
too long to be introduced in extenso. I cannot, however, 
resist the temptation of extracting a passage describing 
the constitution of 1848 : — 

" A single chamber, exclusively entitled to make laws ; 
a single man exclusively entitled to preside over the 
application of aU laws, and tho direction of aU public 
affairs, eacli of them elected dhectly by universal suf- 
frage ; the Assembly omnipotent within the limits of the 
constitirtion : the President required, within those limits, 
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to obey the Assembly ; but wielding, from the nature of 
his election, a moral force which makes his submission 
uneasy, and must suggest to him resistance, and 
possessed of all the prerogatives which belong to the 
executive in a country in which the central administra- 
tion, everywhere active and everywhere powerful, has 
been created by monarchs, and for the pui-poses of 
monai-ohy: — ^these two great powers, equal as to their 
origin, unequal as to their rights, condemned by law to 
coerce one another, invited by law to mutual suspicion, 
mutual jealousy, and mutual contest, yet forced to live 
in close embrace, in an eternal tSte-a-t&te, without a 
third power, or even an umpire, to mediate or to restrain 
them — ^tlrese are not conditioirs under which a govern- 
ment can be regular or strong.” 

It is to the report that M. de Tocqueville alludes in 
the following letter. — T e. 

TO N. W. SENIOR, ESQ. 

Tersailles, July 27, 1S£1. 

My dear Senior, 

... I am satisfied with the general effect which 
my report has produced in France, and delighted by its 
reception in England. I care almost as much about 
what is said of me on your side of the chaimel as I do 
for what is said of me on ours. So many of my 
opinions and feelings aa-e English, that England is to 
mo almost a second comitry intellectually. 

How comes it that my reasons in favour of the re- 
vision have not convinced you? What inconsistency is 
there between tlois report and my conversations with 
yon at Sorrento ? 
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I then thought the illegal re-election of tiie Preskleut 
very prohahle. I think so still. Although Louis Na- 
poleon has completely disgusted the higher classes, and 
almost all our eminent political men — although his 
popularity among the lower classes has much dimin- 
ished, and is diminishing every day — notwithstanding 
all this, I confess that I still think his re-election nearly 
inevitable, partly in consequence of the want of any 
competitor, and partly in consequence of our general 
anxiety. I believe that the Eonapartist current, if it 
can be turned aside at aU, can be turned aside only by 
meeting a revolutionary current, which will be still 
more dangerous ; and lastly, I believe that if he were 
to be illegally re-elected, any amount of attack on our 
liberties would become possible. 

So convinced was I of all this six weeks ago, that I 
remember telling you tliat I should probably retire 
from public life, in order to have nothing to do with 
a government which may toy to destroy, in law or in 
fact, all constitutional institutions, and perhaps, ex- 
hausted as we ore, might for a time succeed. 

The government wliioh I shordd prefer, if I thought it 
possible, would he a republic ; but believing its con- 
tinuance impossible, I should see without regret Louis 
Napoleon become our permanent ruler, if I could 
believe that he would be supported by the higher 
classes, and would be able and desirous to rule con- 
stitutionally. But I told you then that 1 did not 
believe either of these things to be possible, and all that 
I see convinces me that I was right. 

The President is as proof acainst all constitutional 
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ideas as Charles X. was. He has his own legitimacy, 
and he believes as firmly in the imperial constitution 
as Charles X. did in divine right. Then he separates 
himself more and more every day from almost all the 
men whose talents or experience fit them for public 
business, and is reduced to rely on the instincts and 
passions of the^ei^Ze,* properly so called. His re-elec- 
tion, therefore, especially if illegal, may have disastrous 
consequences. And yet it is inevitable, unless resisted 
by an a^jpeal, which I will not make, to revolutionary 
passions. 

What is the result of this, but a desire for a revision, 
which may either, by changing the nature and the 
origin of the executive, render his re-election impos- 
sible, or by rendering it legal, may render it less dan- 
gerous. 

Many persona in France, and some even in England, 
have reproached mo for having stuck so firmly to the 
constitution, and for having led the Assembly to declare 
its adherence. I have been accused even of having 
supposed an illegal re-election, and of having urged the 
Assembly to resist ona This is an error, as any one 
who reads carefully my report wiU see. 

I do not foretel, I did not wish to foretel, what the 
Assembly ■wlU do, or ought to do, on an unconstitutional 
re-election. It wiU depend on circumstances, particu- 
larly on the number of votes. There might be a mani- 
festation of public opinion to which it might be prudent 
and patriotic to yield. 

Wliat I have said, and made the Assembly say, is. 
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tliat cliu'ing the interval -wHch separates ns from 1852, 
no illegality is to he permitted j that no party, not even 
the Government, is to he allowed to propose an illegal 
candidate ; that we must act, and force every one else to 
act, in such a manner as to leave the nation mistress of 
herself, able to consult her own interests, and to follow 
her own opinions. 

I have said all this as forcibly as I could. First, 
because I thought that to say so was useful to the 
countiy. Secondly, because I thought that to say so 
was useful to myself. 

A time may come when I myself may think that the 
people ought to be allowed to violate the constitution. 
But I will let this he done by others. My hand .shall 
never strike the flag of law. 

Then this agitation for revision has two motives— one, 
a sincere wish for it, in order to improve the constitu- 
tion; the other, on intrigue for the purpose of under- 
mining and injuring the constitution. The former is 
mine; the latter I cannot join in. 

In fact our situation is more complicated, more inex- 
tricable, and less intelligible, than it ever has been. 
We are always in one of those strange and terrible 
states in which nothing is impossible, and nothing can 
be foreseen "What is least improbable is the re-election 
of the President, and also the election of a new Assembly 
less favourable to him than is generally expected. If this 
be so, nnless Lonis Napoleon do not take advantage of the 
first popular impulse^ which will enable him to rise to 
absolute power, he may find himself again opposed and 
hampered hy a hostile Assembly, 
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Yet tlie nation, tho\Tg]i it looks in the face this state 
of things, unexampled in histoiy, is perfectly calm and 
not nnprosperous. Trade, excepting agriculture, which 
has not recovered, does not fall off, perhaps increases. 
No one ventures on large speculations, hut every one 
eagerly and perseveriugly follows his own business, as 
if all that is to happen to-moraw were not uncertain. 
Yet no one can see 1852 approach without terror, great 
perhaps exaggerated. We have all, however, been edu- 
cated by revolutions. We all know that it is our fate 
to live like a soldier in a campaign, whom the chance of 
being killed to-morrow does not prevent from ear ing for 
his dinner, his bod, and even Ms amusements. 'When 
I see the attitude of the nation, I must achnh'e it, and 
confess that, with all its follies and its weaknesses, it is 
a great people. 

Your expectation that the habits of your people will 
render the Ecclesiastical Titles Act inoperative, seems to 
me prohahle. But why enact laws worse than your 
habits ? I confess that I agree with all my heart and 
soul with those who, like Lord Aberdeen and IMr. 
Gladstone, oppose, in the spirit of liberty and of free 
institutions, these vain hut dangerous attacks on liberty 
of conscience. "ViHiere wiU religious freedom fly if she is 
driven from England ? If those whose principle is free- 
dom of inquiry and toleration become intolerant, what 
right have they to reproach the intolerance of Eome? 
Eome, if she violates the conscience of individuals, does 
not violate her omi principles. 

It is imprudent to criticise a foreign country, hut I 
cannot hut think that, a few years hence, the disturb- 
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ance created Ijy tlie papal aggroRsion -will be compared 
to the passions -which two centniies ago produced the 
belic.f in the popish i)lot. Tliis agitation is loss violent, 
but not less unreasonable. Even those who now take 
part in it will be as little able to account for then,’ con- 
duct as we ai'e. 

Ever yours. 

TO M, GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. 

VeraaiHeB. Grille du Grand-Montreuil, 
September 14, 1S61. 

. . . The conseil g&n&ral lasted for two full weeks, and 
ended only on the night of the 7tL . . . All passed as 
well as I could wish. The legal revision, as proposed 
by the Committee of the Assembly, was voted after a 
speech from me. . . . It is hard to ascertam the real 
state of public opinion in my department; so great is 
the reserve with which individuals express themselves, 
partly from prudence, and partly from not knowing 
what to think. There is almost universal silence. No 
people, while thinldng of nothing hut politics, ever talked 
of them so little. At last I think that I discovered as 
much aa this: — no passionate attachment to the Presi- 
dent of the Bepubhe; gi-eat tolerance for his opponents; 
and a general inclination to re-elect him, lecause he is 
already (here. Any other in his place would have 
almost the same chance, so strong is their dislike of 
agitation, and their horror of what they do not know. 
... I persist, then, in maintaining the opinion which, as 
you know, has always been mine, that the re-election of 
the President is inevitable, and that the only question 
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is as to tlvo amount of tlie majority. . . . The sort of light 
■which falls on this one j)oint in our futm'e, doe.s uot 
make the rest of the picture more clear. 

"VVliat ■will he the consequence of this popular cmtij 
d’Stat, I cannot tell. It seems to me, that it ■u’ill he 
difficult to avoid a crisis of some sort, perhaps a period 
of considerahle suflfeiing. I think, -with you, tliat we 
should hold ourselves, not aloof, but in reserve ; and 
especially, as yon say, without pledging ourselves to 
any dvil war, with the hope that at the last moment 
wo may he able to iuteipose, and if the President 
triumphs, to make our stand on constitutional liherty. 
But how littlo influence has one over events in such 
times as these! There is one resolution to wliich I am 
determined to hold: either to cany our liberties trium- 
phantly through this crisis, or to fall with them; all 
the rest is secondary. But this is a question of life and 
death. . . . 

The illusions of most people are wonderful "When I 
talk with some of them, I feel as if I were in a lunatic 
asylum. It is true that I do not possess the parent of 
all illusions — enthusiasm. I have no enthusiasm; how 
should I have any ? Of the possible solutions, not one 
is to my taste; 1 see only a choice of evils. The nation 
lives upon illusions as to the real state of the country — on 
illusions as to the army. ... As to the latter, yesterday 
a general, whom I will not name, described to me hap- 
pily its spirit. "The army,” he said, “is like a young 
lady, well brought up, who asks for nothing better than 
to give herself away, but who wiU never submit to vio- 
lence, nor bestow herself without the consent of her 

SZ. 
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parents, her parents being the President and the 
Assembly.” 

TO M. DB CORCELLE. 

TorBBillcs, September 13, 1851. 

. . . Among many subjects of anxiety, you know how 
earnestly I desire to protect the interests of which you 
sjieak — those of religion and piety. 

The reaction in favour of belief, and of those who 
profess to be believers, which we have witnessed since 
the Eepublic, can have astonished only those who do 
not reflect. It has not depended, and will not depend, 
on the influence of any one man, or even of any parti- 
cular government; for the most striking characteristic 
of the times is the powerlessness both of men and of 
governments to direct the course of social or political 
changes. This reaction has two principal causes. 1st. 
The fear of socialism, which, for the time being, has 
produced on the middle classes an effect similar to that 
which the French Revolution formerly produced upon 
the upper ranks. 2dly. The having placed the Govern- 
ment in the hands of the masses, which, for the moment 
at least. Las restored to the Ghui’ch and to the landlords 
an influence which they have not enjoyed for sixty 
years, and which, in fact, even sixty years ago they had 
ceased to possess ; for at that time their influence was 
merely a light reflected from that of the Government — 
now they receive it from the spontaneous feelings of 
the people. As long as these two great causes prevail, 
the effect which wo rejoice in will (unless enormous 
blunders be committed by the clergy, and stOl more by 
their friends) continue. 
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This rominds uic of my opinion, -vvliieli I tliiuli you 
share, hut which unfortunately is not that of most of 
our religious men, that no government of any descrip- 
tion can ever propagate religion in France. They who 
are so clamorous for the despotic interference of the 
Government in these matters, or even for any consider- 
able inteifereuce on its part, commit a serious error. A 
strong and absolute Government may interfere in other 
tlungs -with advantage, but not in tliis. Of this I am a.s 
sure as it is possible to be. Not that I deny that, at 
certain periods and in certam states of society, the ruling 
powers have exercised a great if not a lasting influence 
over the religious condition of the country, but on those 
occasions the Government was in accordance with the 
people — it only lent its aid 

With us, whoever may be elected as president, no 
serious or lasting religious reaction will ever take 
place, except as the result of the inward working of 
society left to itself. It wiE spring from individual 
experience of the necessity of a faith, of the doily need 
of it and of its special ministers felt by aU, either to 
remedy the moral evila of the age, or to resist it.? 
political diseases. Tire direct action of the Government, 
instead of forwarding, will only impede this movement ; 
and I win frankly confess that my fears of its being 
arrested arise from the ill-advised efforts to accelerate 
it. Think deeply on tliis last point, and remember, that 
I desire as ardently as you do to see religion reinstated 
in our country. 

Urge, therefore, the friends of religion never to lose 
sight of the moral and intellectual condition of tho 
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nation. Ecmember that, on tliis matter, it k divided 
hetween old prejudices and new ideas ; that it enters 
with licsitation into the patli which you wish it to 
follow ; that it is always harassed by two terrors, that 
of the socialists and that of the priests ; that its 
tendency is always to take a step backward when it 
ha.s made one forward ; and further, that the nation is 
everything ; that nothing real or lasting can he etfected 
except by the free exercise of its will. Oui- endeavours 
must, therefore, be govei-ued by the utmost prudence, 
moderation, and circumspection; we must feel always 
that the great object is not speed, but to make sure of 
every inch of ground that we gain, and that all merely 
apparent progress would be in reality a loss, an immense 
loss, if the public mind shoul<l hocoine alarmed nird old 
prejrrdices should revive A thousand things fill me 
with anxious and fatal presentiments. I doubt, not the 
rectitude nor the good intentions of those who inrrsue 
this great object, but their prudence and their sldll. 
And I earnestly hope that I am mistaken in thinking 
that their impetuosity and excessive confidence in 
temporal means will irr the end cause a reaction, and 
that the nation will throw itself hack into the arms of 
philosophy, in revenge for its alarm in having been 
dragged out of them with so much violence. I stop, 
for my hand is tired. I intended to send yon two 
pages, and here is a voluma At least, it is another 
proof of the pleasure which I feel in opening my heart 
to you unreservedly. 
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TO N. W. SENIOR, ESQ. 

Paris, November 28, 1361, 

1 was beginning, dear friend, to complain of yonr 
silence when your letter reached me. I read it with 
great pleasure, and it gave me stiU more pleasure to 
talk of you with our friend, Mrs. Grote, who is as 
agreeable as over, but ivho seems to me to be less well 
in health than the last time that she was in Paais. 

I had already heard, and Mm. Grote, whom I 
questioned on the subject, confirmed to me, that you 
had been offered a high place in India. It was not 
right in you to tell me nothing about it, as you know 
the deep interest which I take in all that concerns you. 
It seems, however, that there was not much in it. 1 
am delighted ; T own that I should hlce you to leave 
England, but not to go so far, or to such a completely 
different climate. It would not have suited your friends, 
nor, perhaps, your health. What I should wish for you 
would bo some important post in the Mediterranean, 
which would insure yom’ keeping well, and enable such 
of yoiu’ friends as, hke myself, find great enjoyment in 
your society, to obtain it from tirao to timo. 

Permit me not to aUude to our public affairs, in spite 
of the gravity of the piuscnt circumstances, or rather, 
on account of that very gravity. Not that there is any 
obstacle to the freest diaenssion. But our thoughts are 
so painful that the best way is not to express them, 
and even to try, if possible, not to think. There are 
things which cannot be contemplated calmly when they 
are close at hand, even though they may have been long 
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foreseen. Our present condition is one of tliese things. 
It can end only Ly some great catastrojilie. My clear 
view of the magnitude and of the pi-oxiniity of the 
c.alainit}’- is so bitterly painful, that I tiy as much as 
possible to divert from it my thoughts. 

Mrs. Grote has forwarded to me the two valuable 
volumes containing your recollections of Paris and 
Sorrento. Our state of perpetual though useless excite- 
ment has prevented my lookmg into them. But I fully 
intend to do so. I shall especitdly enjoy reading all 
that win recal to me Son*ento, and the busy yet peaceful 
months which I spent on the shores of the Bay of 
Naples. I often look back with tender regret to the 
place itself, and to the time that I spent there. That 
delicious and tranquil retreat^ coming as it did between 
the Eevoltttion of IS-l-S and the one which is impending, 
was like a rest upon some Southern isle between two 
shipwi'ecks. Write to me sometimes, if only to tell me 
how you are. 

The following translation from a letter of M. de Toc- 
eproviUe, dated a few days enxHer, is extracted, by per- 
mission, from the Times of the 11th Decemher, 1851 : — 
TO THE EDITOR OF TEE "TIMES." 

SiE, — The opinion expressed by certain organs of the 
English press on the events which have just occurred in 
Prance has caused a painful surprise to men who, like 
myself, preserve a steadfast attachment to tho principles 
of regulated liberty and a fixed respect for legality. 
We are grieved to remark the pniposc to which these 
observations of a poition of the English press are turned 
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by the now Government, and that any English writers 
should seem to applaud what all honest Erencluuen 
condemn. It is for this reason that, as a witness of these 
events, I wish to make them known to you in aU sin- 
cerity, convinced as 1 am that when Englishmen approve 
violence and oppression, it is only because the trath is 
not yet before them. 

Permit me to offer some general reflections before 
entering into details. 

Louis Napoleon, in order to endeavour to palliate in 
France and abroad the audacious violation of the laws 
which he has just committed, has caused a report to be 
circulated that he only anticipated the hostile measures 
of the Assembly, wliich was conspiring against himself, 
and that if ho bad not struck that body it would liave 
struck him. This sort of defence is no novelty to us in 
France. All our revolutionists have used it for these sixty 
years. The members of the Convention, who sent each 
other to the scaffold, invariably treated their adversaries 
as conspirators. But in the present instance this accu- 
sation, as for as the majority of the Assembly is con- 
cerned, is without a pretext and can only pass current 
among strangers ignorant of the true course of events. 

No doubt history will have weighty charges to bring 
against the Legislative Assembly which has just been 
illegally and violently dissolved. The parties of wliioh 
that Assembly was composed failed to come to an rm- 
derstanding ; this gave to the whole body an uncertain 
and sometimes contradictory policy, and finall y dis- 
credited the Assembly, and rendered it incapable of 
dofendinK either liberty or its own existence. History 
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will record thus much ; but histoiy -will reject with 
contempt the accusation which Louis Napoleou has pre- 
ferred against us. If you do not believe my assurance.?, 
judge at least by the facts — ^not the secret facts which I 
could disclose to you, but the public facts printed in the 
Moniteur. 

In the month of August last, the Assembly voted the 
revision of the Constitution by an immense majority. 
TiTiy was the revision of the Constitution desired? 
Simply to legalize the re-dection of Louis Napoleon. 
Was that an act of conspiracy agaiinst him ? 

The Assembly proiugued itself soon after this vote ; 
the Conseih Odndraux, eonvolced immediately after- 
wards, aird principally consisting of representatives, also 
exiffcssed an almost unanimous desire for the revision 
of the Constitution. Wa.s that an act of consiuracy 
against Louis Niipoleoli ? 

The Assembly mot again on the 4th of November. 
Tlieie was an Electoral Law — that of the 31st of May — 
which the great majority of the As.sembly had voted. 
Tills law was unpopular, and to catch the favour of the 
people Louis Napoleon, who had been the first to pro- 
pose and sanction the law of the 31 st of May the year 
before, demands its abrogation, and proposes another 
law in a message insulting to the Assembly. The new 
electoral law proposed by liim was, indeed, rejected, but 
by a majority of only two votes ; and immediately after- 
wards the Chamber proceeded, in order to comply udtb 
tbe President’s policy, to adopt in another form most of 
the changes which he had proposed. Was that an act 
of conspiracy ajjainst Lords Napoleon? 
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Slioi'tly afterwards a proposition was made by the 
Qnestors to enable ns to place the Parliament in a slate 
of defeiiee, if attacked, and to call troops directly to om* 
assistance. This proposition was, as nobody can deny, 
in strict conformity with the Constitution, and all that 
the proposed resolution did was to define the means of 
exercising a power which the Assembly incontestably 
possessed. Nevertheless, from fear of a collision wdth 
the Executive Power, the Legifslature dared not assert 
this incontestable right. The proposition of the Ques- 
tors was rejected by a large majority. Was that an 
act of conspiracy against Louis Napoleon ? "WTiat ! the 
Assembly was conspiring, and it renounced the com- 
mand of the troops which might have defended it, and 
made them over to the man who was compassing its 
ruin! And when did these things happen? A fort- 
night ago. 

Lastly, a biU on the responsibility of the President 
and the different officers of State was sent up to the 
Assembly by the Conaeil d!iltat. Observe, that this 
proposition did not emanate from the Assembly, that 
the Assembly had no right, by law, to refuse to enter- 
tain it. The bill was, therefore, brought up, but the 
committee to which it was referred showed at once that 
its disposition was conciliatory. The provisions of the 
biU were rendered more mild, and the discussion was to 
bo deferred, in order to avoid the displeasure of the 
Executive Power. Were these the actions of enemies 
and conspirators? And what was happening in the 
meanwhile ? All the journals, notoriously paid by tlie 
President, insulted the Assembly day by day in the 
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coarsest manner, threatened it, and tried by every means 
to cover it with unpopirlarity. 

This is liistory — ^the truth of history. The acts of 
which I speak are the last of the National Asseuihly of 
Trance, and I defy our adversaries to find any other 
facts to oppose to them. That an Assembly of 750 
members may have included in that number certain 
coiispii’ator.s, it would be absurd to deny. But the 
manifest truth, proved by its acts, is that the majority 
of this Assembly, instead of conspiring against Louis 
Napoleon, sought for notliing so much as to avoid a 
quarrel with liim; that it cmiied its moderation towards 
him to the verge of weakness, and its desii’o of concilia- 
tion to a degree of pusillauimity. That is the tmth. 
You may believe my assertions, for I participated in 
the passions of none of its parties, and I have no reason 
either to flatter or to hate them. 

Lot us now proceed to examine what the Assembly 
did on the 2d of December; and here I cease to express 
any opinion — I merely relate, as an actxial witness, the 
things I saw with my eyes and heard with my ears. 

When the representatives of the people learned, on 
waiting tliat morning, that several of their colleagues 
were arrested, they ran to the Assembly. The doors 
Avere guarded by the Chassems do Vincennes, a coi’ps of 
troops recently returned from Africa, and long accus- 
tomed to the violences of Algerine dominion; and, 
moreover, stimulated by a donation of 5f. dists’ibuted 
to every soldier who wms in Paris that day. The 
representatives, nevertheless, pireseiited tliemselves to 
go in, having at their head one of their Vice-Presidents, 
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M. Dam. Tliis gentleman -was violently struck by tke 
soldiers, and the representatives wlio accompanied him 
wore driven hack at the point of the bayonet. Tliree of 
them, M. de Talhouet, Etienne, and Dnpaic, "were slightly 
wounded. Several others had their clothes pierced. 
Such was the commencement. 

Driven from the doors of the Assembly, the deputies 
retii’ed to the Mairie of the lOtJi arrondissement They 
were already assembled to the number of about 300, 
when the troops arrived, blocked up the approaches, 
and prevented a greater number of representatives from 
entering the apartment, though no one was at that time 
pmevented from leaving it. 

Who, then, were those representatives assembled at 
the Mairie of the 10th arrondissement, and what did 
they do there ? Every shade of opinion was represented 
in this extemporaneous Assembly. But eight-tenths of 
its members belonged to the different Conservative 
parties which had constituted the majority. This 
Assembly was presided over by two of its Vice-Presi- 
dents, M. Vitet and M. Beuoist d’Aay. M. Dam was 
arrested in his owrr house; the fourth Vice-President, 
the illustrious General Bedeau, had been seized that 
TnoTTiing iu his bed, and handcuffed like a robber. As 
for the President, M. Dupiu, he was absent, which 
surprised no one. Besides its Vice-Presidents, the 
Assembly was accompanied hy its secretaries, its 
ushers, and even its shortharrd writer, who will reserve 
for posterity the records of this last and memorable 
sitting. Tire Assembly, thus constituted, began by 
voting a decree in the following terms : — 
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“ In pursuance of Article 68 of the Constitution — 
viz. the President of the EepuLlio, the jMinisters, the 
agents, and depositaries of puhlic authority are responsi- 
ble, each in what concerns themselves respectively, for all 
the nets of the Govemuientandthe Administration— any 
measure by which the President of the Eepubhe dissolves 
the National Assembly, prorogues it, or places obstacles 
in the exorcise of its powers, is a crime of high treason. 

“ Piy this act merely the President is deprived of aU 
authority, the citizens are bound to withhold their obe- 
dience, the executive power passes in full right to the 
National Assembly. Tlio Judges of the High Couit of 
Justice will meet immediately under i)aiu of forfeiture ; 
they will convoke the juries in the place which they will 
select to proceed to the judgment of the President and 
his accomplices; they will nominate the magistrates 
charged to fulfil the duties of public Ministers. 

“ And seeing that the National Assembly is prevented 
by violence from exorcising its powers, it decrees as 
follows, viz. ; — 

“ Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is Hoprived of all antliofity 
as President of the Bqiuhlic. The citizens are enjoined 
to withhold their obedienca The executive power has 
passed in full right to the National Assembly. The 
Judges of the High Comi; of Justice ai'e enjoined to 
meet immediately, under pain of forfeiture, to proceed 
to the judgment of the President and his acconijilices ; 
conserpaently, all tho officers and functionaries of power 
and of jmblic authority are bound to obey all requisi- 
tions made in tho name of tho National Assembly, under 
pain of forfeiture and of high treason. 
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“ Done and decreed unanimously in puljlic sitting, 
this 2d of December, 1 851. 


Bsnoist D’Azt, Preaident. 
ViTEr, Vice-President. 
Moulim, I 
Chapoi, ) 


Albert de.Luynes. 

Castillon. 

Dufoumel. 

D’Andigne de la 

Cecillc (I’Amind). 

Marc Dufraisse. 

Cbaase. 

Chambolle. 

Pascal Duprat. 

Antony Thonret. 

Chompauliet. 

Duyergier de Hau- 

Audren de Eordrol 

Chaper. 

ranne. 

(d'Hla-et-Vilaine). 

Cbapot. 

Etienne. 

Audren do Eerdrol 

Da Charenoy. 

De Falloux. 

(de Morbihon). 

Cbaaaaigue. 

De Faultrier. 

De Bidzao. 

Chauvin. 

Faure (du Rhone). 

Barrlllon. 

Cbazaud. 

Fayreau. 

Odillon Barrot. 

Cbazellea. 

Ferre des Ferris. 

Bnrthelemy Saint Hi- 

Chegaray. 

Flavigny. 

lairo. 

CoisUn. 

Foblant. 

Bauobard. 

Colfayru. 

Frichon. 

Oustaye deBeaumont, 

Collas de la Uotte. 

Gain. 

Beahiu-d. 

OoquoroL 

GosEelin (de Freenay). 

Behaghel. 

De Corcellea. 

Germoniere. 

Bernady, 

Cordier. 

De Gicqueau. 

Barry er. 

Come. 

De Goulard. 

De Beraet, 

Creton. 

Gozet de Bignon. 

Beeae. 

Daguilhon. 

Da Gouyon. 

Bizio. 

Dariral. 

De Granville. 

Blayoyer. 

Dambray. 

De Grasaet. 

Boahord. 

De Dampierre. 

OrelierDefourgerous. 

Bochcr. 

De Bretonne. 

Gravy. 

Bolaaie. 

Dufontiuna. 

Grillon. 

Botmilian, 

Defontenay. 

Griinault. 

Bouvatiier. 

De Seze. 

Gros. 

De Broglie. 

Deamara. 

GnillierdelaTouaohe. 

De la Broiae. 

De la Devansaye. 

Earcourt de St. 

De Bryaa. 

Didier. 

Georges. 

Buffet. 

Dieuleyeult. 

D’Havrincourt. 

Oaillet du Tertre. 

Druet Deayauz. 

Eennecart. 

Callet. 

Amable Dubois. 

Hennequin. 

CamuB de la Guibour- 

Dufaura. 

D'Hespal. 

gere. 

Dufougerais. 

Houel. 

Canet. 

Dufuuiv 

Hoyyn-Tranohere. 
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Huot. 

Do Mclau (du Kord). 

Sointe Peuve. 

Joret. 

Mereutie, 

Herro da St. Germain. 

Jcmannct. 

Michaut. 

De Saint Prieat (ie 

De Ivenmilech. 

Miapoulet. 

Gdudral). 

Kera6ry. 

Monet. 

Salmon (de la Meuse). 

Da Kei'ideo. 

Do Hontebeilo. 

Sauraire Bartlielemy. 

De Kermarec. 

Da Montigny. \ 

De Sere. 

Do KeiKanson. 

Moulin. 

De Seamaiaoua, 

Loo Delaborde. 

Mumt-Liatrierea, 

Simonot. 

Laboulaye. 

Mettomant. 

De Staplaude. 

Laoaze. 

D'Olivex'. 

De Surrille. 

Oaoar Lafayette. 

Oudiuot de Beggio (le 

De Talhouet. 

De Lafosae. 

Gdndral). 

Talon. 

Logarde, 

Paillet. 

Tamiaior. 

Lugrene. 

Dupai'o. 

TUurlot de la Boziere. 

Laine (I’Amiral}. 

Piiaay. 

Da Tinguy. 

Lalme. 

Emile Pean. 

De Tocqtioville. 

LanjninalB. 

Poooul. 

Da k Tourotte. 

Lni-abit, 

Cusimir Perier. 

De Trevenc. 

La Rey. 

Pidoux. 

De Vatimoanil. 

Julea de Laatoyrie. 

Pigeon. 

Vaudrey. 

Latroda 

Pioger, 

Vavin. 

Laurean. 

Fiacatory. 

Do VondeuTrc. 

Laurencean. 

Poujoulat. 

Vemhotte (de THe- 

De Lauriatou (le Qd- 

Proa. 

rault). 

ndral). 

Frudhomme. 

Vemhette (del’Avey- 

De Lanasat, 

Querhoent. 

ron). 

Lefobvro duOrosBiez. 

Bandoing. 

Veain. 

Legrond. 

Baudot, 

Vltet. 

Legroa Devot. 

Baulin. 

Vogue, 

Lemaire. 

Da Havinel. 

Aubry. 

Emile Lerouz. 

De Bemuaat. 

Toupet dea Viguea. 

Leaprut. 

Benaud. 

Victor Lefrano. 

De Leapinay, 

Bigal. 

Badoult de la Foaae 

Levet, 

Beaaiguier. 

(le Gdndral), 

De Lituayrac. 

De Bioncoy. 

Benoit (du Bhdne). 

L'Herbette. 

De la Bochette. 

Paulin Durieu, 

De Luppe. 

Bodat. 

Teilbard-Laterisae. 

Mareobal, 

De BoquefeniL 

Paycdle. 

Martin de ViUera, 

Dea Botours de Cliau- 

Cbanay. 

Maze Launay, 

lieu. 

Vallette. 

Mage. 

Boujet Lofoase. 

D’Adelawaerd. 

De Melun (d’llle-et 

Bouille. 

Eugene Sue, 

Vilaine). 

Boux Carbonnel. 



(In all 280 reproaeutatiTea.) 
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All tlie memlDers ■whose names I have here given 
were arrested. Several others, having left the room 
after having signed, could not be taken. Among these, 
the best known are M. de Tracy, M. de MaUevUle, Ter- 
dinand de Lasteyrie, and Geneml Eulhiere. 

After having voted this first decree, nnotlier was 
unanimously passed, naming General Oudinot com- 
mander of the publio forces, and M. Tamisier was joined 
with him as chief of the staff. The choice of these two 
officers from distinct shades of political opinion showed 
that the Assembly was animated by one common spirit 

These decrees had scarcely been signed by all the 
members present, and deposited in a place of safety, 
when a band of soldiers, headed by their officers, sword 
in hand, appeared at the door, without, however, daring 
to enter the apartment The Assembly awaited them in 
perfect silence. The President alone raised his voice, 
read the decrees which had just been passed to the 
soldiers, and ordered them to retire. The poor fellows, 
ashamed of the part they were compelled to play, hesi- 
tated The officers, pale and undecided, declared that 
they should go for further orders. They retired, content- 
ing themselves with blockading the passages leading to 
the apartment. The Assembly, not being able to go out, 
ordered the -windows to be opened, and caused the 
decrees to be read to the people and the troops in the 
street below, especially that decree which, in pursuance 
of the 68th Article of the Constitution, pronounced the 
deposition and impeachment of Louis Napoleon. 

Soon, however, the soldiers reappeared at the door, 
preceded this time by two Oommmaires de Foliae. 

VOT. TT o 
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These men entered tlie room, and, amid the unbroken 
silence and total inimobilily of the Assembly, sum- 
moned the representatives to disperse. The President 
ordered them to retire themselves. One of the Com- 
missuires was agitated, and faltered ; the other broke 
out in invectives. The President said to him, “ Sir, Ave 
are here the lawful authority and sole representatives of 
law and of right. We knoAV that we cannot oppose to 
you material force, but we will leave this chamber only 
uirder constraint. We will not disperse. Seize us, and 
convey us to prison.” “ All, all ! ” exclaimed the mem- 
bers of the Assembly. After much hesitation, tho 
Gommissaires de Police decided to act. They caused 
the two Presidents to he seized by the collar. The 
whole body then rose, and, arm-in-arm, two-and-two, 
they followed the Presidents, Avlm were led off. In 
tliis order we reached the street, and .were marched 
across the city, without knoAving whither we were going. 

Care had been taken to circulate a rei>ort among 
the crowd and the troops that a meeting of Socialist 
and Pied PcpubUcan deputies had been arrested. But 
when the people beheld among those who were thus 
dragged through the mud of Paris on foot, h'ke a gang 
of malefactors, men the most illustrious by their talents 
and their virtues, — ex-ministers, ex-ambassadors, ge- 
nerals, admirals, great orators, great Avritens, surrounded 
by the bayonets of the line, a shout was raised, " Vive 
VAssemiUe Natioimle.” The representatives were at- 
tended by these shouts until they reached the bairacks 
of the Quai d’Orsay, where they Avero shut up. Night 
was coming on, and it was Avet and cold. Yet the 
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Assembly was left two Lours in the open air, as if 
the Government did not deign to remember its exist- 
ence. The re])resentatives here made their last roll- 
call in presence of their shorthand-writer, who had 
followed them. Tlie number present was 218, to whom 
were added about twenty more in the course of the 
evening, consisting of members who had voluntaiiiy 
caused themselves to be arrested. Almost all the men 
known to France and to Europe, wlio formed the ma- 
jority of the Legislative Assembly, were gathered to- 
gether in this place. Few were wanting, except those 
who, like M. Mol^ had not been suffered to reach their 
colleagues. There were present, among others, the 
Duke do Di'ogho, who had come, though ill ; the father 
of the house, the venerable Keratry, whose physical 
strength was inferior to his moral courage, and whom 
it was necessary to seat in a straw chair in the barrack- 
yard; Odilon Barrot, Dufaure, Benyer, Eemusat, Dn- 
vergier do Hauranne, Gustave de Beaumont, De Toc- 
queviUe, De Falloux, Lanjuinais, Admiral Lnind and 
Admiral C<5cil1e, Generals Oudinot and Lauriston, the 
Duke do Luynes, the Duke de Montebello ; twelve ex- 
ministers, nine of whom bad served nnder Louis 
Napoleon himself ; eight members of the Institute ; all 
men who had struggled for three years to defend society 
and to resist the demagogic faction, 

"Wlien two hours had elapsed, this assemblage wtis 
driven into baiTaok-roouis upstairs, where most of them 
spent the night, without fire, and almost without food, 
stretched upon the hoards. It only remained to carry 
off to prison these honourable men, guilty of no crime 
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but tlie defence of the laws of their country. For this 
purpose the most distressing and ignominious means 
were selected. The cellular vans, in which forcfits are 
conveyed to the lagne, wem brought up. In these 
vehicles were shut up the men who had served and 
honoured their country, and they were conveyed like 
three bands of criminals, some to the fortress of Mont 
Valcrien, some to the Prison Mazas in Paris, and the 
remainder to Viuceimes. The indignation of the imblic 
compelled the Government two days afterwards to in- 
lease the greater number of them ; some are still in 
coiifinemont, unable to obtain either their liberty or 
their trial 

The treatment inflicted on the generals arrested in 
the morning of the 2d December was stni more dis- 
gracefid. Cavaignac, Lamoiiciii’e, Bedeau, Changarnier 
— the conquerors of Africa, wer’o shut up in these in- 
famous cellular vans, wHch are always incouverrient, 
and become almost intoloiable on a lengthened journey. 
In this manner they were conveyed to Ham — ^that is, 
they were made to perform upwards of a day’s journey. 
Cavaignac, who had saved Paris and France in the days 
of June — Cavaignac, the competitor of Louis Napoleon 
at the last elections, shut up for a day and a night in 
the cell of a felon 1 I leave it to every honest riratr 
and every generous heart to comment on .such facts. 
Can it be that indignities which surpass the actions of 
the King of Naples firrd a defender in England ? No ; 
England krrows but a small portion of what is taking 
place. I appeal to her bettor judgment when these 
f‘’ets are known to tlm world. 
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SiicTi are tlie indignities offered to persons. Let me 
now review the series of general crimes. The liberty 
of the press is destroyed to an extent unheard of even 
in the time of the Empire. Most of the journals are 
suppressed ; those which appear cannot say a word on 
politics or even publish any news. But this is by no 
means all. The Government has stuck up a list of 
persons who are foimed into a “ Oonsultative Ooiumis- 
sion.” Its object is to induce France to believe that the 
Executive is not abandoned by every man of respecta- 
bility and consideration among us. More than half tire 
persons on this list have refused to belong to the com- 
mission ; most of them regard the insertion of their 
names as dishonour. I may quote, among others, 
M. Leon Eaucher, M. Portalis, First President of the 
Court of Cassation, and the Duke of Albufdra, as those 
best known. Not only docs the Government decline to 
publish the letters in which these gentlemen refuse 
tlieir consent, but even their names are not withdrawn 
from a list which dishonours them. The names are 
stiU. retained, in spite of their repeated remonstrances. 
A day or two ago, one of them, M. Joseph Perier, 
driven to desperation by this excess of tyranny, rushed 
into the street to strUce out his own name with his own 
liands fi’om the public placards, taking the passers-by to 
witness that it had been placed there by a lie. 

Such is the state of the public journals. Let ns now 
see the condition of personal liberty. I say, again, that 
personal liberty is more tiumpled on than ever it was 
in the time of the Empire. A decree of the new Power 
gives the profets the right to arrest, in their respective 
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(lepai'tmeiits, whomsoever they please ; and the prefets, 
in their turn, send blank waiTaiits of arrest, which are 
literally lettres de cacltet, to the soiis-prefcts under 
their orders. The Provisional Government of the Ile- 
piihlio never went so far. Hrunan life is as little 
respected as human liberty. I know that war has its 
dreadful necessities, but the distnibaiices which have 
recently occui'red in Paris have been put down with 
a barbarity unprecedented in our civil contests; and 
when we remember that this torrent of blood has been 
shed to consummate the violation of aU laws, we cannot 
hut think that sooner or later it wiU fall back upon tho 
heads of those who shed it. As for tho appeal to the 
people, to which Louis Napoleon affects to submit his 
claims, never was a more odious niookoiy offered to n 
nation. The people is called upon to express its 
opiuiou, yet not only is public discussion suppressed, 
but cveu the knowledge of facts. The people is asked 
its opinion, hut tlie first measure talcen to obtain it Ls 
to establish military terrorism throughout tho couutiy, 
and to threaten with deinivation every public agent who 
does not approve in writing what has been done. 

Such, Sir, is the condition in which we stand. Poree 
overturning law, trampling on the liberty of the jiress 
and of the person, deriding the popular will, in whose 
name the Government pretends to act, — ^Trance tom 
from the alliance of free nation-s to be yoked to the 
despotic monarchies of the Continent, — such is tho 
result of this cowp d'itai. If the judgment of the 
people of England can approve these military satur- 
nalia, and if tire facts 1 have related, and to tho accurate 
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ti’utli of wMch I pledge myseltj do not rouse its 
censures, I shall mourn for you and for ourselves, and 
for the sacred cause of legal liberty throughout the 
world ; for the public ojiinion of England is the grand 
jury of mankind in the cause of freedom, aud if its 
verdict were to acquit the oppressor the opirressed 
would have no other rcsom’ce but in God. 

One word more, to record a fact wliich does honour 
to the magistracy of France, and which will be remem- 
bered in its annals. The army refused to submit to 
the decree of the captive Assembly impeaching the 
President of the EepubUc; but the High Court of 
Justice obeyed it. These five judges, sitting in the 
midst of Paris enslaved, and in the face of martial law, 
dared to assemble at the Palace of Justice, aud to issue 
process commencing criminal proceedings against Louis 
Napoleon, charged with high treason by the law, thoagb 
already triumphant in the streets. I subjoin the text 
of this memorable edict : — 

“ The High Cohet of Justice, 

“ Considering the 68th Ar-tiolc of the Constitution, 
considering that printed irlacnrds commencing with the 
words ‘ the President of the Republic,’ and bearing at 
the end the signatm’es of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
and De Morny, hlinister of the Interior, wlrich placards 
announce, among other things, the dissolution of the 
National Assembly, have this day heuu af6xed to tire 
waUs of Paris ; that this fiict of the dissolution of 
the Assemhly hy the President of the Repuhlic would 
fall under the case provided for hy the 68th Article of 
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the Constitution, and render the convocation of the 
High Court of Justice imperative, by the terms of that 
article declares, that the High Court is constituted, and 
names M. Itenouard, counsellor of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, to fiU the duties of public accuser, and to fill 
those of Greffler M. Bernard, Greffier in Chief of the 
Court of Cassation ; and, to proceed further in pursu- 
ance of the torius of the said 68th icicle of the Con- 
stitution, adjourns until to-morrow, the 3d of December, 
at the hour of noon, 

“ Done and dcHberated in tlie Council Chamber. Pre- 
sent, M. Hardouin, president, M. Patadlo, M. Moreau, 
M, de la Palme, and Cauchy, judges, this 2d day of 
December, 1851.” 

After this textual extract from the Minutes of the 
High Court of Justice there is the following entiy — 

"1. A proch-verhal stating the airival of a Com- 
missaire de Police, who called upon the High Court 
to separate. 

" 2. A procbs-verbal of a second sitting hold on the 
morrow, the 3d day of December (when the Assembly 
was in prison), at which M. Eenouard acceirts the 
functions of public prosecutor, charged to proceed 
against Louis Hapoleon, after which the High Court, 
being no longer able to sit, adjourned to a day to be 
fixed hereafter.” 

With these extracts from the judicial records 1 
terminate this communication. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. SENIOR’S JOURNAL. 

We ill'iluk tea witli the Tocqnevilles. 

“ Tills,” said Tocqneville, “is a new phase in our 
history. Every previous revolution has been made by 
a political party. This is the first time that the army 
has sensed France, bound and gagged her, and laid her 
at the feet of its ruler." 

"Was not the 18th jEWctidor,” I said, “almost a 
parallel case ? Then as now, there was a qiianvl between 
the Executive and the Legislature. The Directory, like 
Louis Napoleon, dismissed the ministei-s in whom the 
Legislature had confidence, and appointed its own tools 
in their places, denounced the Legislature to the country, 
and flattered and corrupted the army. The Legislatm’e 
tried the usual tactics of parUamentaiy opposition, cen- 
sured the Government, and refused the suj)plies. The 
Directory prepared a coup d’eiaf. The Legislature tried 
to obtain a military force, and failed : they planned an 
impeachment of the Directory, and found the existing 
law insufficient. They brought forward a new law, 
defining the responsibility of the Executive, and, the 
night after they had begun to discuss it, their haUs were 
occupied by a militaiy force, and the members of the 
opposition were seized in the room in wliich they had 
met to denounce the treason of the Directory." 

“ So far,” he answered, “the two events resemble one 
another. Each was a military attack on the Legisla- 
ture by the Executive, ^ut tJie directors were the repre- 
sentatives of a party. The councils, the greater part 
of the ai’istocracy and the Bourgeoisie were Bonapor- 
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tists, the lower orders wore Eopuhlican, the army was 
merely an mstrnment. It conquered not for itself, hut 
for the Eepuhlican party. 

“ The 18th Brumaire was nearer to this, for that ended 
as this has begun, in a military tyraimy. But the ISth 
Brumau’e was almost as much a civil as a mOitary revo- 
lution. A majority in the comicils was with Bonaparte. 
Louis Napoleon had not a real, friend in the Assembly. 
All the educated classes supported the ISLli Brumaire ; 
all the educated classes repudiate the 2d of December. 
Bonaparte’s consular chair was sustained by all the &lite 
of Prance. This man cannot obtain a decent supporter. 

“For a real parallel you must go back 1,800 yeans.” 

I said that some ijersous, for whose judgment I had 
the highest respect, seemed to treat it as a contest 
between two conspirators, the Assembly and the Prosi- 
deut, and to think the difference between his conduct 
and theirs to be that ho struck first. 

“ This,” said Tocqucville, “ I utterly deny. He, indeed, 
began to conspire from the 10th of December, 18-l!S. 
His direct instructions to Oudinot and his letter to Ney, 
only a few mouths after his election, showed his deter- 
mination not to subiidt to parliamentary government. 
Uien followed his dismissal of ministry after ministry, 
until he had degraded the office to a clerksliip. Then 
came the semi-regal progress; then the reviews of Satory, 
the encouragement of treasonable cries, the selection for 
all the high appointments in the anny of Paris of men 
whose characters fitted them to be tools. Then he 
publicly insulted the Assembly at Dijpn ; and at last, in 
October, we knew that his plans were laid It was then 
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only that we be^an to think what were onr means of 
defence ; hrit that was no more a conspiracy, than it is 
a conspiracy in travellers to look for their pistols when 
tliey see- a hand of rahhera advancing. 

*' M. Haze’s projmaition was absitrd, only because it was 
impracticable. It was a precaution against immediate 
danger; hut if it had been voted, it could not have been 
executed ; the army had already been so corrupted, that 
it would have disregarded the orders of the Assemhlj*. 
I have often tallied over onr situation with Lnuioriciere 
and my other military Mends. Wc saw v'hat wa,4 
coining, as clearly as we now look hack to it, hut we had 
no means of preventing it” 

"But was not your intended law of responsibility,” I 
said, " an attack on your pait ?” 

" That law,” ho said, "was not ours. It was sent up 
to ns by the Ornisdl iEtat, which had been two years 
and a half employed on it, and ought to have sent it to 
us much sooner. We thought it dangerous — that is to 
say, wo thought that, though ^uite right in itself, it 
would irritate the President — and that in our defenceless 
state it was unwise to do so. The Bureau to which it 
was rcferiud refused to declare it urgent — a pieof that it 
would not have passed with the clauses which, though 
reasonable, the President thought fit to disapprove. Our 
conspiracy was that of the lamb against the wolf. 

" Though I have said,” he continued, " that he ha.s 
been conspiring ever since his election, I do not believe 
that ho intended to strike so soon. His plan was to 
wait tiU. next March, when the fears of May, 1832, 
would he most intense Two oire.nmctaTices foreed him 
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on more rapidly. Oiio was the* candidature of tiro Prince 
de Joinville. He thought liiiu the only dangerous com- 
petitor. The other was an agitation set on foot hy the 
Legitimists, in the ConseUs GenSraux, for the repeal of the 
law of the 31 st of May. Tliat law was his moral weapon 
against the Assembly, and he feared that, if he delay edj 
it might he abolished without liim.” 

“And how long,” I ashed, “ will this Oovernmont last?” 

“It will last,” he answered, “until it is unpopular 
with the mass of the people. At present the disapproba^ 
tion is confined to the educated classes. Wo cannot bear 
to be deprived of the power- of speaking or of writing. 
We cannot bear that the fate of Prauce should depend 
on the selfishness, or the vanity, or the fears, or the 
caprice of one man, a foreigner by race and by odrreation. 
We cannot bear that the people which carried the torch 
of liberty through Europe shordd now bo employed in 
quenching all its lights. But these are not the feelings 
of the multitude. Their iirsone fear of socialism throws 
them headlong into tiro arms of despotism. As in 
Prussia, as in Hungary, as in Austria, as in Italy, so in 
Prance, the democrats have served the cause of the 
absolutists. 

“May, 1852, was a spectre constantly swelling as it 
drew nearer. But now that the weakiress of the red 
party has been proved — ^now that 10,000 of those who 
are srrpposed to bo its most active members are to he 
sent to die of hunger and marsh fever in Cayenrre — the 
people win regret the price at which their visionary 
enemy has been put down. Thirty-seven years of liberty 
have made a free press and free pariiamerxtary discus- 
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sion nece.ssaries to us. If Louis Napoleon refuse them, 
he ^vill he execrated as a tyrant ; if he grant them, they 
must destroy him. "We always criticise our rulers 
severely, often unjustly. It is impossible that so rash a 
man, surrounded hy men whose defects arc their recom- 
mendation to him, should not commit blunders and 
foUies. They will bo exposed, perhaps exaggerated, by 
thousands of enemies. As soon as he is discredited, the 
army will turn against him. It sympathizes with the 
people from wliich it came, and to which it is soon to 
return. It wid never support an unpopular despot. 

I have no fears, therefore, for the ultimate destimes 
of my country. It seems to me that the Eevolution of 
the 2d of December is more dangerous to the rest of 
Europe than it is to us ; that it ought to alarm England 
much more than it does us. 

“ We shall get rid of Louis Napoleon in a few years, 
perhaps in a few months ; but there is no saying how 
much mischief he may do in those years, or even in 
those months, to his neighbours.” 

"Surely,” said Madame de ToequeviUe, "he will wish 
to remain at peace with England ? ” 

“ I am not sure at aU of that,” said ToequeviUe. “He 
cannot sit down a mere quiet administrator. He must 
do something to distract public attention ; he must give 
us a substitute for the poHtical excitement which 
amused us for the last forty years. Great social im- 
provements are uncertain, difficult, and .slow ; but glory 
may be obtained in a week. A war with England, at 
its beginning, is always popular. How many thousand 
volunteers would he have for a 'pointe' on London? I 
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know that yon tliink that yon can I'Otain the French 
alliance, bnt it is iniioossihle. It is impossible, even if 
Louis iN'apoleon should earnestly desire it. The nature 
of thing!3, which is much stronger than any human will, 
drives him into Jin ultimate union with Ilussia and 
An, stria. 

“ The boat that can happen to you is to be excluded 
from the councils of the great family of despots. Be- 
sides, what is to be done to amuse these 400,000 bayo- 
niats, Ms masters, as well as ours ? Crosses, promotions, 
honours, gratuities, are already showered on the army 
of Paris. 

“ It has already received a thing unheard of in our 
history — ^the honours and recompenses of a campaign 
for the butchery on the Boulevards. WiU not the other 
armies demand their shai-e of work and reward? As 
long as civil war in the provinces lasts, they may bo 
employed there; but it will soon be over. What is 
then to be done with them? Are they to be marched 
on Srvitzerland, or on Piedmont, or on Belgium ? And 
win England quietly look on ? ” 


Paiw, Decamter 31, 18C1. 

I dined with the ToequeviUes, and met E. F. and 

G.H. 

“The gayest time,” said ToequeviUe, “that I ever 
passed, was in the Quai d’Orsay. The ilite of France 
in education, and in birth, and in talents, particularly 
in the talents of society, was collected within the walls 
of that bazTack. 

“A long struggle was over, in which our part had 
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not been timidly played. We had done our duty, we 
had gone througli some perils, and we had some to 
encounter, and we were aU in the high spirits which 
excitement and dangers shared with others, when not 
too formidable, create. From the courlyard in wliich 
we had been penned for a couple of hour.s, where the 
Due de Broglie and I tore our chicken with oiu' hands 
and teeth, we were transfer-red to a long sort of gaUory, 
or garret, running along through the higher part of the 
building — a spare dormitoiy for the soldiers when the 
better rooms are flUed. Those who chose to take the 
trouble went below, hired palliasses from the soldiers, 
and carried them up for themselves. I was too idle, 
and lay on the floor in my cloak. Instead of sleeping, 
we spent the night in shooting, from palliasse to palliasse, 
anecdotes, repartees, jokes, and pleasantries. 

"C’^tait un feu roulant, une pluie, de bans mots.* 
Things amused us in that state of excitement which 
sound flat when repeated. 

"I remember a man of great humour, exciting 

shouts of laughter, by exclaiming with great solemnity, as 
he looked round on the floor, strewed -with mattresses and 
.statesmen, and lighted hy a coirple of tallow candles, 

" ‘ Voilh done ou en est reduit cc fameux parti de 
I’ordre.’ j* 

“ Those who -were kept au secret, deprived of mutual 
support, were in a very different state of miud. Some 
were depressed, others wore enraged. 

* It was a running fire, ft diower, of pleaPEUitriea, 

f ThiSj then, is tke state to ■wliich the great pav^ of order is 

rediip^d 
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“ was left aJoue for twenty-foixr hours; at last 

a man came and offered him some sugar. He flew at 
his throat, and the poor turnkey ran off, fancying that 
his prisoner was mad.” 

Wo talked of Louis Napoleon’s devotion to tlie Pope. 

“ It is of recent date,” said G. H. “ In January and 
Pebruaiy, 18-19, ho was inclined to interfere in support 
of the Eoman republic, against the Austrians. And 
when in April he resolved to move on Eome, it was 
not out of love for the Pope. In fact, the Pope did not 
then wish for us. He hoped to be restored by General 
Zucchi, who commanded a body of Eoman troops in 
the neighbourhood of Bologna. No one at that time 
believed the Eepublican party in Eome to bo capable of 
a serious defence. Probably they would not have made 
one, if they had not admitted Garibaldi and his baud 
two days before wo appeared before their gates.” 

I mentioned to Tocqueville C, H.’s opinion that 
France will again become a republic. 

“ I will not venture,” ho answered, "to affirm, with 
respect to any form, whatever of govornmont, that wo 
shall never adopt it ; but I own that I see no prospect 
of a French republic within any assigned period. We 
are, indeed, less opposed to a reimblic now than wo 
were in 1818. We have found that it does not imply 
war, or bankruptcy, or tyranny ; but we still feel that it 
is not the government that suits us. This was apparent 
from the beginning. 

"Lonis Napoleon had the merit, or the luck, to 
discover what few suspected, the latent Bonapartism 
of the tiiHou 
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" The lOLh of December sbo^red that the memory of 
the Emperor, vague and undefined, but therefore the 
more imposing, still dwelt like an heroic legend in the 
imaginations of the peasantry. When Lotus Najtoleon’s 
violence and folly shall have destroyed the chaim with 
which he has worked, all eyes will turn, not towards a 
republic, but to Henri V.” 

TO N. W. SENIOB, ESQ. 

March 9, 18S2. 

I send you, my dear Senior, an introduction to 
Lamorictoe. This letter will be short ; you Icnow that 
I do not write at any length by the post. 

It wiU contain notliing but thanks for your long and 
interesting letter brought by Eivet, who returned de- 
lighted with the English in general, and with you in 
Ijarticular. 

I see that the disturbed state of parties, occasioned by 
Sir Eobert Peel’s policy, is passing away, and that your 
political world is again dividing itself into the two 
gi-eat sects, one of which tries to narrow, the other to 
extend, the area of political power — one of which tries to 
lift you into aristocracy, the other to depress yon. 

The political game will be simpler. I can understand 
better the conservative policy of Lord Derby than the 
democratic one of Lord JTohn EusseU. As the friends of 
free Hade are more numerous than those of democracy, 
I think that it would have been easier to attack tho 
government on its commercial than on its piolitical 
iUibcrality. 

Then in tliis great nation, called Europe, similar 

VOT,. rr. T> 
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currents of opinions and feelings prevail, different as 
may be tbe institutions and characters of its different 
populations. We see over the whole continent so general 
and so irresistible a reaction against democracy, and 
even against liberty, that I cannot believe that it will 
stop short on our side of the Channel ; and if the Whigs 
become Itadical, I shall not be surprised at the perma- 
nence in England of a Tory government, allied to foreign 
despots. 

But I ought not to talk on such matters, for I live 
at the bottom of a well, seeing notliing, and regretting 
that it is not sufficiently closed above to prevent 
my hearing anything. Tour visions of 29,000 troops 
at Cherbourg, to be followed by 29,000 more, are 
mere phantoms. There is nothing of the kind, and 
there will he nothing. I speak with knowledge, for I 
come from Cherbourg. I have been attending an extra- 
ordinary meeting of our comdl g6n6ral on the srrhject 
of a projected railway. My reception touched and 
delighted me. I was unanimously, and certainly freely, 
elected president. 

TO M. aUSTAVE DB BEAUMONT. 

Paris, May 1, 1862. 

. . . AH work is for the present impossible. Being 
in Paris, I attribute my incapacity to the events that I 
sec, and to the exciting conversations of every day. If I 
were in the country, I should attribute it to solitude. The 
truth is, that it arises from a sickness at heart, and will 
not cease tiU this is cured, which can he the work only 
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of time, the great healer of grief, as every one hnova. 
I must try to wait patiently for the cure. And yet I 
cherish this grief as one does every real sorrow to which 
one has a right, hitter though it he. Tlie sight of all 
that is going on, and especially of the way in which it 
is regarded, hiu-ts every feeling of pride, honour, and 
delicacy. I should he sorry to he less sad. In this 
respect, I ought to he thoroughly satisfied, for, indeed, 
I am sad unto death. I have reached my present age, 
and passed through all sorts of circumstances, advo- 
cating always the same cause — regulated liberty. Can 
this cause he lost for ever? I began to fear it in 1848, 
1 fear it now atiU more ; not that I am convinced that 
tliia country will never possess again constitutional in- 
stitutiorrs, hut wiU they last, or will any others ? It is a 
moving sand : the question is, not whether it con be 
• fixed, but what will he the winds that will toss it 
about ? 

Stm I try to work. Every day I sjrend two or tlu’ee 
hours in the lihraiy of the Eue de Eichelierr. In spite 
of my endeavours to ton my thoughts in another direc- 
tion, a profound sadness sometinres steals over me ; and 
if I {lUow it to seize upon me unawares, I am lost for 
the rest of the day. My fife might he pleasant, but if 
I look aside from my book, I am cut to the heart 

Euclosed is the letter addressed to the electors of my 
canton, in which I resign my place as memher of the 
conseil gSnSrdl. ... I could not lake the oath. . . . 
Tliia result of the 2d of December is, perhaps, the one 
which has most affected me individually. My position 
in the depaitoent was one of unmixed satisfaction. 

P 2 
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1 liad the moral direction of every affair of importance : 
iny empho over the minds of the peopde was founded 
upon personal reganl, independently of political opinions. 
Tliis portion of my public life shed a reflected light 
upon my private life, and made it all the happier. But 
the.se are only small miseries. . . . 


TO THE COMTE DE CIECOUET. 

Tocqueyille, June 14, 1862. 

DeAE M. DE OlECOOTtr, — 

I receiveel your instructive and interesting letter on 
the 21at of last mouth, and I should have thanked you 
for it sooner, if you had not yourself told me that T -was 
not to think of answering it before the 15th of June. 
That time has come, and I will not let it slip. 

I have not read the book by the Abbd Barruel,* but I 
have often heard it tallied of, and often intended to 
read it. I have always been discouraged by believing 
his starting-point to he fundamentally wrong. His first 
proposition is, that the French lievolution (we may now 
venture to call it the European Revolution) was the 
result of a conspiracy. It seems to me that nothing can 
be more untrue. I do not say that, during the course 
of the eighteenth century, there may not have been 
secret societies and underground maohiuations under- 
mining the ancient social system. Beneath aU great 
movements you will find underhand conspiracies : they 
form the suh-soil of revolutions. But I feel cei-lain that 
those secret societies were the symptoms of the disease, 


• “ sni" le Jacobiiildine.'’ 
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and not the disease itseK— the effects, and not the 
causes. The change in opinions which produced tlie 
change in facts was elFectcd in hroad daylight by the 
combined clforts of all classes ; writers, noble.s, jninccs, 
all rushing out of the old system without knon-ing 
what other to adopt. 

However, though the first and dominant idea may be 
erroneous, it may have led the author to make usefirl 
discoveries, just as the search for the phflosopher’s stone 
was the origin of chemistry. 

There is one part of the political and philosophical 
liistoiy of C4ermany wliich I do not understand, probably 
on account of my deplorable ignorance of Crermnn 
affau's. 

In France, diuing the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, philosophy properly so called —theoretic science — 
advanced in the same direction with practical ideius 
and public opinion. These were inclined to noveltj*. 
Theory taught the worthlessness of tradition, and 
treated all that was ancient as worn out ruhhish. In 
Germany, on the contrary, if I am not mistaken, philo- 
soj>hical and social theories were opposed to the march 
of events, opinions, and habits ; they chmg to tradition 
and sought in the past the explanation of the present, 
and the rule for the future It seems to me that the 
German philosopher’s and thinkers have always tended 
in this direction. 

How, this- to me is inexplicable. I cannot imagine 
that the philosophy of a people should differ so widely 
from the ideas that govern its daily conduct, especially 
in a country like Germany, where theory has in general 
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SO great an influence over events. Has the revolution- 
.aiy spirit in Germany taken a different course to that 
which it has taken in loanee ? What was its course 
then? I wish that I could be enlightened upon this 
point, jllay it not be that the difference between the 
French and German philosophers has been this : they 
both condemned the present ; ours wished to abolish it 
in order to adapt a new plan ; and theirs in order to 
build upon the old foundation. 

You have something better to do now, than to tliink 
about philosophy and to live in the past ; you are in the 
l)est place in the world for seeing and forming an 
opinion, not only of German, but of all European 
affairs.* I am curious to know what impression they 
make upon you. I fancy that the picture before you 
does not differ much from that presented by Franco, or 
at least, differs only in detail : an almost total lack of 
energy in the public mind ; new vigor in every govern- 
anent, and yet considerable prudence ; great fear of war, 
and a strong desire to tolerate all that takes place in 
France, if it be iiossible. 

I left Paris a fortnight ago, and since then I have 
been buried in this province, where I hope to see you 
before the end of the summer. I am very happy in my 
retreat, and wish for nothing but sunshine, which, in 
truth, we seldom eiy’oy. Although, when I was in 
Paris, I took care to see none but people who think 
with me in public matters, in the end • I began to 
feel the need of solitude. For those, who like myself. 


M. de Circourt was then at Hamhur". 
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liave long led an active life, it is painfcil to speak, even 
mtli men of siiniliar opinions, ■when words lead and can 
lead to no overt act. After a time silence hecoines a 
uecessaiy relief. I should like to do better, still — to 
forget; hut, . . , 


TO M. DUPAUEB. 

Tocquevllle, July 4, 1852. 

I fancy, dear friend, that we must both be dead, it is 
so long since we have given each other any signs of 
life. You, I suppose, are silent because you think that 
you can have nothing to say, buried as you are in the 
country, and hearing no sound from tho ertemal 
world. I am in an exactly similar position. Stdl, I 
will write to you if only to tell you that I always think 
of you with tender regard, and that I shall always be 
proud of our joint action in public life You kno'w aU 
this ; but it is not disagreeable to hear such things 
repeated, although they may not he new. 

I arrived nearly a month ago, and though I have 
seen the same people as usual, I know no more than 
you, who are five hundred miles away, what is pass- 
ing in men’s minds. I begin to think that they are 
(^uite empty, and that political life, and even aU. in- 
teUectual life is, for the moment, suspended. The 
public mind seems to be resting itself in vacuity, and to 
like it well enough 

Such of us as cannot live alone, and find their own 
resources, are much to be pitied. For out-laws like our- 
selves to seek, dissipation and amusement abroad, is of 
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no use. Happily I am spared this temptation ; and 
thanks to the work, of w’hich I confided the plan to 
you, and which I have set about writing with tlie 
utmost diligence, I spend some happy days in the 
midst of my solitude. I should scarcely have anything 
to wish for, if from time to time I W'ere visited hy a 
friend to whom I could talk unreservedly, aud lessen hy 
sharing it, the w'eight of grief which sometimes, in .spite 
of myself, oppresses me. Eivct, Vivien, Laiijuhiais, 
Freslou, Beaumont, and CorceUe, have irromised to come 
before the end of the autumn. They hope that it Avill 
be in September. It would give me so much pleasure, 
my dear friend, if you would follow their example. 
What pleasant days we should spend together ! How 
restoring would be the effect of such companionsliip ! 
Does not your heart urge you to accept? Write and 
say that you will do so, and at aU events, write to give 
me some news of yourself, of Madame Dufauro, and of 
your children. My wife wishes to ho remembered to 
you both, and believe me, &c. 

TO THE COMTESSE DB CIKCOUKT. 

TocqTievUle, July 6, 1852. 

I write to you, Madame, though I have nothing to tell 
you. I write solely to obtain an answer, and tlius to 
hear from yourself how you are, and if the request he 
not indiscreet, what you are thinking. As to what you 
ate doing, I know it without your telling me. Yon are 
employing your excellent taste in ornamenting a spot 
which nature has already made lovely, aud you are 
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succcGding acImiraLly ; for to tlie many valnahle quali- 
ties wliich are Iciiown best to your friends, you add one 
wliicli every one is able to apjireciate at first sight, the 
art of imparting a peculiar elegance to eveiTthing 
around you, and of converting, as you did last year, a 
peasant’s hut into a delicious retreat. You have nou' a 
little country house to adorn, aud I fancy that you will 
make it such a delightful abode that your iieighhour^ 
will he forced to confess that it would he pleasanter to 
live there than in his palace, among aR the plants 
which he sends for to the Antipodes. It is no less 
certain that I am longing to see you in it, and to enjoy 
your improvements, your beautiful rdcw, and yuur con- 
veraaiiou, which you must forgive me for saying, is 
worth more than all the wonders wliich you have created 
or found at Les Bruy^res. 

Before I loft Paris I received a very interesting letter 
from M. de Circourt, in Germany. He desired me to 
answer him at Hamburg, towards the 20th of June. 
I did so. I have heard nothing of him since ; I hope 
that he is well 

AVhat else can I say, Madame? I am not vain 
enough to suppose that you would he interested in what 
I could toll you about myself j and I am perfectly sure 
that anytliing I might teU you about my neighboui’s 
would tire you. Tour position is different, Y'on know 
well that you will cdways please me if yon speak of 
yourself, and you live near the great centre of news. 
I am sui’o, that in spite of the heal^ there ore many 


JSI, de Placntore, a creab tobaoconist, — Ts. 
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agreeable people left in Paris, and that your residence 
ill the country does not prevent their seeiug you. 
Praj'-, Madame, do me the great favour of telling me a 
little of iv'hat is going on in the world, and particularly 
what people say ; remember that, in consequence of the’ 
loss of interest in politics, and of the liberty of the press, 
the country has become a place to which neither air nor 
light ever iienetrate. It was always a sort of cave, and 
now they have stopped up the last crevice. Be chari- 
table enough, therefore, to come to my assistance. 

Adieu, Madame, &c. 

TO HENRY REEVE, ESQ. 

Tocqueville, August 8, 1862. 

I received your letter, my dear friend, just when I was 
expecting to see yourself. Well as you write, it was not 
an equivalent. We had been looking forward to the 
jileasure of receiving you here, and we had pushed for- 
ward most of our brick and mortar works, and adjourned 
others, so that you would have been less uuoomfortable 
than I feared at first. My library, which has been turned 
into the draudng-room, neither you nor Mrs. Reeve would 
have found fault with, for you both of you hke and ap- 
preciate objects of inteUeotual value. To increase your 
regret, I wid teU you that you would have fallen here 
into the midst of a literary workshop. M. Ampere, whom 
you must know at least by name, is preparing for the 
press an account of the tour winch he has just made in 
the United States. He is installed at the top of a tower, 
and I am scribbling underneath him, on the first floor. 
Now and then we meet in the library, and in the presence 
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of Madame cle Tocqiievi]le,wlio forms the whole audience, 
read to each other what we have -ivritten ; wo criticise, 
we object, and we praise ; and the time slips away plea- 
santly. You would not, perhaps, have been afraid of 
.spending a few days in this way. You would have been 
amused by Ampfere’s animated, brilliant, and unaffected 
conversation. 

Tlie elections for our conseil ffSndral have just taken 
place. I refused to be elected for the canton which I 
formerly represented. I have undergone, indeed, more 
trouble, made more advances, and taken more steps to 
prevent my election than I ever did to secure it. My 
neighbour, Daru, has acted in the same way. 

Good-bye. Let me have news of you. Tell Mrs. Eeeve 
how sorry we are, and how we hope to see her next 
year. Y’ou will still find Tocqueville, but not, perhaps, 
Ampere. 

TO THE COMTESSE EE CIECOUET. 

Tocqaerille, September 18, 18S2. 

I cannot think, Madame, how I can have waited for 
two months without thanking you for your kind letter, 
which was received with equal pleasure and gratitude. 
My MSS. will not plead for me. For many weeks 
past I have written as little as I have read; my time 
has been squandered on such trifles that I may as well 
say that it has been lost You must know already by 
experience, and the longer you live the better you will 
know it, that the only way to enjoy liberty and leisure 
in the country is not to live in your own housa At 
home, domestic and local details fill the whole day; 
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the cvcuing coniee autl one is tired, though one has 
done nothing. These are the reasons that forniorly 
made me adopt the maxim in which few agi-ee with me, 
that the only time udien the country is really pleasant 
i.s in the heart of winter. Then out-door work is over, 
and local husine.9S at a staud-stiU. ; one is permitted to 
enjoy one’s own society. A melancholy onjojunent, you 
will say ; hut this is by comparison. Tliere are some 
companions whom I infinitely prefer to solitude ; hut T 
cannot say that they are many, and their number seems 
to diminish eveiy day. 

You ask me, Madame, in so kind, and I may even say, 
,so fi'iendly a manner, what my literary labours are, that 
I much wish that I could give you a direct answer. 
Unfortunately, before I can exactly teU you what I am 
about, I must know myself, and that I do not. I am 
groping for a path which I have not yet found. I think 
that there is much left to say on the subject of the French 
Eevolution, on its causes, on the tendencies which led to 
it, and on its future consequences. I tliink that for ap- 
preciating, measuring, and judging this great event, as 
a whole, we are better placed now than we were twenty 
years ago. We are near enough to see it and to under- 
stand it. The echo of the ideas and feelings of the 
men who precipitated the world into that terrible enter- 
prise, is not yet silent in our own hearts ; and yet we are 
far enough off to make it not impossible to appreciate 
their actions and judge of the value of wdiat they 
effected. 

This is the work winch I meditate ; but as yet I do 
not know how to launch myself, or how to steer through 
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the ocean of the French Eevolution. I inrestigate, I ex- 
perimentalize ; I tiy to grasp the facts more closely than 
has yet heen attempted, and to Mning out of tljem the 
general truths "which they contain. I have as yet fixed 
u]mn no plan ; nor have I "written anything that can he 
called the beginning of a hook. The annoyances that I 
"\vas just now complaining of, have had something to do 
with it ; the want of hooks and papers is the chief cause. 
I therefore intend to return in a fortniglit to Paris, to 
he within reach of the archives and public libra- 
ries ; I am more than ever determined upon executing 
my plan of living not in Paris itself, hut in the neigh- 
bourhood. My theory of the advantages of the country 
when one is not at home, and of the superiority of the 
winter over the summer wiU then he fully realized. 
During the next six montlis I intend to make a great 
effort, and to see of what I am capable. 

Kext month will not roll over, Madame, without my 
paying you a visit, if you wOl allow me, at Les Bruyeres, 
I need not teU you how glad I shall be to see and to 
fnlTr -svith you once more. I am impatient for the time 
to come ; and, in the meanwhile, I beg you to believe in 
the sincerity of my resi")ectftil friendship. Eememher 
me to M. de Circourt. 

TO BABON BOTSEir. 

Paris, January 2, 1S58. 

I venture to "write to you. Sir, though I have not the 
honour of being personally kno"wn to you. I have no 
sort of right to ask you for advice, and yet I do so, I 
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hope thiit 3 ’ou will excitse this strange hchavioiir, when 
I tell j’ou that it is the result of j'oui’ well-known Idnd- 
ness and talents. 

r>eing completely excluded from puhlic affairs, and 
having made up my mind to stand aloof from them, I 
have resumed occupations wliich afford me more satis- 
faction than I have ever obtained from politics. At this 
moment I am studying the ch-cirmstances wliich accom- 
panied the birth of our Eevolutions ; or rather, I should 
saj’, of our Eevolution, for there has been but one, which 
is still going on, and is not nearly over. 1 try to conjure 
up its first beginnings, and to form n clear idea of the 
impres.sions and ideas first .suggested to foreigners by the 
yet indistinct view of that great convulsion. I want to 
trace the different opinions fonned of it in foreign conn- 
tries during the years 1787, ’88, ’80, ’DO, ’91 and ’02, by 
the remarkable men of the time, whether writers, states- 
men, or princes ; what they at first expected that it was 
to he ; how they thought that it would affect, or that it 
might affect their own cormtiies ; the degree of influence 
that they expected it to exercise over the general pro- 
gress of Eiu'opean affairs, and the uses to which they 
thought that they might turn it. 

Unfortunately, to my great regret, I do not know 
G-ermany. Till now, I have lived almost exclusively in 
the English world. I fancy that during the last sixty 
3 ’ears, many memoh-s, letters, and diplomatic pajjers, 
must have been published in Germany, which explain 
all that I want to know. As I am not acq^uainted with 
them, I cannot ask for them. It is certain that when the 
Trench Eevolution first broke out, it must have mvcn 
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rise to publications reflecting the general impressions. 
My slender knowledge of German and my almo.?t entire 
ignorance (which, however, is happily not inciu'ahle), of 
Germany, deprive me of this necessary information. In 
this extremity I thought of addressing myself to you. 
Sir ; I considered that no one would be more able to 
enlighten me, or more disposed to do so. I, therefore, 
determined upon writing to you ; if there are no sucli 
documents as I suppose, my resolution wiU, at any rate, 
liavc given me an opportunity, whicdi I have long 
desired, of entering into personal relations with yon. 

Pray accept. Sir, my excuses, together with the as- 
surance of my highest esteem. 


TO HEimY BEEVE, ESQ. 

TocqueTille, Mai'cli, 1858. 

I have received, dear Friend, your intere.sting letter. 
I ^viIl not again enter fully into its subject. I acknow- 
ledge that one is never in a position to judge of what 
appertaius to the honour and interests of a foreign 
nation; that it alone is able to judge of these questions; 
that there is always some absurdity, in puhKe as in 
private life, in giving advice to one’s neighbours ; and 
that it is especially out of place in us Frenchmen, to 
whom it may well he said, when we meddle with the 
infirmities of others, "Physician ; cure thyself” I wiU, 
therefore, offer only a few explanations. 

1st. — I never said, nor meant to say, that England 
had abandoned the great caHing of chief representative 
of lawful liberty in Europe. I tried only to show what 
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woulfl 1)1? the consciiueuces if she did. Not only do I 
not Ihink that she will entirely abandon it, hnt I even 
doubt her iiower to do so. Her laws, her habits, her 
opinions, will always bo stronger in this matter than 
her politics ; and if ever she should forget that she is 
tlie chamjiion of liberty, the liatrod and teiTOr of aU the 
continental despots will force it on her remembrance. 

2d. — I said that if England abandoned this great 
calling she must thereby give up talcing any part in the 
affairs of the Continent ; I did not say, of the World. 
Thus re.stiicted, I thinje that my ob.servation w'as just, 
and the comparison that I drew between the present 
crisis and the Eeformation, exact. Now as then, Europe 
is divided, and still more by principles than by interests. 
We win suppose that, ha^'ing become indilferent and 
neutral in aU (luestions of principle, England draws 
back from the continental struggles, and extends herself 
beyond the sea.s, as you yourself say. This is what I 
meant by quitting the great theati’e of human affairs ; 
for after all this theatre is not at Sidney, nor even 
Washington, it is stiU in Old Europe. Observe that I 
spoke of England, not of the English race ; for who does 
not know that Providence has decreed that tlic future 
fate of the world belongs to two races, the Slavonic and 
the Anglo-Saxon ? 

3d. — I further did not say, that in my opinion Eng- 
land ought to assume the position of the chief repre- 
sentative of liberal ideas in Europe ; I said only, that in 
my opinion, England ought not to abandon it ; w'hioh 
seems to me to be very different. Nations, Idee in- 
dividuals who have any self-respect, pledge themselves 
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as to tlieii futiue conduct by their past. Tor many 
years you have been the champions of libertj'': you 
embi-aced her causojwhen she Tvas strong ; I lliink that 
it \rouId be base in you to abandon her now that she 
is weak. You had better have never paid any attention 
to her. 

Having said this, permit me, my dear fiiend, to let 
the subject drop. As I said at the beginning, one never 
can know thoroughly any countiy but one’s own ; and 
above all, one has no right to express on opinion as to 
what is essential to the interests or to the honour of 
any other nation. Indeed, what I said of yotirs was 
only by the way, and in the heedom of conversation 
between friends. 

TO M. GUSTAVE DB BEAUMONT. 

Forivy March 8, 1853. 

. , . "What is now going on in the East is a new 
and, perhaps, one of the last phases of the Turkish 
Empire. . . . This affair and many others bring into relief 
the gradual change which has come over the English 
temperament, wliich is daily hecoming more pacific, lees 
irritable and less proud, than at any previous period in 
modem history. This I believe to be only the result of 
the great revolution which has been at work there 
slowly indeed, but as irresistibly as everywhere else — 
the predominance of the middle dosses over the aris-» 
tocraoy, and of the commercial and manufacturing 
dement over the agricultural and real property one, 
"Will this be a good or an evil? Tonr grandchfldr^ 
yoTi. n. q 
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will discuss tills (luestion. A society calmer and duller, 
more tranquil and less lieroic ; such, no douht, ^vill he 
the spectacle presented to our successors, who probably 
will not sec anyt hin g new in it. Tor one must stand 
as we do, at the point where the two roads branch off, 
to be able to see both distinctly. 

My health is becoming gradually re-established ; I 
am again hard at work, but as yet I have jiroduced 
nnt liinfT definite. I am lost in an ocean of research, 
in the middle of which I am sometimes worn out and 
disheartened. It is not only that I am out of heart 
about myself, but with mankind in general ; with the 
' limits and uncertainty of our knowledge, with its in- 
cessant repetition m different words for the last three 
thousand years ; in fact, with tlic insignificance of our 
race, of oiu' world, of our fate, of what we call our great 
revolutions and oxrr grreat public affairs. . . Still, one 
must work ; for it is our sole resource for forgetting the 
misery of surviving the empire of one’s own o]3inions, 
and of becoming more of a stranger in one’s own country 
than abroad. 


TO BABOSr BUNSEN. 

Paris, May 28, 1863. 

SlE, 

I ought to have answered immediately, through om* 
mutual Mend Reeve, your letter of last month ; and I 
intended to do so, but my health, which at that time 
was very bad, prevented me. Since then I have been 
waiting for an ojpportunity which is now offered to me 
by Mr, Senior, I was anxious to he able to thanlc you 
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for tlie book ■wbicb you bad the Idndnpss to sond to me 
T have not yet been able to road it, as I mslied first to 
learn enough German to be able to enjoy its perusal ns 
it deserves. I have also been ■wishing to thank you 
for your interesting letter. I set immense store by your 
opinion of my -writings. I consider it as one of my 
greatest rewards for the constant efforts that I have 
made in the cause of truth. 

I am touched by your kind -wish to see mo. I 
have long chciished the desire of meeting you. I do 
not kno-w when I shall be able to gratify it, for you 
cannot leave England, and there is no likelihood of my 
travelling this year; both my health and my mind have 
need of rest, and even of solitude. Tliirteen years of 
public life, four of revolutions, and more than that, the 
melancholy produced by the present state of my country 
and by my anticipations of the future, have shaken my 
constitution. Best and study alone can enable mind 
and body to recover their tone. T am, therefore, looking 
forward -with pleasure to leaving Paris in a fe-w days, 
and' retiring to the country. Among the studies to 
which I propose to devote myself is that of the German 
language. I intend in a year’s time to be a sufficient 
proficient in it to travel in Germany with advantage. 
If one might venture to speak of one’s plans for a 
year hence, I should say that it is my full intention to 
■visit next year Germany ; a coimtry which has always 
interested me, but whither I have never chosen to go 
till now, being convinced that one can never travel -with 
pleasure or advantage unless one knows the language 
of the people. I shall try to see and to converse with 
q2 
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you 'before I undertake tHs journey, and if I am not 
able to do ao, I hope that, at least, you will pemit me 
to -write to you, and not to close here a correspondence 
on winch I set so high a value. 


TO W. B. QBEG, ESQ. 

Paris, May 23, 1853, 

I -will not wait. Sir, for the arrival of the hook* 
which you have promised me, before thanking you 
for your kindnesa in sending it. I am sure that 
I shall find it both instructive and interesting. I 
have never read anything of yours, but I have often 
heard your -writings spoken of, and in such terms as 
make me value beforehand the work that I am 
expecting. 

I regret to have seen so h’ttle of you, and that my 
health was not in a condition to admit of my receiving 
you as I should have liked., What I already know of 
you makes me wish most sincerely to know more. I 
hope to be more fortunate on your next visit, and 
that you will allow me some long conversations. You 
will teach me much of which I am stUl ignorant, with 
j’egaxd to your country, and I -will talk to you of mine 
more clearly and more in detail than I have as yet had 
the opportunity of doing. All that I will now say is, 
that of all countries this is the one as to. which it is 
most dangerous to form an opinion by what usually 
takes place in others, or even by one’s experience of 

* Essays ou Political and Social Science. 
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luaiikind in generaL There is sometliing both in onr 
good and in our bad qualities so peculiar, so extra- 
ordinary, and so unexpected, that the French themselves 
are constantly taken by surprise, and strangers can 
scarcely understand anything about us. 

Adieu. Do not forget me on your next visit, and 
believe that when I say that I am anxious to see you, 
it is a sincere rvish, not a mere compliment. 

T. M. PEESLOIt (FORMEEIT MITISTER OF PUDLIC 
INSTEXrCTION). 

St. Cyr, aeax Touii3, June 9, 1853. 

I should have thanked you sooner, my dear friend, 
for the pleasure which your correspondence gives me, 
and for your kindness in continuing it, if I had had 
luatter to write about, and time to write. This last ex- 
pression surprises you. Nothing can be more true ; I 
repeat that I have no time. I arrange, as I did when I 
was minister, my day so as to put into it oH that I have 
to do, and I scarcely succeed. I have found at Tours a 
treasure, not of gold, but of papers, precious for the 
work that I am now about. I have no doubt, however, 
but that one would find the same in all the archives 
helonging to the prefectures, which formerly w'ere the 
head quarters of the ancient "Tr&oriers de Fi’ance.” 
These documents give a dear idea of the way in which 
the different branches of public affairs, which together 
formed the administration, were conducted, md even of 
those who directed and were concerned in them. 

It is a curious study. I alone, I think, could have had 
pourage enough to begin, and patience enough to go on 
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■with it. A cLuantity of -useless dust has to be s-svallowed. 
The part that is capable of digestion is not such as can 
appear at length in the book that I am composing ; for 
the design of a book is like that of a picture, its per- 
fection docs not depend upon the finish of one part — but 
on the relations between aU the parts, whence arises the 
general cifect. I should be wrong in making my princi- 
pal object the “ Ancien Ecginie.” But I am obliged to 
make myself thoroughly acquainted with it in order to 
reproduce, without hazarding false touches, its principal 
features ; and especially to judge and to point out the 
manner in which it affected the revolution which de- 
stroyed it. I do not thinks therefore, that I am losing 
my time, as I am sometimes tempted to fancy, when I 
see one day foUowing another, and time roll on without 
producing more than a mountain of notes, which will 
be finally condensed into a chapter of thii’ty pages. 

At any rate, this study has for the moment the 
immense advantage of almost entirely absorbing me. 
In order to obtain this result stiU more completely, I 
have added to it the study of German, and that of 
many books distantly cormected -with my subject. I 
thus escape from my thouglrta, 'which were very had 
for me. But in spite of all my endeavom’s, I cannot 
prevent, even in the midst of my occupatrons, some 
sounds of the outer world from penetrating to me. 1 
can he calm, hut not gay. 1 see that it is useless to 
hope for anything more, and that I must be contented. 
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TO N. W. SENIOR, ESQ. 

St. Cyr, near Tourfl, July 3, 1665. 

I have followed yoitr advice, my dear Seuior, and I 
have read, or rather re-read, Hlackstone. I studied 
him twenty years ago. Each time it has made upon 
me the same impression. Now, as then, I have ventured 
to consider him (if one may say so without blaspheming) 
an inferior writer, without liberality of mind or depth 
of judgment; in short, a commentator and a lawyer, 
not what we imderstand by the words jurisconsulfe and 
puhlieiste. He has, too, in a degree which is sometime.s 
amusing, a mania for admiring edl that was done in 
ancient times, and for attributing to them all that is 
good in his own. I am inclined to think that if he had 
had to write, not on the institutions, but on tlie pro- 
ducts of England, he would have discovered that beer 
was first made from grapes, and that the hop is a 
fruit of the vine— rather a degenerate product, it is true, 
of the wisdom of our ancestors — ^but as such worthy of 
respect It is impossible to imagine an excess more 
opposite to that into which fell at that period his con- 
temporaries in Erance, for whom it was enough that a 
thing was old for it to be bad. Eut enough of Elack- 
stone ; ho must make way for what I really want to say 
to you. 

In comparing the feudal institutions in England im- 
mediately after the conq[uest with those in Erance, you 
find between them not only an analogy, but a perfect 
resemblance, much greater than Blackstone seems .to 
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tliink or, at any rate, cliooses to say. In reality, tlie 
system in the two countries is identical. In Prance, 
and over the whole continent, this system produced a 
caste ; in England, an aristocracy. How is it that the 
word yentleman, which in our language denotes a mere 
superiority of blood, with you is now used to express 
a certain social position, and amount of education in- 
dependent of birth ; so that in the two coxmtries the 
same word, though the sound remains the same, has 
entirely changed its meaning? "When did this revolu- 
tion take place ? How, and through what transitions ? 
Have no books ever treated of tins subject in England? 
Have none of yom great writers, philosophers, politi- 
cians, or historians, ever noticed this characteristic and 
pregnant fact, tried to account for it, and to explain it? 

If I had the honour of a personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Macaulay, I should venture to write to ask him 
these questions. In the excellent history which he is 
now publishing, he alludes to this fact, but he does not 
try to explain it And yet as I said before, there is 
none more pregnant, nor containing within it so good 
an explanation of the difference between the history of 
England and that of the other feudal nations in Europe. 
If you should meet Mr. Macaulay, I beg you to ask 
him, with much respect to solve these questions for me, 
Eut teU me what you yourself, think. 

You must think me, my dear Mend, veiy tiresome 
with all these questions and dissertations; but of what 
else can I speak? I pass here the life of a Benedictine 
monk, seeing absolutely no one, and writing whenever 
I am not wedkiug, I expect this cloistered life to do a 
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great deal of good both to my mind and body. Do not 
tbink that in my convent I forget my Mends. My 
■svife and I constantly talk of them, and especially of 
you and of our dear Mrs. Grote. I am reading your 
MSS.* ■\vHcb interest and amuse me extremely. They 
are my relaxation. I have promised Beaumont to send 
them to hun as soon as I have finished them. 

TO TV. E. QEEOi ESQ. 

St. Cyr, Jvdy 27, 1863. 

Nearly a month ago I ■was ■wishing to write to you, 
but I was prevented by the fear of my letter not reach- 
ing you. I did not know your exact address, and even 
now I am not perfectly certain •whether I have it right. 
I wished to give my sincere opinion on the two volumcsf 
that you were so kind as to send to me, and to teU you 
how much pleasme I derived from then’ perusal Be 
sides mrxch praise that they well deserve, I should have 
allowed myself to offer a few criticisms. But I defer 
this to a future time. I think that you would prefer 
my confining myself in tiiis letter to answering the 
questions that you put to m& 

It is understood that we are not speaking of the 
present electoral system . . . but only of the electoral 
system of the constitutional monarchy, and of the 
republic. 

I must beg you, while you read the following remarks, 
never to lose sight of what I oncebeforepointed out to you, 

* Ml'. Senior’s notes his oonTerBsUons vritli M, de Tocqneville, 
Essays on Politioal and Social Soience, by TV. E. Greg. Iiondon : 

IBS®. 
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that France mnst always be considered ai^art from other 
nations ; that especially in the matter of which I am 
now treating, she is never to he compared with England — 
a fact which yon wtH acknowledge when yon recollect 
that in England yon have an aristocracy and powerful 
local inflnences, while we in France have nothing of the 
sort. Yon have no centralization, w'hile we have cen- 
tralized the administration more than perhaps has ever 
been done in a great conntry. Whence it results that 
in England connption and intimidation are the instru- 
ments chiefly of the great landowners, and of the rich 
in general, while with us corruption and intimidation 
can he made use of only by the Government. You will 
understand that, the circumstances being so different, 
the electoral institutions of the two countries can hardly 
he compared. 

The electoral system of the constitutional monarchy 
had one enormous mce, which, in my judgment, was the 
principal cause of the fall of that monai’chy: it rested 
on too small a body of electors.* The result was that 
the electoral body soon became nothing but a small 
bourgeois oligarchy, devoted to its special interests, and 
separated from the lower classes, for whom it did not 
core, and who cored nothing for it. The lower classes, 
therefore, ceased to have the slightest sympathy with 
its proceedings ; and the upper dasses, whom it jealously 
kept out of the administration, despised it, and im- 
patiently endured its supremacy. Nearly the whole 
nation was thus led to regard the representative system 
as a mere political contrivance for giving predominance 

* There were about 240,000 .^ — Te. 
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to certain incliviclnal interests, and placing power in the 
hands of a small nnmher of families — an opinion far 
from correct even then, but favouring, more than any 
other cause, the advent of a new government. 

As to the intimidation or corruption of those electors 
by powerful individuals, it has always been extremely 
rare — one might almost say, unknown. Even the 
Government never employed the coarser kind of corrup- 
tion — ^the buying votes by money. But it has scarcely 
ever ceased to exercise over them a corrupting influence 
in other ways. To the least honourable doctors it 
offered places and promotion. To the most honest it 
promised that the "commune” where they lived should 
receive some of the many boons which our Government 
is able to confer — such as assistance in repairing the 
churches, schools, bridges, &c. &c. 

This influence on the part of the Government was 
counterbalanced by the influence of the newspapers, 
which is very great over the middle classes j and things 
might have gone on for a long time had it not been for 
the capital faults which I have already pointed out — 
the small number of dectors and the exclusive pre- 
ponderance of one class. 

The year 1848 threw us into the opposite extreme. 
It gave us universal suffrage. 

It must be admitted that the two general elections 
conducted under this system were the most honest and 
unfettered that have been seen in France since 1789. 
neither corruption nor intimidation of any kind affected 
them. Intimidation was indeed attempted by the 
Government, and by different factions, but without 
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success. The great number of the electors, and espe- 
cially their collection in great masses in the electoral 
colleges, rendered the action of the Government ab- 
solutely unfelt. On the contrary, the system restored, 
in most proidnces, to the clergy and to the rich proprie- 
tors, more political influence than they had possessed 
for sixty years — and they nowhere abused it. This 
became apparent when the genuineness of the contested 
returns came to be discussed in the Assembly. It was 
unanimously recognised that the influence of the clergy 
and of the great landowners had been considerable. 
But there was scai’cely a single complaint of the pea- 
sants having been bullied or bribed ; the truth being, 
that in a country where wealth was as much distributed 
as in France, intimidation or corruption by individuals 
can never be pushed very far under any electoral system. 

The influence, therefore, which was exercised over the 
peasant by the rich proprietor was entirely a moral one. 
The peasant, himself a proprietor, and alarmed for his 
property by the doctrines of the communists, applied 
for guidance to men who were more enlightened than 
himself, and who had still larger proprietary interests at 
stake. I cannot say that this would have always con- 
tinued to be the case. I merely state the facts which I 
witnessed ; and I afiSrm that the conservative majority, 
wMeh predominated first in the Constituent and then 
in the Legislative Assembly, oontnined more rich and 
independent landed proprietors — ^mote of what you in 
England term country^ gentlemen — than any of the 
chambers in which I have sat during the last thirteen 
years. 
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But I cannot too much impress upon you the extent 
to which the results of universal suffrage are with us, 
and probahly everywhere, modified by the manner in 
wliich the colleges, or, in other words, the electoral 
assemblies, are constituted. 

"When the electors are taken from their villages and 
collected in masses of one, two, or three thousands in 
the capital of the canton, as was the case under the 
fii-st law of 18-18, or even in nmnbers less great but 
still considerable, as was enacted by the second, they 
are little influenced by the clergy, or by the rich pro- 
prietors, and scarcely at all by the Government. On 
the other hand, when the election takes place in a 
village, by only fifty or sixty, or even a hundi’ed elector.?, 
the parson, and, if there stiU be one, a rich landowner, 
can act with effect, and the influence of the Government 
becomes powerful. 

As to your q^uostion with respect to theUght in which 
electoral comiption is regarded by the people, I answer, 
that corruption especially by money is disgraceful. An 
elector who sold his vote would bo compni’ed to a witness 
who sold his evidence. In a contest, of which I knew 
the details, a candidate opposed to one of my friends 
was accused of having attempted to bribe ; the accusa- 
tion was groundless, but it did him irreparable mischief ; 
his Mends were afraid to vote for him lest they should 
be supposed to have been bribed. In fact, on the stib- 
jeet of elections, our population has still the advantages 
and disadvantages of political youth. It is inexperi- 
enced, weak, sometimes excited, but honest. It is 
bribed not by money, but by false doctrines, by the 
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promise of imaginary social progress, by flattering its 
envy and its hatred. 

Whatever may have been the electoral systems in 
Ih-ance dming the last sixty years, the candidate has 
never been put to expense. I have been elected five 
times; it never cost me a penny. Not that under 
the monarchy or under the republic the situation of 
a deputy was without its value ; it was, perhaps, more 
sought for than in any country in the world. For it led 
not only to the great places, but, what was a great evil, 
to the inferior ones. Yet such were our feehngs that 
an election cost nothing. 

You Avish for niy opinion as to the election of candi- 
dates by lists.* Among its advantages in a free country 
is not that it prevents canvassing; anangements are 
always made with more or less formality for designating 
the candidates and preparing then.’ elections. The heads 
of parties meet or correispond, and make out lists which 
are afterwards profusely distributed. These airange- 
ineuts resemble on a smaller scale those that are made 
in the United States for the dection of a president. 
The advantages which we have really derived from 
election by lists are these : — ^First, the deputy need care 
less about any given portion of his constituents. He 
depends on the general opinion of the department, and 
may without danger neglect the interest of a canton or 
of a family. Secondly, it raises’ the scale of eligible 
candidates. It is dMcult for a man not woU before 

* The Erencli expression is toitfin dt title. It means the eieotion 
of all the deputies for a department, sometiines as many as ten, in one 
list, instead of the ten being elected separately, one by eaoh arron- 
dissement. — Vn 
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the public to ohtaia 100,000 or 150,000 votes. Gi-eat 
national, or at least great departmental, notoriety is 
necessary to decide the suffrages of so numerous a body. 
Men of merely cantonal celebrity — to use a French ex- 
pression, les {Iluatrations de clocher — have less chance 
under this system than under any other. 

But observe that the utUiiy of voting by lists depends 
on circumstances. It is greatest when the electors 
are few, and arc taken from a single class ; it is then 
necessary in order to prevent the deputies from being 
the obscure representatives of little coteries. I have no 
doubt that if it had been adopted before 1848, it would 
have much diminished the inconveniences of the then 
existing system. 

There remains your question as to the efficacy of 
ballot. It may be said that ballot does not give abso- 
lute secrecy ; hut that it much facilitates secrecy no one 
in France ever thought of denying. For the last sixly' 
years the party which was in the minority, and indeed 
all imrties, clamorously demanded it when it was not 
ostablishod, and defended it energetically whenever it 
was. The electors have always considered its presenta- 
tion as a safeguard of the highest importance. IIow 
could there be such a general agreement if the institu- 
tion were worthless ? In fact, no side attacks or has 
attacked it in France, except the' Government— that is to 
say, the only power wliich occupies with us a position 
similar to that held by your aristocracy, and that is able 
to take advantage, by intimidation or corruption, of 
the vote being made public. I must add that the present 
Government has not abolished it, at least directly. , , 
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I win leave off now ; my Iiand is tired, and I should 
t.ln'nV that your attention must he so. My had writing 
is in itself enough to make the reading of this letter a 
lahom’. By writing it I wished at least to give you a 
proof of my eagerness to merit the confidence which yon 
have placed in me, and also to thank you for the pleasure 
that I have derived from the perusal of your volumes. 
I received them only on the day before I left Paris ; 
this prevented my finding out Lady Stanliope, and 
thanking her for taking the trouble of bringing them 
for me. 

TO Jt FRESLOUr. 

St. Cyr, August 10, 1853. 

Again many thanlcs, dear friend, for your information 
and for your news. The former was very useful, and 
the latter very interesting. 

I found in the public library of Tours ’most of the 
books which you mention. . , . 

My search into the state papers has already taught 
me much on the subject of the administrative powers 
of the judicial tribunals before 1789. Two things I 
chiefly remarked; first, that these powers gradually 
became more restricted as the administrative power, 
properly so called, grew more active and more enlight- 
ened. The rights of the tribunal of justice, not being 
exclusive, and being subordinate to the Administration, 
as represented by tho Corned d’ Etdt, it could act only 
when the latter had not already acted. The more the 
Administration wished to extend its natural sphere, the 
more contracted became by degrees that of the tribunals. 

Secondly, one is struck, when one studies these 
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docTiments, witli tlie continual interference of tlie 
Government in matters of justice. The lawyers wlio 
write on administration tell us, that tlie greatest vice of 
tlie internal adminiistration under tlie Ancicn lliyivu) 
was, tliat tlie judges interfered with, the executive. One 
might as rcasonahly complain, that the Government 
interfered Avith the judges. The only change is that 
we have improA'cd upon the Ancku Beyime in the 
first respect, and imitated it in the last. Till now I 
had been foolish enough to believe that what we call 
la Justice Adiulnisteativc (justice administered by the 
Government) was a creation of Napoleon’s. It is only 
a part of the Ancien Bigime wliich we have preserved. 
And the principle that even in a ease of a contract, that is 
of a regular engagement formally entered into between 
an individual .and the State, the cause is to he tried by 
the State — tliis axiom, which is unknoAvn to most modern 
nations, was held as saci’ed by an intendaiit* of the 
Ancien R6gwie as it can be in our day by the personage 
Avho most resembles him — a prefect. 

In reading the correspondence of the ministers of 
Louis XV. with their subordinates, you seo a crowd 
of little embryo professors of imperial administrative 
law. So true is it, that the better one is acquainted 
A\ith tho Ancien Regime the more one finds that the 
Eevolution has been far from doing either all the good or 
all the harm that is supposed, and that it may be said 
rather to haA’’e disturbed than to have altered society. 
Tliis truth springs up in all directions as soon as one 
ploughs the ancient soiL 

* Governor of a dialriot, aad responaiUe only to the Crown.— T b. 

TOT, TT n 
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Ampere and Corcolle am with ns. I need not tell 
yon how often we talk of yon. Eivet came three weeks 
ago. Adien. 


TO THE COMTE DE CIRCOUET, 

St. Cyr, August 13, 1863. 

I reproach myself, dear M. de Ch’conrt, for not having 
yet answered yonr long and interesting letter. I should 
JiQve done so the next day if I had followed my inclina- 
tion I could not help readuig the chief portions of it to 
Madame de Tocqueville and to Ampere, who is staying 
with us. It was decided that I should thank you on 
hehalf of the company. Let me hope that you will not 
allow our correspondence to end here, and that you will 
not refuse to tell me now and then what is going on 
in the world, of which I am now as ignorant as if I 
lived in a desert island, or at the bottom of the cistern 
in which M. Jaubert passed six months. 

Still, I do not complain much of my solitude; I 
find it better for my mind than the frivolous, barren 
excitement of Parisian society, where one hears nothing 
but far-off, and often untrue, rumours of what takes 
place in the political world. I lived too long in the 
centre of affairs not to tire very soon of on-dits. But I 
shall never be tired of hearing judgments on the past, 
and conjectures as to future events, when these con- 
jectures and judgments are the workings of a mind in 
whose inteUigenee and perspicacity I place the fullest 
confidence. 

We have, at lost, established ourselves here com- 
fortably. We have a good hduse, well situated, exposed 
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ueitlior to wind nor damp, in short, a proper habitation 
for a sick man. I hope that I shall succeed in regain- 
ing my health here. My work is sufficient to emploj'’, 
yet not to fatigue my mind. I advance, therefore, very 
slowly ; hut my first object was to grow strong again ; 
and besides, why should I hurry ? rublie life is cer- 
tainly not liliely soon again to be open to me ; and 
in the new existence created for me by the event of 
December, J 852, 1 ought rather to fear than to desire to 
come to the end of my book. 

Your letter, wliich I began, by praising, has one great 
defect. You do not tell me enough about Madame de 
Cii'court — ^what she has been doing since I last had 
the pleasure of seeing her ; how she spends her time 
in tho countrj'. AH these details would have interested 
me. Amp^sre desires me to say that he feels much 
gratified hy your invitation. I thinlc that ho would 
like nothing better than to accept it ; hut I acknow- 
ledge that I oppose your cause until all my might. I 
hope that wo shall keep him till the end of September. 
Pray forgive me for serving you so ill. My excuse 
is that I foresee a long separation from my excellent 
friend. Amp^jre, who, as you know, shares the. travelling 
propensities of the swallow, will, I think, spend the 
autumn, and probably the winter, in Italy. 

TO M. DB COHCELLB. 

St Cyr, near Tovis, September IV, 1853. 

I have been often thinking and speaking of you, my 
dear Mend, during the last fortnight. I can explaia my 
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silence only ty the soporific effect produced by a life so 
uniform that at last it never occurs to me to do any- 
tlnngthat I have not been doing the day before. It is 
a voluntary treadmill, in which I think only of lifting 
up one foot after the other till the wheel stops. 

To answer your friendly questions, I will tell you at 
once that since j'ou left us my health has been in a 
more satisfactory state, and my doctors continue to 
as.sure mo that I shall be entiiuly cured. Oii this last 
point I am absolutely incredulous, and T no more 
expect to see my own perfect recovery Hum T do that 
of Trance. Our disorders are of too long standing ; 
and all that I have learned to deshe for both is a 
tolerable state of health. You see that as I grow older 
I ^ow more moderate in my wishes. 

I have been reading your letter over again, and it 
seems to me that you liave mistalcoii the sense of what 
I said when we taUced over my new hook, which is 
not surprising, for it is difficult to explain clearly 
the plan of so vast an nndertaldng as that wliich I 
contemplate. 

I told you that it was not my intention to suggest 
a remedy for the state into which the Anoien Eighm, 
the Eepublic, and the Empire, have thrown our country. 
This is true : my fixed resolution is to stop before I 
set foot on this ground, to consider it only from afar, 
and not to try to write a hook of tomporai'y interest. 
But it by no means follows that no clear results are to 
be drawn from the historical study on which I am at 
work, that it is to give only a vague notion of the 
opinions and sentiments of the author, and to leave the 
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reader imcertaiii as to the judgments nrhicli he ought 
to form upon facts, and iipon men ; on the events them- 
selves, on their causes, and as to the lessons ■which they 
teach us. It would be strange, considering that I enter 
upon this work with decided and often enthusiastic 
preferences, fixed opinions, and a clear and certain 
object, if I should leave the reader to float rudderless 
on the sea of my ideas and of Ins own. 

I think that the books which have most roused men 
to reflection, and have had most influence upon their 
opinions and their actions, are those in which the 
author docs not tell them dogmatically what they are 
to thinlv, but puts them into the way of finding the 
truth for themselves. If God grants me time and 
strength enough to finish my task, you may be sure 
that no one will have any doubts as to my object. 

You tell me that institutions form only half of my 
subject. I go foi'ther stiU; I say that they do not 
friTin so much as half. You are well enough acquainted 
with my opinions to know that I consider institutions as 
p.YOTniging only a secondary influence over the destinies 
of TIKI" "Would to God that I could believe them to be 
all-powerful ! I should have more hopes for our future ; 
for we might, some day, chance to stumble upon the 
precious recipe which would cure aH our His, or upon 
a Tn.nn acquainted with the nostrum. But, alas I there 
is no such t.bing ; and I am convinced that the excellence 
of political societies docs not depend upon their laws, 
but upon what they are prepared to become by the 
sentiments, principles, and opinions, the moral and 
intellectual qualities given by nature and education to 
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the men of whom they consist. If this truth does not 
appear in every part of my hook; if it does not 
induce the reader to apply this lesson continually to 
himself; if it does not, without pretending to teach, 
show to him in every page what are the sentiments, 
opmions, and morals which lead to prosperity and 
freedom, and what are the vices and errors iufaUihly 
opposed to these blessings, I shall not have attained 
the chief, and I may say the only, object that I have 
in view. 

To turn to another subject : you are, perhap.s, right in 
saying that I attach too much importance in religious 
matters to an accident — the conduct of the clergy. 
You must make excuses for the grief, I might ahnost 
say the despah’, with which the sight of what is now 
going on affects a man as convinced as I am that the 
real greatness of mankind must arise from the combined 
action of liberty and religion ; the one to animate, the 
other to restrain ; and whose only political passion, for 
the last thirty years, has been to bring about this 
combination. I am far from saying that respect for our 
religion is not increasing among our countrynren ; but, 
unhappily, this is not the same thing as an increase of 
religious belief. 

My father is to spend a few days with us in the 
beginning of next month. After this, we shall renounce 
the society of the living for that of the iUustrious dead : 
books will be our only company. I do not despair, 
however, of seeing, before next spring, a good Mend, 
like yom’self, tear himself from Paris for a short time 
to pay us a charitable visit. Do I deceive myself? 
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The world seems to me to be gro^ving nan-ower mid 
narrower, so as to contain only five or six people, whose 
society pleases, soothes, or restores me. You arc at the 
head of the list. Ton may judge, therefore, if I am 
satisfied with conversing with you for so mauy nioutlis 
only through the post. 

TO THE COMTESSE DE CmCOTJRT. 

St. Cyr, Sortemljor 2, 1853, 

1 shall not be able, Madame, to answer to-day M. de 
Circomt’s long and interesting letter, but I w'ill not 
delay thanking you for your kind remembrance of me. 
It touched me extremely ; for there is notliing which I 
value so highly as the little corner which you permit 
me to occupy in your heart. The more opportunities I 
enjoy of seeing you, the more I j)rize it. I wish oiJy 
that a still greater intimacy might, in time, give me a 
chance of enlarging it. Unfortunately, I do not see my 
way to this at present, for Paris is naturally your head- 
t^uarters, and I own that it is my intention to make it 
less and less of mine. I shall certainly return thither 
every year to mb off the raist of the ooimtry, but only 
for a short time, just long enough to restore the edge 
of my mind. A few montlis are enough- Tliis year, 
indeed, I do not intend to return before the spring. I 
have certainly mode a great sacrifice in establishing 
myself as I have done this year in the country, away 
from my own home, in order, if possible, to recover 
my health by leading a quiet life in au equable and 
temperate cUmate. 1 do not want to have made it for 
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nothing, and therefore I mnst allow a long period of 
perfect stillness to succeed the anxious and soraetiines 
painful years that I have given to politics. This peace 
I find hero, uninterrupted even hy the petty details of 
husiness ; for T possess nothing, know nohody, and want 
nothing in Totiraiue. Wo sometimes feel our solitude ; 
hut in these times it suits me better than a crowd. 

Ton must have experienced in your travels, Madame, 
a peculiar sensation on arriving in the morning in a 
foreign town, where aU is new and strange to you — 
people, language, and enstoms. You are in a crowd, 
and yet you are more overpowered hy the sense of 
solitude than if you were in the middle of a forest. 
This is what often happens to mo in the midst of my 
countrymen and contemporaries. I iiad that there are 
scarcely any points of contact left between their modes 
of feeling and thinking and mine. I have preserved 
many strong feelings which they have lost ; I still love 
passionately the things to which they have become 
indifferent j and I have an antipathy which grows 
stronger and stronger for the things which seem to 
please them more and more. It is not only the 
times that are changed, the whole race seems to me 
to have altered. I feel like one belonging to the old 
in the midst of the new. Yrom this category I, of 
course, except certain persons> whose society wonld he 
an amends for contact with all the others, if oiily one 
could enjoy it. But what society is it that one can 
enjoy in Paris 1 In whose drawing-room does not one 
meet some of the people whom one least cares to see ? 
In whose drawing-room especially is it tliat the person 
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of -whoni one sees least is precisely the only one one 
comes to sec ? 

In this last picture you. cannot fail to recognise a 
flrawing-room of your acquaintance. Did T, during 
the whole of last ■winter, have as much as five minutes’ 
conversation with you ? Do not, however, from aU that 
I have said, fancy that I am as cross as a hear. I 
merely say what I should have said to you an hundred 
times before if I had had more opportunities of seeing 
you ; I mean of seeing you, not of seeing your friend.?. 

Pray keep the secret of my misantliropy, and forgive 
me for enjoying the life that I lead here — I only uish that 
it were more productive. Most people would think that 
I made great use of my retirement. Nothing would be 
less true. I read a great deal, I live a great deal in the 
open air, I try to meditate on certain subjects. But ns 
yet, I have not written three lines. Still, I never 
suffered less from mimi. Shall I confess to you, 
Madame, that I have gone hack to school, and that I am 
learning a language just as if I were twelve years old ? 
This language is Geiman, which you ore so fortunate as 
to he able to speak, and no doubt speak perfectly, as 
you do every European language. I have thrown my- 
self valiantly into this abominable literature, where all 
is strange for a Frenchman — ^the root, the construction, 
and tlie mode of expression ; and the absurd part of it 
is, that this ungrateful study interests me. I indeed 
plunge into it ■with the idea that it is not only useful, 
but indispensable for my ulterior objects. 

Ampfere left us two days ago. I really cannot teU 
you how sorry I was to see him go. No one that does 
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uot know Amii(?rc iutimately, aucl tliat lias not lived with 
liim for some time in the couatry, can have any idea of 
the pleasant, lively, and natural turn of his mind, and of 
the more solid qualities in his character. 

Of course, you see Madame Swetchine. Do not for- 
get to remember me to her before you leave Paris. Her 
extreme kindness to me last winter created a deep im- 
pression on me, and has made me regard her with 
an affection equal to the admiration which I have 
always had for her talents. They are as remarkable 
as her goodness, and this is not saying little. 

TO M. FHESLO]Sr. 

St. Cyr, SoptemlJor 23, 1863. 

I regret, my dear Mend, that you did not receive my 
last letter. . . . 

My work, in which you interest yom-self, goes on, 
but voiy slowly. . . . When one examines, as I am 
doing at Tours, the archives of an ancient provincial 
government, one finds a thousand reasons for hating tire 
Ancim Itegime, but few for loving the Revohrtion ; 
for one sees that the Andm Itegime was rapidly 
sinking under the weight of years and a gradual change 
of ideas and of manner's, so that with a little patience 
and good conduct it might have been reformed without 
destroying indiscrimiuately aU that was good in it with 
all that was bad. It is curious to see how different was 
the government of 1780 from that of 1750, The laws 
are the same, the rules seem to be the same, the same 
principles axe professed, on the sui-face everything is the 
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same ; kit at tlio 'bottom, the methods, the habits, and 
the spirit — all are changed. One does not recognise the 
government or the governed. The lievolntiou broke 
out not when evils were at their worst, but when 
reform was beginning. Halt-way down the staircase 
we threw oiu’selves out of the window, in order to get 
sooner to the bottom. Such, in fact, is the common 
coiu'se of events. It is not when a system is at its 
worst that it is broken up, but when it begins to 
improve ; when it allows men to breathe, to reilect, to 
communicate -with one another, and to measure the 
extent of their rights and of their grievances by com- 
paring their present with their past state. The weight, 
though lessened, has become intolerable. 

About the fifteenth of October, I propose to he in my 
winter quarters. Then I hope to he seriously at work, 
I shall put aside my hooks, I shall cease to rummage 
old papers, I shall hogiu at length to write and to w’ork. 
Up to the present time I have only made preparations. 
In this long novitiate I lose patience and neiTe. I 
shall throw upon paper, well or ill, the first chapter j and 
the result wifi, show me whether what I have in my 
head is a great w'ork, or merely the conception of one. I 
must succeed in this first attempt, that I may have 
corn-age to go on. There is nothing to he gained by 
looking at what is passing, it disturbs even my solitary 
labours. 

You tell me to keep up my courage j it is the advice 
of a brave man, hut how can I foUow it? 
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TO M. ElVET. 

St Cyr, October 23, 185?. 

Many tliank.<), my dear Mend, for your kind aud 
excellent letter. Always write to me in that way, and 
believe that nothing which concerns yon — affaii's, 
feelings, interests, relations or friends — ^is indifferent to 
me. Such is always the case in true friendship. 
That whieh I have for you is indeed true, and it is 
based on the only real foundation, esteem. Of all the 
men whom I have ever met, you certainly are the one 
who possesses, in the highest degree, honour and deli- 
cacy of feehug, joined with a talent for overcoming or 
avoiding all the little difficulties created by the opposing 
passions and interests of men; and tliis is the real 
art of Kving. These q^ualities, which ought always 
to go together, co-exist so seldom, that one wonders 
when one finds them in the same person. 

I have nearly finished the preparatory studies of 
which I sijoke to you in one of your visits, and I think 
that I am now capable of giving a course of lectures 
on administrative law under the Atioim B6gvme. The 
thing to find out now is, what use I can malco of 
these materials, which are useless rubbish if I cannot 
build with them something new. I shall begin actually 
to write in about ten days. It is then that I shall ask 
for your prayers, for then will be decided the formidable 
question, whether I can tui-n my future life to any 
account. 

I dare not rely on your promise of coming to visit us 
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in this Tctroat. All that I can say is, that you will bo 
joyfully welcomed. Adieu. 

TO M. GUSTAVE DE BE.AUMONT. 

St. Cyr, November 3, 1SS3. 

... I authorized you beforehand to keep “Haxt- 
hausen ” long enough to read him carefully. The book 
deseiwes attention from everybody, and especially from 
you ; for though it ^^iU weary you to death, it is full of 
instruction, and especially as to the Scla^'onic races. In 
the manners which he describes, there are some curious 
characteristics of that race which you ought to know. 

has just sent me a thick book, full of research 

and talent, in which he endeavours to prove that aU 
that takes place in the world may be explained by the 
differences of race. I do not believe a word of it ; and 
yet I think that there is in every nation, whether in 
consequence of race or of an education which has lasted 
for centuries, some peculiarity, tenacious if not perma- 
nent, which combines with all the events that befall it, 
and is seen both in good and in bad fortune, in every 
period of its history. This is especially true of the 
half-civilized nations which have long lived apart. To 
speak of them properly, it is necessary to- thoroughly 
discern the features which distinguish them from the 
other members of the human family. 

There is also in “ Haxthausen ” a picture which would 
alone be enough to make up for the nuisance of reading 
his book— that of a people still in the leading-strings of 
serfdom and of property in common, and yet enjoying, 
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to a certain extent, the institutions, and even in some 
respects sharing the spirit, of the democratic and highly 
civilized times in -which we Hve. You see them ascHpti 
fjhlcB, as ours were in the sixteenth centmy, and yet they 
suffer from the perpetual restlessness of the Americans. 
The real reason why this author is so tiresome, is not 
so much his prolix, diffuse, and fatiguing style, as his 
subject. Among these Russian lower classes overy- 
tliing is absolutely uniform — opinions, laws, customs, 
and even the smallest external details. It is an America 
without liberty or intelligence, a frightful species of 
democracy. 


TO M. FEESLON, 

St. Oyr, November 8, 1858. 

I was, indeed, rather uneasy about you, my dear 
friend, when I received your last letter. 

Next week, I at length shall give up poring over 
hooks and old papers, and begin to write. I assure you 
that I anticipate this moment with anxiety and even 
dread. Shall I find what I seek? Can the subject 
which I have chosen yield the book that I dream of? 
and am I capable of realizing this dream ? Wlmt should 
I do if I found that I had mistaken vague ideas for 
definite thoughts; true, but commonplace notions, for 
new and original discoveries ? If I failed in this attempt, 
it would upset all my plana for the future j I should not 
know what to be at, for I have never been able to live 
for living’s sake. I have always felt compelled to do 
something, or at least to fancy that I am doing some- 
thing. 
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Tt is very kind of yon to tell me tliat the public taste 
for books is returning; that tliey arc again beginning to 
exercise some influence. I own that I like to hear you 
say tliis, though I do not believe it. My impression is, 
that as yet authors have no imblie in France. Our 
jn'esent state in this respect is unlike anytldng one 
finds in the liistory of the last 200 years ; and of all the 
changes that time has effected in our habits and 
character, this is one of the most extraordinary. In the 
moat literary nation in Europe, in that which has con- 
vulsed itself and convulsed the world by means of 
abstract ideas taken from Iwioks, a generation has risen 
up, taking absolutely no interest in anything which is 
written, attaching no importance to anything but 
events, and only to a few facts — ^those which are evi- 
derrtly, directly, and immediately connected with 
physical weU-bemg. Of aU the ai'istocracies, that which 
has heen most utterly destroyed hy the Eevolution is 
the aristocracy of literature. 

TO THE COMTESSE DE CIBCOUET. 

St. C;p:, Hoyember 26, 18S3. 

You have then returned to “Les Bruyferes,” Madame, 
although it is winter. I do not pity yorr much. There 
are many reasons why you need not fear solitude ; and, 

. besides, can there he any solitudo with Paris only seven 
miles off and so many friends 1 

I say nothing about myself, Madame, simply because 
there is nothing to say. My life passes in a uniformity, 
which, though pleasant, furnishes no matter for writing. 
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"We generally finisli the evening by reading aloud. ; hut 
there are so few hooks that are agreeable to read ! We 
have been yawning over some memoirs wliich you must 
know — those of the Baroness of Oberkirk, who, they 
say, delighted the Fauboni'g St. Germain and the 
Paubourg St. Ilonord. They are worth leas than nothing ; 
they are full of all the littlenesses of the Ancien Bigime, 
without one of its great features ; of its frivolity, with- 
out its uut; and one feels in every page the senile 
imbecility which is the fate of worn-out aristocracies 
reduced to mere drauuug-room coteries, from having 
had the guidance of men and of affairs. And tliis is 
the only book which, according to the booksehors, has 
created any sensation during the last six months. 

Those who think that, by turning aside men’s atten- 
tion from important subjects, you can enable them to 
act more vigorously in the small field which is left to 
them, apply to the human mind the laws of matter. 
Steam-power or water-power moves small wheels all the 
better when the large wheels me out of gear ; but our 
minds do not obey the laws of mechanics. 

Adieu I Madame. I have written a stupid letter, but 
what else can you expect from a hermit ? 

TO im OROTK. 

St. Cyr, November 22, 1858. 

I am determined to write to you, my dear Mrs. 
Grote, and yet God knows that in my solitude I have 
absolutely nothing to say to my friends, except that I 
have a great affection for them; a fact which, perhaps, 
would be veiy interesting to some of them, but which 
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cannot have the merit of novelty for you. You cannot 
need to be told how great m the friendship with which 
we regard you, I have made up my mind, however, to 
write to you, though I have nothing to tell, because it 
annoys me to be so long without hearing of you from 
yourself. My news of you has all been indirect. Be so 
charitable then as to give us some. Do not treat ns quite 
as if we were dead and buiied, although there would 
be suflScient excuse for doing so. I myself am often 
tempted to exclaim Hke the drunkard in La Fontaine’s 
fable, who, wuldng up suddenly in a dark silent cavern, 
cries out, “ I wonder whether my wife is a widow.” 

StiU you must not pity u.s too much ; for though we 
have no noise here, we have plenty of light. We live 
in full sunshine, in a little cottage situated on the banks 
of the Loire, with the towers of Tours in the distance. 
We have avoided knowing any of our neighbours, as we 
did not wish to make acquaintances among the natives, 
recollecting that provincial society is an exchange of 
solitude for ennui. Many of our friends have taken 
the trouble of coming to see us, and this has been 
enough to keep up our taste for our feUow-creatures. 
The life I lead seems to have improved my health; 
and that of my wife, which had been so shaken, is, I 
hope, re-established. Our intention, therefore, is to 
brave another winter here, and to return to Paris only 
for a short time next spring, before the tour which, as 
you are aware, we are contemplating in Germany; a 
tour for which I shall not stai't without communicating 
with you again, and asking for your valuable advice 
and introductions. 

VOT, IT. s 
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You will fancy, that these four months of retirement 
must have been of great service to my book; they have 
been of very little. I have read and meditated, but I 
have not written, and I ask myself how so many hours 
can have slipped away. It has been with me, as they 
say is the case with prisouera, who see so much leisure 
before them, that they put off what they have to do till 
ne-Kt day, and reach the term of their imprisonment, or 
of their life, without so much as having begun the work 
which they Avould easily have finished in the midst of 
the bustle of the world. However, I hope that such 
vdll not be my fate, and I abeady feel, at times, an 
appetite for writing which is a good symptom. 

I hope that I shall not leave this place till I have 
made a fah' start in my work. But how difficult it is to 
begin ! The society which preceded the French Eevo- 
lution is almost as difficult to reproduce and to under- 
stand as the time before the Flood. The convulsion of 
our Eevolution has left nothing but fragihents, now 
covered over by a fresh sod, which must be dug up one by 
one to recompose from one’s imagination a world which 
has for ever perished. "When I consider nil the things 
that I have learnt by these preliminary studies, and all 
the thoughts suggested by them, it seems to me that 
the chief deficiency of those who have attempted to 
write upon the French Eevolution, and even on the 
imesent time, has been the want of clear and true views 
of the preceding period. I think that I shall have this 
advantage over them, and I hope to turn it to account. 

Pray remember us to Mr. Grote. I brought his last 
volume with me, and we read it aloud in the evenings 
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witli great enjoyment. Do not forget to mention me to 
Chevalier Eunsen, when you see him; tell him that I 
am beginning hia “ HipiJolytus,” wliich seems to be 
interesting, though the language sometimes puzzles me- 
Some parts are very hard, especially for a schoolboy like 
myself. 

In conclusion, Madame, and this is the most impor- 
tant and ru'gent request of all, think of us at least now 
and then — ^very often if you can. Keep a little of youi’ 
friendship for us, and believe that there is nothing on 
which we set so much store as to retain our small 
shai'e of your affection and memory. 

TO THE COMTE DE CIECODET.. 

St Cyr, December 7, 1863. 

I was extremely sorry, dear M, do Circourt, to hear of 
the sad event which forced you to set off for Franche- 
Comtd almost immediately after your return from your 
long jornney in the South of France. 

I brought with me from Paris, and I have nearly 
finished — I say nearly, for such a book is a serious 
undertaking — one that I think you recommended to me, 
Haxthausen, on the agricultural classes in Eussia. 
nothing can be more wearisome nor more instructive. 
The author, without having much talent, is an honest 
witness, who has had the good sense to consider the 
only thing in Eussia which is at all interesting or has 
any dignity, and the only one that nobody goes to see — 
the Eussian lower classes. I found in his hook a mass 
of facts about which I knew nothing, and which seem 
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to me to throw much light on a little known part of 
Europe — if, indeed, it can be called Europe. I do not 
Avish to abuse Eussia to you, for you have an excellent 
reason for thinking well of that countiy;* therefore I 
sball confine myself to saying, that I never felt less 
iuclLaed to take up my abode in the Empire of the 
Czars than after reading Haxthausen. Ennui would 
make it intolerable — ennui breathes in every description 
of it. Monotony, even in liberty, is tiresome; what 
must it be in slavery? What must be those villages 
exactly alilic, with inhabitants exactly alike, employed 
in exactly the same way, with minds all ecj^tially asleep ? 
T own to you, in confidence, that I should prefer bar- 
barism in all its disorder. 

Just as I had finished writing to Madame do Circom't 
the other day, I received from her the kindest and most 
friendly letter conceivable. I should have written to 
her again on the spot to thanlc her for it, if I had not 
feared to inflict too much of myself upon her by sending 
another despatch so soon. 

TO M. DB COECILLE. 

St. Cyr, Bocember 81, 1858. 

I wish to spend one of the last hours in this year in 
Avriting to you, my dear friend. I rejoice in knowing 
you to bo sp agreeably occupied and smTouuded. May 
God grant to you many such days. 

Our health continues good, in spite of the severity of 
the weather. When I got up on the day before yester- 


* Madame de Circourt is En f-Ti — 
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day, my thermometer tos sixteen degrees and a half 
below zero. I never saw either in Sicily or in Africa 
more brilKant nights — ^it was a sky for an astronomer, a 
fimiament to please a Clialdee, and abominably cold. 
I wonder if it is as bad in your part of the country. 
Amid all these glories of the slcj', my meditations were 
disturbed by the thoughts of the numbers of the poor — 
shivering and starving upon the earth. This cold pro- 
duces a gi’eat increase of misery, which was already 
great enough. 

As I could not cany my whole library to this out- 
of-the-way retreat, I have hn)ught at least one volume 
of the works of aU our great writers. Their society 
is noble and elevating. I read the other day Bour- 
daloue’s sermon on "False Conscience.” I was de- 
lighted. More, perhaps, might he said on the mysterious 
and awful phenomenon which it is the object of this 
sermon to descrihe ; hut all that the preacher says of 
it is true and profound. "What admirable language! 
what consummate art ! It is impossible to study him 
sufficiently. The skill with which he varies his expres- 
sions, so as never to let the attention of the audience 
flag, is really marvellous. Where could Bourdaloue, 
who had lived so long in the provinces, have acquired 
aU these delicate artistic touches ; and besides other 
more essential merits, the gift of choosing the right 
word (there never is more than one), and thus, if I may 
use the expression, of pouting out the whole contents of 
his thought? He is as vivid as he is perspicuous. 

I have also read Bossuefs sermons. TUI now I knew 
little of this portion of his writings, if, indeed, one 
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call tliem WTitings. They ai'e improvisations, in -which 
his genius, less hemmed in, seems often rough, and 
almost wild, but more -vigorous, and perhaps more 
extraordinary, than in any of his other works. 

I am quite of your opinion as to the impertinence of 
the “Progressive Catholicism.” It is detestable, let 
alone its doctrines. A religion must be absolutely true 
or false. How can it make progress? As you tndy 
say, there may be progress in the application, not in 
the dogma. Besides, the word “ jprogressif" must have 
been suggested to a French writer by the Devil himself 
it is such bad FrencL What a face the illustrious dead, 
in whose society I live, would have made at it ! 

Here I am, dear friend, at the end of ray paper; 
but I cannot leave off without even warmer expressions 
of my regard than usual, in honour of the Hew Year. 
Our good wishes to all around you, and a kiss to little 
Frangois. 

TO THE COMTESSE DE CIECOURT. 

Bt. Cyr, January 11, 1864. 

I am anxious to write to you, Madame, before you 
leave the country, as I am con-vinced that no woman, 
however perfect she may be, when once she has returned 
to Paris, has leisure, or perhaps inclination, to remember 
absent friends. I therefore take my precautions, and 
try to make you thinlc of me before it is too late. 

A thousand thanks, Madame, for your last letter, and 
for the charming one which preceded it. They were 
gleams of light in my darkness. Your description of 
the delicious retreat which you have created does' not 
astonish me. Three years ago I admired the skill with 
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which you converted a peasant’s hut into a beantilul 
cottage, such as, unfortunately, one never does see in 
Switzerland What may you not have been able to do 
with your present abode ? I am impatient to see you in 
it ; for where else are jmu to be found ? In Paris one only 
catches a glimpse of you. Though I know no hostess 
who understands better the ait of distrihuting her 
attentions amongst her guests, this is not enough to 
satisfy those who know how to appreciate you, among 
whom, as yon know, I place myself. While I am 
deprived of that pleasure I live in a solitude as com- 
plete as that of a prison, only that I am at liberty to 
walk about the coimtry. I am alamed, Madame, at 
finding it suit me so well. I fear that my chai'aeter 
must be based on unsociability. 

As I could not bring my library to keep me company, 
I have had sent to me a volume of each of my favourite 
groat authors. They amount to only twenty-five: a 
small shelf holds them aU. Hardly one has been 
written within the last hundred years. I open one at 
hazard j it is almost as if I conversed with the writers. 
I am struck by seeing how, in spite of the variety of 
their talent, their merits are aH owing to the same causes. 

I study German for not less than three hours every 
day, and I begin to like it But I cannot accustom 
myself to the gutturals. It seems to me always as if 
the speaker were scolding. Have soft things ever been 
said in German, Madame ? One is told that they are 
said in every language, even in Iroquois. 

I hope that if you write to me from Paris, you will 
teU me something of what is going on there ; what 
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people say, wliat they write, if indeed they do write. Is 
any subject besides the Exchange and the war ever 
mentioned? Such a subject would interest me. I 
received a kind note irom Madame de Eauzan the other 
day. I was much touched by it, as she cannot write, and 
I know by experience how wearisome it is to dictate. 
Ee so good as to thank her from me before I have the 
opportunity of thanking her mysoK. 

I ought to earn news by giving you some myself. 
But what can a hermit offer from his cell, except his 
thoughts ? and they are not worth your acceptance. I 
will therefore conclude, Madame, begging you to forgive 
the stupidity of this letter, and to accept the assmance 
of my most respectful attachment. 

EXTRACT FROM ME. SENIOR’S JOURNAL. 

St. Cyr, Tuesday, February 24, 1864. 

I reached St. Cyr this morning. We talked of the 
state of parties. 

“I am veiy sorry,” said ToequeviBe, “that you have 
not penetrated more into the salons of the Legitimists ; 
you have never got farther than a Eusionist 

“^The Legitimists are not the Eussians that Z. 
describes them ; stiU less do they desire to see Henri V. 
restored by foreign intervention. They and their 
cause have suffered too bitterly for having committed 
that crime, or that fault, for them to be capable of 
repeating it. They are anti-national so far as not to 
rejoice in any victories obtained by Erance under tliis 
man’s guidance ; but I cannot believe that they would 
rejoice in her defeat. 
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“Tliey have ceased to he anxious about anything, 
but to be let alone. But they tire a large, and rich, and 
comparatively well-educated body, and it will always be 
difficult to govern without their concuiTence. 

"I quite agree,” he continued, “with Z. as to the 
necessity of this war. 

“ Your interests may be more immediate and greater, 
but om-s are very great. 'When I say ours, I mean 
those of Trance, as a country that is resolv^ed to enjoy 
Constitutional Government. 

“I am not sure that if Eussia were to become mistres.s 
of the Continent, she would not allow France to continue 
a quasi-independent despotism under her Protectorate. 
But she will never willingly allow us to be powerful 
and free. 

“ I sympathise, too, with Z.’s fears as to the result. I 
do not believe that Napoleon himself, with aU his energy, 
and all his diligence, and all his intelligence, would 
have thought it possible to conduct a great war to 
which his Minister of War was opposed, A man who 
has no heart in his business will neglect it, or do it 
imperfectly. His first step would have been to dismiss 
St. Amaud. 

“The real Prime Minister is, without doubt, Louis 
Napoleon hims el f. But he is not a man of business. He 
does not understand detaila He may order certain things 
to be done ; but he will not be able to ascertain whether 
the proper means have been taken. He does not know, 
indeed, what these means are. He does not trust those 
who do. A war which would have tasked all the 
power of Napoleon, and of Napoleon’s ministers and 
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^feuerala, is to be carried on, witbotit any master mind 
to direct it, or any good instruments to execute it. I 
fear some great disaster. 

“Sucli a disaster might throw,” he continued, "this 
man from the eminence on which he is balanced, not 
rooted ; it might produce a popular outbreak, of which 
the anarchical party might take advantage. Or, what is, 
perhaps, more to be feared, it might frighten Louis 
Napoleon into a change of policy. He is quite capable 
Ilf turning short round — ^giving up everjiihing — Key of 
the Grotto, Protectorate of the Orthodox, even the 
Dai-danellcs and the Bospoms, to Nicholas, and asking 
to be repaid by the Rhine. 

" I cannot escape from the caucliemar* that, a couple 
of years hence, Prance and England may be at war. 
Nicholas’s expectations have been deceived; but his 
plan was not unskilfully laid. He had a fair right to 
conjecture that you would think the dangers of this 
alliance such as to be even gi'eater than those of 
allowing him to obtain his Protectorate. 

“In deciding otherwise, you have taken tho brave 
and the magnanimous coursa I hope that it may prove 
the successful ona 

“ I am sorry,” continued Tocqueville, “ to see the lan- 
guage of your newspapers as to the Fusion. I did not 
take part in it. But as a mere measure of precaution, it 
is a wise one. It decides what shall be the conduct of 
die Royalist party, in the event, not an improbable 
one, of France being suddenly left without a ruler. 

"Tour unmeasured praise of Louis Napoleon,” he 

* Nii'htmnre. 
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continued, “and your unmeasured abuse of Ibe Bour- 
bons, are to a certain degree the interference in our 
politics which you professedly disclaim. I admit the 
anti-English prejudices of the Bourbons, and I admit 
that they are not likely to be abated by your alliance 
with a Bonaparte ; but the opinions of a constitutional 
sovereign do not, like those of a despot, decide the con- 
duct of his coimtry. The country is anxious for peace, 
and, above aU, for peace with you — for more than peace, 
for mutual good-feeling. The Bourbons cannot return, 
except with a constitution. It has become the tradition 
of the family, it is their title to the throne. Tlrere is 
not a mdlle marquise in the Eaubourg St. Germain who 
believes in divine right. 

" The Mgher classes in France are Bourbonists, be- 
cause they aro constitutionalists, because they believe 
that constitutional monarchy is the government best 
suited to France, and that the Bourbons offer us the 
fairest chance of it. 

“Among the middle classes there is, without doubt, 
much incUnation for the social equality of a republic. 
But they aro alarmed at its instability. They have 
never known one live for more than a year or two, 
or die except in convulsions. 

“ As for the lower classes, the country people think 
little about politics.. The sensible portion of the entizans 
care about nothing but cheap bread and regular work. 
The others are socialists, and next to the government of 
a Rouge Assembly, wish for that of a Eouge despot. 

“In London," I said, “a few weeks ago, I came across 
a French socialist, not^ indeed, of the lower orders, for 
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he -was a Professor of Mathematics, but participating in 

their feelings. 

" ‘ I prefer,’ he said to me, ‘ a Bonaparte to a Bourbon, 
A Bonaparte must roly on the people. One can always 
get something out of him.* ‘What have you got,’ I 
asked, ‘from this man?' ‘A great deal,’ he answered. 
‘We got the Orleans’ confiscation; that was a great 
step. It was an attack on the rights of property. Then 
he represents the power and majesty of the people. He 
is like the people, above all law; Les Bourbons nous 
chicanaient.’ * 

" That was the true faith of a Eouge,” said Tocque- 
\’ille. 

“ If this man,” he added, “ had any self-control ; if he 
would allow us a very moderate degree of liberty, he 
might enjoy a reign, probably found a dynasty. He 
had everything in his favour, the prestige of his name, 
the acquiescence of Europe, the dread of the socialists, 
and the contempt felt of the republicans. 

“We were tired of the Branche cadette. We re- 
membered the Branche atn^e only to dislike it, and the 
Assembly only to despise it. We never shall be loyal 
subjects; but we might have been discontented ones, 
■with as much moderation as is in our nature. 

“ I am alarmed,” he continued, “ by your Eeform Bill. 
Tour new six-pound franchise mus^, I suppose, double 
the constituencies. It is a further step to universal 
suffrage, the least remediable of institutions. 

“While you preserve your aristocracy, you will 
preserve your freedom. If that goes, you are in danger 

• “ Used the law to oppress us.” 
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of falling into the ■worst of tyrannies — that of a despot 
appointed and controlled, if controlled at all, by a mob.” 

TO BAEOJS: EDOUARD DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

St. Cyr, Moroli 7, 1854. 

I direct to you, my dear friend, at Baugy, where 
my father tells me that you are to spend a few days. I 
hope that my letter will find you there, and will be a 
welcome interruption to your solitude. 

I have nothing but good news to give you of our 
health. The weather, for the last eight or ten days 
(which I call horribly fine, being a combination of hot 
sun and cold wind), has affected my nerves a little ; but 
has not made me actually HI, and it was a serious trial 
The banka of the Loire resembled for a few days the 
shores of the ocean, and the bise * was quite as keen. 

The work that you are so kind as to ask after goes 
on but slowly, and I cannot, even in the distance, see 
the end of it. It is coming, however, a little more into 
shape and form ; and all the first part, Avhich wiU make 
about one volume, will, I hope, be finished when I quit 
this place in May. As you know, it is a book upon the 
French Revolution, not a hmtory, nor a series of plulo- 
sophieal observations, but a mixture of both I follow 
the Revolution from period to period, from the com- 
mencement till the faU of the Empire ; trying to seize the 
distinctive feature of each successive period, to find out 
its cause and its effect, and thus to lead the reader 
through all its different phases, dwelling more on the 
general tendency of events than on particular incidents. 
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The subject is grand ; but the merit of the book must 
depend on the ability of the ■writer — a thought wliicli 
would be enough to turn me away from such an under- 
talring, if I had anything better to do. 

I have devoted the whole of this year to doing what 
has never yet been done, to studying the Ancien Regime, 
aud to finding out — what those who lived in the Ancien 
Regime did not know themselves — how affairs were con- 
ducted in those days, what were the political customs, 
regulations, &c. 

I believe that I have extracted in tliis way many 
new facts and inferences, which explain why this great 
Eevolution broke out in France; whence it derived 
its peculiar character ; what were the causes of many 
subsequent events ; aud the sources of a host of usages, 
opinions, and inclinations, which we imagine to be 
new, but which sprung from the Ancien Regime. It is 
this first portion which, I repeat, is to be finished 
before I leave this place ; and if it be so, I shaU not 
have wasted my time. For I was obliged to go through 
an unmense amount of preparatory labour, in which 
I had to grope my way. My intention is not to 
make more than two volumes. I am afraid that I 
have begun by eating my white bread. For the earlier 
Xtart of the Eevolution I shall have nO' difficulty in 
obtaining documents ; but when I get to the Emph’e, I 
fear that I shall not meet with the same facilities. I 
console myself by thinking that it is a question for the 
future, and by saying, hke'the Greek, “Perhaps, between 
this and then, the long, or the ass, or I, shall die.” . . . 

The best and the Avorst part of my work is, that it 
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does not distract my mind from the present. The best, 
because it makes me more anxious to get on with it ; 
the worst, because for one who thinks as I do, it is 
desirable to turn away entirely his thoughts from France 
as she now is. . . . 

I say nothing about the war ; for what do I know 
about it 1 I blame as much as you do those who base 
their opposition on our foreign policy. One must 
always belong more to one's country than to one’s party ; 
and, however I may disapprove of the existing Govern- 
ment, I shall always support it against a foreign enemy. 

. . . But enough, and too much, of politics. 

EXTRACT FROM im, SENIOR’S JOURNAL. 

St. Oyr, Saturday, April 8, 1854, 

We ended our walk with Plessis les Tours, Louis 
XL’s castle, which stands on a flat, somewhat marshy 
tongue of land, stretching between the Loire and the 
Cher. All that remains is a small portion of one of 
the inner conxts, probably a guard-room, and a ceUar, 
pointed out to us as the prison in which Louis XL 
kept Cardinal de la Balue for several years. The cellar 
itself is not bad for a prison of those days ; hut he is 
said to have passed his first year or two in a grated 
vault under the staircase, in which he could neither 
stand up nor lie at full length. 

“ It is remarkable,” said Tocqueville, “ that the glorious 
reigns in French histoiy, such as those of Louis XI., 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon, ended in the utmost misery 
and exhaustion ; wbile the periods to which we are ae- 
cn'='.tomed to looi^ a® those of disturbance and imsecuritj* 
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were those of comparative prosperity and progress. It 
seems as if tyranny were worse than civil war.” 

“And yet,” I said, “the amount of revenue which the 
despots managed to squeeze out of France was never 
large. The taxation under Napoleon was much less 
than that under Louis Philippe.” 

"Yes,” said Tocqueville; “hut it was the want of 
power to tax avowedly that led them into indirect modes 
of raising monej.', which were far more mischievous ; just 
as our servants put us to much more ex^jcnse by their 
jobs tlian they would do if they simply robbed us to 
twice the amount of their indirect gains. 

“ Louis XTV. destroyed all the municipal franchises of 
France, and paved the way for this centralized tyranny, 
not fiom any dishlre of municipal elections, but merely 
in order to be able himself to sell the jjlaces wMch the 
citizens had been accustomed to give.” 

The conversation turned on our new system of 
throwing open the service of India and of the public 
offices to public competition. 

“We have followed,” said Tocqueville, “that system, 
to a great extent, for many years. Our object was 
twofold. One was to depress the aristocracy of wealth, 
birth, and connexions. In that we have succeeded. 
The icoU ‘polytechniqm and the other schools, in, which 
the vacancies are given to those who pass tlie best 
examinations, are filled by youths belonging to the 
middle and lower classes, who, undiatracted by society 
or amusement, or by any literary or scientific pursuits 
except those immediately bearing on their examinations, 
beat their better-born competitors, who will not depfrade 
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themselres into the mere slaves of success in the 
co?icoie}’s, 

“Our other object \ra3 to obtain the best public 
servants. In that ve have failed We have brought 
knowledge and ability to an average, diminished the 
number of incompetent employh, and reduced almost 
to nothing the number of distinguished ones. Con- 
tinued application to a small number of subjects, and 
those always the same, not selected by the student, but 
imposed on him by the inflexible rule of the establish- 
ment, without reference to liis tastes or to his powers, 
is as bad for the mind as the constant exercise of one 
set of muscles would be for the body. 

“We have a name for those who have been thus 
educated. They are called 'rolytechnisc'a’ If you 
follow our example, you null increase your second-rates, 
and extinguish your fii'st-rates j and what is, jrerhaps, a 
more important result, whether you consider it a good 
or an evil, you will make a large stride in the direction 
in wliich you have lately made so many, the removing 
the govermnent and the administration of England from 
the hands of the higher classes into those of the middle 
and lower ones.” 

TO THE COJITB DB CIBCOTJRT. 

Faru, Jiine 1, 1SS4. 

The first tbing that I did, my dear M. de Circourt, 
was to go to your house. As I am only passing through 
Paris, I must write what I had rather say to you. 
You will guess that it relates to the little tour in 
Germany, which I am anxious to make, and, I hope, 

VOT. TT T 
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shall make, I waut yotur advice, and I trust that you 
■wiU let me have it soon. 

This is my progi'amme, at least provisionally ; — On 
the 15th of this month, I enter the valley of the Eliine, 
perhaps at Bonn ; and I remain there, or in that neigh- 
hourhood, for about six weeks. Then I go to Dresden, 
as a new centre of excursions. My principal object is, 
to ascertain what was the state of Germany at the time 
when the Trench Eevolution broke out ; what was the 
effect on it of its iatellectuol intercom'se, and of its 
wai's, with us ; and lastly, what were the principal 
events in that gi’eat country up to the moment when it 
rose as one man against us. Tlie state of feeling which 
preceded this general rising interests me deeply. 

I ask you, now, what appear to you to be the places 
best worth visiting for obtaining tins information ? what 
are the German book.s, and, above all, the men most 
worth consulting? I must tell you, that your opinion 
will much influence my conduct. Let me have it, 
therefore, as fully as possible and with aU its grounds. 

1 say no more to you at present, having, as you may 
easily suppose, a hundred tilings to do dming my short 
stay; but I cannot end without begging you to express to 
Madame de Oircom’t my great regret at being obliged to 
defer, until autumn, the pleasm'e of seeing her. Besides 
the delight which I always feel in her society, I had 
hoped to obtain from her very valuable information 
respecting the countiy which I have to visit, and which 
she knows so well 
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TO THE 3AMF. 


Bonn, June 24, ISM. 

I will not delay longer, my dear M. do Circourt, 
thanking you for the agreeable and useful acquaintances 
whom you have given to me in this country. We 
found, as you told me that we should, the Countess 
OrioUa very clever, very kind, and altogether charming. 
Your letters have also procured me the acquaintance 
of the principal Professors of the University. 

We have hired a pleasant apartment by the river- 
side, just out of the town. We propose to remain 
here at least during all July. 

The instant that I had established myself, I set to 
work. Up to tins time, T have so neglected living 
Germany for dead Geimany, that I know no more of 
the state of feeliug on the banks of the Ehiue than if I 
were on the banks of the Loire. But I plunged head- 
long into the chaos of ancient Germany : not that I 
had to learn the old Germanic Constitution, I knew it 
before. I am engaged in a more arduous task, that of 
learning what was the ancient social and admini-strative 
condition of Germany. I find difficulties which I see 
not how to conquer; among others, the immense dis- 
crepancies between the different portions of this great 
country. Ifo one general expression can comprehend 
races so different and often contrasted. The most in- 
telligent men get confused when they attempt to do 
so, and fad. The only practical course seems to me to 
he, to examine every informant only as to the country 
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■wliicli lie knows TDcst. By lliis process, you get fewer 
general views, hut more details j and from these details 
you may form tolerably just general opinions. StiU, 
after having thus limited my inguuics, I find a difficulty, 
arising either from the subject or from the witnesses, in 
obtaining good information. 

The Ancien E&ginie, at least in this part of Germany, 
has been so long and so comifietely destroyed, that few 
por.sons can explain precisely what it was. I hope that 
by perseverance I may leam this ; but the neighbour- 
hood of Bonn is a very small bit of Germany, and as far 
as I can judge, not the ruo.st interesting to me, for, 
except as to its political institutions, the Ancten Eigime 
in the valley of the llhinc resembles strikingly the 
Ancien BSgime in Trance. "What interests me is to know 
what was the A ncmi Bigime in those portions of Ger- 
many which retained most of the civil and adminis- 
trative character of the midiUe ages. I am told that 
such was the case in Westphalia, to which I am near, 
and in Hamburg, in Brandenburg, and, above aU, in 
Mecklenburgh. If you can toll mo of persons in those 
countries who can explain best to me the ancient state 
of tilings, you will do me a great seiwico. 

Tor the information which I want, what would be 
most useful would be letters of introduction to members 
of the old German aristocracy, to persons with the tastes 
and the traditions of the old institutions; to those 
who still live among the ruins of that antediluvian 
world — ^teU me on these subjects your opinions. I have 
always found them most useful. 
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TO M. DE COBCELLE, 

Brmn, July 22, 18.'i4. 

Up to this time, my dear friend, our tour lias been 
successful ; our health has been good ; wo have esta- 
blished ourselves in tliis place comfortably. 'We have 
made many acquaintances, either agi’eeable or useful. 
I think that I shall learn Germany better by e-vaioiniag 
leisurely and attentively a single district, than by glanc- 
ing superficially at a large surface. I propose, therefore, 
to remain here nearly a month longer, and then to go 
northwards to Dresden or to Berlin. We shall not 
return till the end of October. As to the impression 
winch this countiy has made on me, it is so incomplete 
and so vague that I cannot well describe it. I have lived 
in the Germany of the last century, and it is only occa- 
sionally, only to avoid being taken for a ghost, that I 
talk about Germany as it is. Every time Las its 
peculiar business. I am no longer a public man ; I 
try to adopt the feelings of a scholar instead of those of 
a politician. However, as I told you before, I have 
been forced occasionally to converse like the rest of the 
world, and have thus obtained a few general notions. 

Here they are ; 

This country seems to me, hke Erance, to be politically 
diseased. 

There are many e^ddent signs of this ; but the malady 
seems to me to be less deeply seated than with us, and 
likely to last less long. The public mind, though luke- 
warm upon politics, has not become indifferent, as in 
Erance, to moat of the studies which lift us above 
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matter. Science and literature are .still actively culti- 
vated; even poetry ha.s presei’r^ed its empire. Many 
Looks are published, and they find many readers. Tliere 
is incessant activity of thought, and upon other subjects 
than material w'ell-hcing. Even the languor that one 
remarks in polities proceeds more from the dizziness 
caused by the sight of all the follies which have just 
been committed in the endeavour after liberty, than 
from real indifference. Faith in free institutions still 
exists ; thej' are still thought the most worthy objects of 
love and respect. The absence of this faith is the 
most alanning .symptom in our disease, and I do not see 
it among this people. Germany is puzzled, confused, 
ignorant of the right path, but she is not like. France, 
broken down and almost annihilated. At least, this is 
what I think. As to foreign affairs, there is a strong 
feeling here against Eussia, and this passion inclines the 
Germans in favour of France, though in general they 
have a strong bias against us. 

I have also observed in the world of morals and 
politics, signs of some other facts which seem to me o 
conseq^uence. You are, of course, aware of the part 
played by plulosophy during the last fifty year’s in 
Germany, and especially by the school of Hegel. He 
was protected, as, no doubt, yorr know, by the ruling 
powers, because his doctrines asser-ted that, in a political 
sense, all established facts ought to be submitted to as 
legitimate; and that the very circumstance of their 
existence was sufficient to make obedierrce to them a duty. 
This doctrine gave rise at length to the airti-Cluistian and 
anti-spiritual schools, which have been endeavouring to 
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pen’ert Germany for the last twenty years, especially 
for the last ten ; and finally to the socialist philosophy, 
which had so great a share in producing the confusion 
of IS-tS. Hegel exacted submission to the ancient 
established powers of his own time ; which he held to 
be legitimate, not only from existence, but from their 
origin. His scholars wished to establish powers of 
another kind, which, as soon as they existed, became 
therefore, according to their views, equally legitimate 
and binding. Tliis did not suit the official jirotectors of 
Hegel. Yet from this Pandora’s box have escaped all 
sorts of moral diseases from which the people is still 
suffering. But I have remarked that a general reaction 
is taking place against this sensual and socialist phi- 
losophy. It is no longer preached in the Universities, 
and is opposed by many distinguished men. 

I hear on all sides, that simultaneously with this 
philosophical revolution there is a revival of religious 
feeling in aU the different forms professed hy Germany. 
These are good symptoms. I am intimate here with 
some of the Catholic professors (the University of 
Bonn is half Catholic and half Protestant) ; they 
affirm that Catholicism exhibits more vitality than 
it has done for the last hundred years, which they attri- 
bute to the liberty which, in spite of some petty 
annoyances, it substantially enjoys ; and above all to its 
separation from the State — a separation aU the more 
complete that the Sovereign is a Protestant. The mo.st 
eminent of these irrofessors said to me the other day, 
during our walk, “ The Prench clergy seem to me to he 
entering upon a dangerous path, one which fills us with 
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anxiety. How is it that tliey do not see that in these 
days we derive our strength from independence of the 
temporal power, and not from the always precarious, 
often dangerous, always invidious, support of that 
power ? Let your priests visit us, and they will see how 
we cougratrdato ourselves on our condition. How, when 
abandoned to itself, and assisted only by freedom, 
Catholicism has regained its vigour.” “ I assure you,” 
he added, “ that if I could at once incline the temporal 
power in our favour, and destroy the rivalry of the 
Protestants, I should, in the interest of our religion, 
refuse to do so.” 

I was nearly forgetting one remart, perhaps the most 
important. I find no trace here of the sort of torpidity 
which the dread of socialism has created in most minds 
in Franco. The classes which with us arc afilicted with 
this nightmare, breathe freely in this country. I have 
not once heard it said that a gendarme ought to be 
placed at the door of every house to guard the inmates 
from being robbed and murdered by their neighbours. 
You -will agree with me that this is enough to mark a 
fundamental difference between Germany and France, 
for when one goes to the source of all that takes place 
with us, that is said and done by us, ono reaches 
always the one passion which is the centre and origin 
of all — fear. 


TO THE COMTESSB DE CIECOUET, 

Bonn, July 27, 1864. 

I am writing to you, Madame, from a place where 
I am constantly hearing yom’ name. Mademoiselle 
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d’Amim is always speaking of lier grateful remembmnce 
of your kind hospitality. Yon n’ill believe that we do not 
turn the conversation from this subject, and that wo add 
no shadows to her picture. Tlie society of Madeinoi.selle 
d’Axnim, of her charming sister, and of her brother-in- 
law, add much to the pleasantness of our lives. We do 
not, however, venture to inflict ourselves very often upon 
these ladies, though they have permitted us to do so. 
There is always a certain effort in conversing with new 
acquaintances. We try, therefore, not to take too much 
advantage of their kindness, and for this we deserve some 
praise. You know Mademoiselle d’Arnim too well to 
make it necessary for me to tell you how interesting and 
agreeable her conversation is. I am not aware if you are 
as intimate vuth her sister, who charmed us from the first 
by her grace of manner. Tlie member of the family whom 
you do not know is the husband, and he is not the least 
worth knowing of the party. He has travelled much, 
seen much and weU, thought much, and he is far from 
being a mere soldier, though he thoroughly enjoys 
his profession. His conversation interests me extremely. 
If I followed my inclination, Madame, I should call on 
these agreeable people every day. But I am so discreet 
as to be moderate. Our opinion of them seems to he 
shared by every one here. I have not yet met with a 
(jingle person who has not spoken well of them : a rare 
agreement in large towns, and rarer still in small ones. 
Besides the agreeable society we find at Madame 
d’OiioUa’s, we have many ways of passing our time here 
usefully and pleasantly. We live in excellent relations 
with several eminent members of this University, and 
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are cordially welcomed by their families. We like tlii.s 
specimen of German society well enough to determine 
on remaining in this place much longer than we nt first 
expected. I do not think that we shall leave it 
altogether till the end of August. 

We are told that at first we ci’eated great alarm ; and 
the astouishment expressed at not finding us worse than 
we are, shows that the reputation which the French have 
acquired is not favourable. The opinions of irs which 
peep out in conversation are, indeed, cither untnio or 
much exaggerated, sometimes absurd. I see that they 
are founded chiefly on the literature of the eighteenth 
century, and on tho had novels of our own daj''. Tlie 
former paints a French society which has ceased to 
exist, and the latter a society that never has existed, and 
I hope never will exist. They are as much mistaken 
with regard to our vices as to our virtues ; hut we must 
forgive them, for wo change so continually and so 
rapidly Loth our opinions and our hahits, that foreigners 
who seek to portray us never have time to fix the 
resemblance. We have but one really permanent 
feature : it is the ease with which we submit to every- 
tliiug, and assume every form and every aspect accord- 
ing to times and events. 

Adieu ! Madame. Madame de Tocqueville and I are 
looking forward with equal delight to seeing you in the 
winter. 
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TO M. GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. 

Bonn, August C, 1SS4. 

. . . We arc still at Bonn. ... I am working hard ; 
and I hojje, if I do not succeed in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of Germany, at least to have some idea of 
the things which I ought most to know. It would 
be impossible to treat a foreigner -with more attention 
than has been shoAvn to me; they have even made 
an exception in my favour to the general regula- 
tion, that nil books uni.st be returned to the Public 
Library at this season of the year, and no new ones 
lent We have been intimately received by many 
families, whom we like veiy mucli. There arc certainly 
attractive elements in German domestic life ; but will 
these men, who are so estimable and so distinguished in 
private life, ever become citizens ? When I see how 
long they have submitted to absolute power ; the mild- 
ness of its rule, the absence of aU the traditions of 
liberty in the habits of the people; the centralization, the 
universal appetite for places, and the universal depen- 
dence ; I ask myseK if these men will ever be very 
diflPerent from w'hat they now are ? nevertheless, there 
seems to be a general feeling of instabdity in the 
country. 

I had, the other day, an interesting conversation 
with a Prussian just returned from the United States, 
where he had been ambassador for ten years. His 
chief business was to attend to the emigration. He 
astonished me by saying that last year the number of 
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emigi'ants from Germany to tlie United States readied 
the extraordinary amount of 140,000, and that they 
continue to arrive at the same rate. Formerly, none hut 
the poor emigrated ; hut now there go many families in 
easy and even wealthy circumstances. I asked him from 
whence those emigrants went, and what were their 
motives. Few comparatively go from Prassia. Among 
die whole 140,000, there were only 10,000 Prussians, 
hut most of these were well educated and comfortahly 
off; the remainder were cliiotly from the little States 
in the centre of Germany ; many from Baden, ‘Wirtem- 
herg, and Bavaria. All these Gennans (so said my 
informant), bring -with them to the United States their 
German ideas, and, to a certain extent, keep them. 
They preserve their language ; they do not mix much 
with the natives ; they usually live together ; and though, 
in the long run, they catch some of the political hahits 
of the Americans, they always remain a distinct and 
foreign element. Altogether, what he told me confirmed 
my old opinion, that the rapid introduction into the 
United States of men not of the Anglo-Saxon race is 
the great danger to he feared in America — a danger 
which renders the final success of democratic institu- 
tions a problem as yet unsolved. I forgot to tell you 
that my informant attributed the departure of most of 
the German families to the pressing invitations of their 
relations and friends in America. But what German 
motive caused the emigration of those friends and rela- 
tions? I could not get him to answer clearly this 
question, which is of great importance. 

I saw the other day Heniy Eeeve, who is taking the 
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■waters at Aix-la-Cliapelle ; I returned with him to Aix 
to say good-hye to Lamoriciere. Your friends, Sir George 
and Lady Tlieresa Lc^ns, arrived here yesterday. They 
came to see us immediately, and we talked of you ; they 
Avill spend some days here, and we shall see them again 
to-day. 

TO M. DE CIRCOTTET. 

■^Vildbad, September 1. 18.14. 

I suppose, dear M. de Circourt, that yon have now 
returnc<l from yoiu tour ; and I write, a.s 1 promised, to 
give you some news of om'.selve.s and especially to get 
some from you. I hope that no untoward accident 
nuu'ked the end of your journey. "\Ve regretted 
extremely that we were not able to keep you any 
longer. Yhiur society was very agreeable, and your 
as.sistance veiy valuable. 

We loft Bonn on the 1.0th of last month, and we 
have been here ten days. I do not know if, in your 
frecpient excursions to Germany, you ever penetrated to 
these mountain valleys. Probably you haA^e, for Avhere in 
Europe have you not been ? You know then that we 
are in a forest of pine-trees which seems interminable, 
and in a country barren, thinly inhabited, even, by 
n.rn'Tnnls , and very wild. We have not met one acquaint- 
ance — a privation •u'hich we bear with much philosophy. 
But we are less patient at seeing that the waters have 
as yet done Madame de Tocqueville no good. 

If I do not succeed in learning German, it will not 
be for ■want of perseverance. Happy man that you are, 
to be able to speak at ■will eveiy European language ! 
How I en^vy you 1 How is it, that ■with youi admirable 
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capacity, and -wondcrfal power of imder.standiiig, classi- 
fying, and remembering everything, you have never 
devoted yourself for two or three years to sifting one 
subject, to studying one science, to the exclusion of the 
rest ? You would have made for yourself an illustrious 
name. But you scatter, allow me to say, great talents, 
which, concentrated, would have produced great results. 
I regret it, both for 3'our sake, and for that of the world. 
I am meddling with •what does not concern me; forgive 
me, in consideration of the friendship and of the esteem 
which impel mo to speak. 

P.S. — I have not mentioned the outer world — it is 
the best plan for a man who lives among pine-forests, at 
the bottom of a vaUey so deep and so nanw that the 
sun rises for him two houm later and sets two hours 
earlier than for his fellow-creatures in general. It is for 
you to teU me what is going on. Let me have a letter, 
then — a long letter, if you please. 

TO M. GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. 

Tocqueville, October, 1854. 

... As soon as my father leaves us, I intend to 
follow your advice, and set myseK hard and seriously 
to work. ... I tremble when I think hoAV necessary it 
is for me to succeed. I really do not know what 
would become of me if I lost this my only occupation. 
I am like the poor, who, reduced in ordinary times to 
live upon potatoes, must die in a scarcity. 

I shall soon send you back the " Memoirs of Frederick 
the Great,” which I have read, taking care not to dis- 
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place your marks. It is certainly a remarkaljle hook, 
hut mucli less so than its author. How diflerent is the 
quality of mind -which makes men act, from that -n'hich 
enables them to -write ! The thought which concentrates 
itself within the limits of an act to he accomplished 
from that which extends over a largo area and endea- 
vours to judge events and their causes ! How possible 
it is for the same man to he first-rate in the former, and 
common-place in the latter capacity, and vice versd ! I 
never saw this so clearly before. In his memoirs, too, 
Frederick talks of nothing but battles, about which I 
know nothing. "What I want to know is, how Frederick 
managed his government, and what were his opitiions 
on the subject of government ; but I suspect that he 
thought this part of his life too unimportant to take the 
trouble to explain it. I am struck by the short-sighted- 
ness of men, even of great men. I do not find in 
Frederick’s works a single word which denotes that he 
anticipated the revolutions which -w'erc then about to 
change the face of Europe His own language and his 
own ideas show that the Kevolution was coming, but he 
saw nothing of it. Is it not strange, that our wretched 
Louis XV. saw from his dung-heap what Frederick, 
enlightened by aU his genius, could not perceive. . . . 

TO M. DE COECELLE. 

Claiiobi, sear Compitgne, October 2, 18S4. 

My dead Feiend, 

An agreeable incident marked the end of onr tour. 
Ampere, on Ms letnin from Borne, found us out among 
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our mountaius. He joined us; -we brought him to 
Olairoix, and my father has kept him here. 

The house is so small, that we had not a room for him, 
so mj' father has put him into a neighbouring cottage. 
Tor the first time in his life, Ami)ere has a courtyard, a 
mansion, and a garden to himself. You may suppose 
how hap 2 )y we are to liave him here. No one has more 
talents, nor more agreeable talents. To the utmost inde- 
pendence he joins an easiness of disposition, which 
makes him not only accommodate himself to every mode 
of life, hut enjoy it, 

3 have attained only partially the object of my tour. 
I have not been able to makes mj’^self acquainted with 
Germany. All that I have doue — and it is sometliing — 
has been to acquire the jiower of mulerstaudiirg what is 
passing there aud what I am told about it. Even this 
is difficult for a Frenchman, so great is the dissimilarity 
of the two countries. 

Yet the great work of fassiurilation which goes on 
throughout the cirdUzed wnrld has already given Ger- 
many a likeness to Franco. The institutions, the social 
habits, the dress, the customs, all are alike in the two 
countries, or nearly so. What remains different is what 
is not seen — that is to say, the way in which events are 
regarded, the emotions which they produce. In short, 
the inner man retains his original form, while the outer 
man has lost it. I have acquired some rrotions with 
respect to this invisible Germany, and this is enough to 
prevent my thinking that my torrr has been quite 
useless. 

As to puhHc affairs, I am not sure that the sort of 
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imralj'sis ■\vliicli afflicts France is not still more remark- 
able in Germany. In a great part of the country public 
life .still has its organs, but it doe.s not use them. In 
Prussia, there is a real Parliament; the debates are 
public ; the press is half free ; the Administration is 
nearly independent of the Crown; old traditions of order 
and moderation prevail in the Govemmeut; and yet the 
country seems asleep. 

Germany has not received even the imperfect poli- 
tical education which tluiHy-.six years of representative 
government gave to us. It is not merely that the Ger- 
mans are not well aerj^uainted with the means by which 
political liberty is founded and luaintaiued : they have 
scarcely a notion of them. In the midst of half liberal 
institutions, they preserve the habits given to them by 
two centuries of absolute power. The great clumffira of 
German unity takes, on them imagination, a much greater 
hold than the desire for real liberty in each of the 
countries of which Germany consists. 

Though Germany is at present tranquil, she is not 
settled ; she sleeps, hut sleeps standing — the least touch 
could throw her to the right or to the left. You per- 
ceive throughout the country a vague dislilce of what is 
existin g ; a feeling of stability is wanting ; the old tra- 
ditions have been abandoned ; the respect for what is 
ancient, and for what is established, has disappeared. 
Every year the emigration becomes more enormous; 
240,000 Germans sought last year in America now laws 
and a new country. Yet I am sure that it will he long 
before any political movement has its hegimring in 
Germany. The Germans ai-e easily sat in motion ; but 

■yon. tt- ‘ p 
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they do not move spontaneously. Such, at least, is my 
opinion. 

Yet you must not believe that the Eevolution of 1848 
passed over Germany without leaving any traces, or 
that, after this groat disturbance, society has settled 
down again where it was before. It may almost be said 
that oui‘ Revolution of 1848 influenced Germany more 
than our Revolution of 1789 ; it is certain, at leasts that 
all those portions of the ancient constitutions of Einope 
which survived the former, were put an end to for ever 
by the latter. The abolition of innumerable privileges 
which destroyed, or at least hampered, civil liberty, 
dates from this period, and ■will survive political liberty. 
AU these results of the Ilevolutiou of 1848 were eagerly 
accepted even by the princes whom that Eevoliitiou 
most threatened. A truth which I have long ackno'w- 
ledged was never better proved — namely, that the great 
human revolution which we set in motion more than 
sixty-five years ago, advances towards liheiiy only occa- 
sionally, hut towards eq^uality with an in'esistible and 
uiiintern.iptcd progress. 

But enough about Germany. Wo left Wildbad on tlie 
20th of last month. Lamoricifere, -with all his fanrily, 
had given us a rendezvous at Heidelberg. We spent 
two days together, and left him with great regret. 
Lamoricibre was never more thoroughly friendly. He 
and his wife endure their present position with ad- 
mirable serenity. At Brussels I missed my excellent 
friend Eedeau. To my great sorrw, he was absent. As 
we entered Valenoiemres, books and newspapers — ^in 
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short, eveiTthing that was in print — were taken from the 
travellers, I recognised my own countiy. 

Kindest regards. 


TO THE aA\rp. 

Cliiiroix, Oct. 23, 1854. 

We have liired a little house two miles off, at Com- 
piiigne. It is in a diy and sunny .situation. In the 
beginning of January, we shall return to Paris. We 
shall arrive there about the same time as you will, nud 
we shall be vei^' glad to sec you. It is probable that 
society in general will he melancholy enough for people 
of our way of tliinkiiig — an additional reason for liring 
a great deal with each otlier. I rejoice to find, as time 
goes on, that I am not one of those who naturally how 
before success. The more a cause seems to he aban- 
doned, the more passionately I become attached to it. 

You axe right when you. say that a bird’s-eye view of 
affairs, is often more favourable to the prediction of 
events than studying them in detail ; hut it is on con- 
dition that one is satisfied with very general tmths; 
extending over a wide space of time. But as to knowing 
how men are likely to act to-morrow, how they will 
deal with coming events, all who are not in a position 
to know what is passing in their minds, must ai-gue at 
random: even when you see clearly the interests of 
others, you cannot he sure of their taking the same 
view. General observation may show you how a nation 
is likely to act, because nations change little ; but an 
individual or a group of individuals soon outgrows your 

n 8>, 
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experience, if you are not in a position to see continually 
ivhat they are doing, and, as much as possible, ■\vliat they 
are thinldng. Por these reasons, I divert my mind as 
much as I can from the occmi’ences of the present, to 
the contemplation of the past and the future, 'wliich, 
though farther off, are less obscure. Those who are as 
far removed as we are from the official world, resemble 
the aged, to whose view the horizon is clear, yet, if they 
have no spectacles, they cannot read the book before 
their eyes. 

The way in which the most distinguished of our 
clergj' consider the Eastern qxiestion seems to me to be 
mistaken, even with reference to the only subject which 
they care about. They bring opinions and sentiments 
formed in another sphere to bear upon politics. I 
scarcely ever have spoken with a French or German 
priest without finding that he judged institutions, events, 
and men accoriling to their influence, however little and 
however distant, on the interests of the Church. The 
smallest consideration of this kind surpassed, in their 
minds, every other. I found them admirable citizens ; 
Imt their city was the Eternal City, not Germany or 
France. I do not mean to say that it is impossible for 
them to be loyal, both to their religion and to their 
country, nor that in some minds, and at some periods, 
the one feeling may not intensify the other. What heroic 
passions, and what glorioirs deeds, have sprung frem the 
union of these two principles in the hearts of men and 
of nations ! But I say that we do not see such things 
now-tt-days, and that nothing distresses me so much. 
The French clergy under 4he ancien r^ime, with 
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whom I am heginning to ho well acriuainted, and who 
are generally judged loo severely, were very difterent. 
In the higher ranks of the profession there were un- 
doubtedly some unworthy members, but as a class they 
were devoted to tlieix duties, sincere in then' faith, 
regular in their lives, and strongly attached to the 
Chm’ch of Home ; superior, I think, to any other class 
of men then existing, and formed of Catholic elements 
as vigorous and ns sensitive as could be desired. Piiit 
this did not in the lea.st cut them off from the lay 
world or prevent their taking even an ardent interc.st in 
all that concerned it. “When you read the administra- 
tive or political documents in which the clergj' of that 
day took a part, cither in a body or individually, even 
dovm to the instructions which they gave to their repre- 
sentatives, you see that those priests were deojdy in- 
terested iu all that could contribute to the worldly 
in-osperity of their coimtiy, or to the liberty and dignity 
of its citizens ; that they judged institutions by theii' 
intrinsic value and political acts in a political sense, 
and by their social hearings. ^NTiy this no longer 
the case ? I think that I could assign several reasons. 
But they would carry me too far, and my hand is tired 
with writing this long letter. 

I therefore bid yon adieu, but not without thanking 
yon heartily for your bibliographical diseoveiy with 
regard to my hook on America The pages written by 
our heroic lieut. Bellot,* which your friendship dis- 

* Lieut. Bellot relates in his Journal on board the Pnace Albert, that 
he met in Baffin’s Bay an American vessel also bent on a voyage of 
scientific discovery. The officers of the two ships dined together, and 
the American Captain, a man of literatnre, eipressed his livdy admira- 
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iutm’ed for me, gave me, I confess, intense pleasure. I 
must, however, tear myself from the happiness of taUc- 
iug to you. 

TO THE SAME. 

Compi&gne, Not. 15, 1854. 

I have excellent accounts to give you of our esta- 
Uishment. We have found exactly what we wanted, 
which is rare enough. A little house to ourselves, dry, 
warm, exposed to the sun (when there is any, and that 
is not to-day), on the skirts of the beautiful fomst of 
fJompiegne, and near all the resources of a town where, 
that our felicity may be perfect, we know not a soul. 

I was present at the reception of Monseigneur Dupan- 
loup* in the Academy, and immediately after the meet- 
ing I returned hither. I was especially struck by the 
beginning and the end of his speech. His notice of his 
predecessor was admunble. In this lies the great trial 
of sldll, and it demands q^ualities both of heart and head. 
Altogether it was a capital meeting; capital for the 
Prelate, who gave great satisfaction and was loudly 
apidauded even by the Institute ; capital as establishing 
harmony between literature and the Church ; neither 
of which can stand -without the support of the other. 

I sometimes reproach myself with speaking to you so 
freely and so strongly of the things which seem to me 
objectionable in the conduct of some of our clergy. But 
you will forgive me, my dear friend, when you remember 

tion for M. de TocqueTille’s book, declaiiog it to be a classic woiik in the 
United States. It is to this praise bestowed upon him by two such men 
in the 76th degree of latitude that H. de Tocqueville here alludee. 

* Bishop of Orleans.— -T b. 
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that I can open my heart on these things only to you. 
You are my safety valve. I do not choose to gratify the 
enemies of our religion by talking to them, and I know 
no Catholic who combines to the extent that you do the 
.soul of a true Prenchman with the spirit of a free man. 
You must therefore resign yourself to my murmurs. 
Perhaps I shall make up my mind to many things 
aroimd us when I have not such a near view of them. 

I was so imluckj’' as to subscribe a few months ago to 
a religious journal because I heard that it was a mere 
echo of all the other papers. Tliis was convenient to a 
man who lOces to hear as little politics as possible, and 
to be able to devour samples of aU the newspapers in a 
quarter of an hour. But I soon saw that my expecta- 
tions were false. The extracts, though various, have all 
the same liavour. 

The other day an article in praise of liherty appeared 
in this paper, but the editor took care to add in a note ; 
“We are assm-edly far from regretting Parliamentary 
institutions. We are well aw'are that they are too apt 
to increase the vanity natural to men.” The editor 
does not see that other institutions may increase our 
natural meanness. 

To restore the balance of my mind I go on reading 
from time to time Bom’dalone ; but I am afraid that it 
will not be set down among my good works, as I am too 
much occnpied by the writer’s talent and too much 
delighted with his style. What a master in the aat of 
writing! I cannot too much admire the skill with 
which he leads his hearers, without letting them know 
what he is about, through famihar images to the object 
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whioli he himself has in view, and the perfection with 
which he makes these material images coiTespond ex- 
actly with the invisihlo truths which he wishes to 
impress. I noticed the other day, in the sermon on 
almsgiving, I think, one of these indirect comparisons. 
It is of God to the feudal Lord ; I was much strack by 
it, because I am as learned in feudality as a fcodist. 
On this subject, so far removed from his ordinary studies, 
Bourclaloue employs the right terms with such unafPected 
precision, and they suit his meaning so well, that not one 
man in those times can have failed to understand him. 

TO N. W. SENIOB, ESQ. 

Compi^gno, Januaiy 22, 1855. 

I hear, as you do, with great satisfaction of the mutual 
good feeling of our armies in the Crimea. It far ex- 
ceeds my expectations. 

But I am not equally pleased with your management 
of the war. The English ought to know that what has 
passed and is passing there has sensibly diminished 
their moral force in Europe. It is an unpleasant truth, 
but I ought not to conceal it from you. I see proofs of 
it every day, and I have been strack by it peculiarly in 
a late visit to Paris, whore I saw persons of every rank 
and of every shade of political opinion. 

The heroic courage of your soldiers was everywhere 
and unreservedly praised, but I found also a general 
belief that the importance of England as a militaiy 
power had been greatly exaggerated, that she is utterly 
devoid of mihtaiy talent, which is shoivn as much in 
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administration as in figliting, and that even in the most 
pressing circnmstaiices she cannot raise a large army. 

Since I 'was a child I never heard such langirage. 
You arc believed to be absolutely deiienJent on us, and 
in the midst of our intimacy I see ri.sing a fiiondly 
contempt for you vhich, if our Goveniracnts quarrel, 
Avill make a war with you much easier than has been 
.since the fall of Napoleon. 

I grieve at aU this, not only as cmlangering the 
English alliance, which, as you well know, I cherish, 
but as injiuing the cause of liberty. 

I can pardon you for discrediting it by your adulation 
of our despotism, but I wish that yon would not serve 
despotism more efficaciously by your owm faults, and by 
the comparisons which they suggest. 

It seems also difficult to say what may not be the 
results of your long intimacy with such a Government 
as ours, and of the contact of the two armie.s. I doubt 
whether they will be useful to your aristocracy. 

Eemember me to Lord Lansdowne and to the Lewises 
who added such pleasure to our German tour. 

TO MES. GEOTE. 

Compiigne, Eobruary 21, IS.W. 

I write to you again from Compi^gno, my dear ]\Irs. 
Grote. "We can scarcely tear ourselves from this place, 
solitary and even uncomfortahle as it is in many re- 
spects. We have led a quiet yet well-employed hfe, 
which in spite of its monotony is not without its charm. 
It is possible that we may wait two or three week.s 
hpfoTP we settle ourselves in T>aris. 
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I continue to take a paiuM interest in the fate of 
your brave army. I am interested in it for its own 
sake, and also, as I was saying the other day to Senior, 
for that of your institutions, to which such an inefficient 
and inexperienced administration is very damagiug, to 
the great delight of the enemies of imlitical liherty. 
If you do not succeed in inmedying this jprmnptly, 
(and this seems to mo impossible), both England and 
her Government wHl he much impahed by tliis struggle, 
whatever may bo your material gains hy the war, and 
however admirable the comuge of yoiu* soldiers. 

I cannot help thinking that all this may influence 
much, and long, and in an une.'cpected manner, even 
the progress of your affairs at home. I think that you 
may bo pushed rather more rapidly than heretofore 
down the slope (not a very rapid one luckily for you), 
which is gradually leading you away from aristocratic 
institutions, at least from what was formerly meant hy 
those words. It will be very difficult for you to have 
such a near ■view of the immense advantages of cen- 
tralization in case of war, or that yon should he long 
in contact with an army in winch every soldier aspires 
to he, and can become, an officer, without important 
consequences. Will not the result of aU these events 
he a thorough revolution in your army? and will a 
revolution begun there end there ? 

Ton are perhaps the only nation in the world (ex- 
cept perhaps Eussia, and she less than you) whose 
officers are all gentlemen. I own that an army com- 
manded entirely hy gentlemen is not always the best 
versed in the ert of w™r Tt often ^mnws better how 
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to figlit tlian how to provide for its subsistence, or even 
to manccnvre before and after the battle. We felt this 
under our old monarchy. But an army officered by 
gentlemen has many merits, wbicb the present circum- 
.stances make ns foi’get. Tlie chief of these is that 
.such an anny jji'events internal revolutions, wliile otlier 
armies make them, or allow them to he made. 

Eeeve wrote to me the other day, that the aiistocraey 
had never been so strong in England ; for it had never 
behaved with more distinguished gallantry. Jlilitary 
.seiwices ai-e not enough to preserve an aristoeracj". If 
they Avere, oiirs Avould not now he fallen into dust. 
For who could hmsh life more unreservedly than the 
nobles of Fi'ance, in every age, and from the greatest 
down to the least? My grandfather and great-uncle 
died in battle, or of their wounds. Tlieir father and 
grandfather did the same, and there is not a family in 
my neighhomhood that might not make the same 
boast ; and yet there are no traces of their power. The 
last gun which defended the old manor-house of Tomv 
laviUe, half-sunken in the ground, serves only as a 
stake to fasten cattle to, and the house itself has been 
turned into a farm. The first time that Eeeve comes 
to visit me, I shall take him thither, to show him the 
fate of an aristocracy which knows how to die, hut not 
how to govern. Till now yours has been capable of 
both, and therefore it stiU lives, though the atmosphere 
of the age is by no means fevourahle to plants of that 
description. 

I send yon a long gossip, hut it wUl at least prove 
to you the pleasure which I find in conversing with 
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yon. We are ileliglitecl to hear that there is a chance 
of oni' seeing you in tlie spring. 


TO N. W. SENIOR, ESQ. 

Compi^gne, February 15, 1855. 

.... I confess that I .saw with great grief the sudden 
change in the expressions of the majority of the 
English, a year ago, respecting our Govermiient. It 
was then ill consolidated, and in want of the .splendid 
alliance which you offered to it. It was unnecessary that 
you should praise it, in order to Iceep it your Mend. 
By doing so you sacrificed honourable opinions and 
tastes, without a motive. 

How things are changed. After you have lost your 
only army, and our master has made an alliance witli 
Austria, which suits his feelings much better than yours 
did, he does not depend on you; you, to a certain 
extent, depend on him. 

Such being now the case, I can understand ' the 
English thinking it their duly to their country to say 
nothing that can offend the master of Erance. I can 
understand oven their praising him ; I reproach theta, 
only for having done so too soon, before it was necessary. 

I agree with you that England ought to be satisfied 
with being the greatest maritime power, and ought not 
to aim at being also one of the greatest mHitary powers. 

But the feelings which I described to you as preva- 
lent in Erance and in Germany, arose not from your 
want of an army of 600,000 men. They were excited 
by these two facts. 
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First, liy wliat ^ras supposed (perhaps falsely) to he 
the had militarj’- administration of your only aniiy. 
Secondly, and much more, hy your apparent inahility 
to raise another army. 

According to continental notions, a nation Tvliich 
cannot raise as many troops as its wants require, loses 
our re-sjieet. It ceases, according to our notions, to he 
great, or even to be patriotic. And I must confess that, 
considering how difficult it is to procure soliliers by 
voluntaiy enlistment, and how easily every nation can 
obtain them by other means, I do not see how" you will 
he able to hold yoru' high rank, nnles.s your people will 
consent to something resembling a conscription. 

Dangerous as it is to speak of a foreign country, 
I venture to say that England is mistaken if she thinks 
that she can continue separated from the rest of the 
world, and preserve all her peculiar institirtions unin- 
fluenced hy those which prevail over the whole of the 
Continent. 

In the period in which we live, and, still more, 
ill the period which is approaching, no European 
nation can long remain absolutely dissimilar to aU 
the others. I believe that a law existing over the 
whole Continent must in time influence the laivs of 
Great Britain, notwithstanding the sea, and notwith- 
standing the habits and institutions, which, still more 
than the sea, have separated you from us, up to the 
present time. 

My prophecies may not he accomplished in our 
time ; hut I should not he sorry to deposit this letter 
with a notary, to he opened, and their truth or false- 
hood proved, fifty years henca 
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TO MBS. GBOTE. 

Compifegne, February 21, 1850. 

I received yesterday, my dear Mrs. Grote, a few lines 
from you in a letter of Senior’s. Both the text and the 
commentary were welcome, and I thank both writers. 
Just before, I had received another letter from you, 
with a number of the Spectator, in which I found the 
letter to which you aUuda* It seemed to mo that 
I had been translated by a masterly hand ; so much so, 
that I am not sure whether I do not like myself better 
in my English than in my French clothes. As to the 
publication itself, I own I was afraid that it might 
make people fancy that I wanted to criticise the late 
military operations ; wliich would be very improper on 
the paiii of a foreigner, especially of one who was 
ignorant of the details. I had no intention of finding 
fault with what your aristocracy has lately been doing. 
I only said that, in the present crisis, the aristocracy, 
if it wishes to hold its ground, must make immense 
efforts, and that it must not think its safety ensured 
by the courage displayed by some of its members on 
the field of battle. I hope that those who read this 
little extract will have thus understood it. 

From what you say, I see that you too find this 
severe season trying. As long as this temperature con- 
tinues, I cannot, of course, tliink of leaving this house 
and establishing myself elsewhere. We keep close to 

* Some passages in M. de TocqoeviUe’s letter to Mrs. Groto of the 
4tli of Febmary, had been translated by her, and inserted in the 
Speote^r, 
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our fireside, without any intention of moving ; though 
the cold has made our abode more uncomfortable than 
ever. We found that the only room which, from its 
aspect, is warm and light in this w’eather, is the one 
which I had made my study. W'e have gradually re- 
tired to it, as the besieged take refuge in the donjon 
when the external fortifications have given w'ay. You 
will imagine that we are beginning to get tired of living 
in this manner. I console myself, however, by fancying 
that I am employing myself nsefuUy. When I am 
getting on weU, it even seems to me that I s])end my 
time very agrecahly; hut our apartment turns into 
a miserable hole when I am. not in the humour. Y'uu 
know that an author is like a gambler: if the luck 
is in his favour, play is the most delightful of occupa- 
tions ; fortune changes, and it seems to liini the worst 
of aU. I Ihiuk I remember when I was young hearing 
the same things said of love, but I no longer allow 
myself to make such comparisons. 

Adieu, dear Mrs. Grote. My wife sends a thousand 
kind regards. 

TO M. GUSTAVE DE BEAUMOITT. 

Gompiigne, February 21, 1855, 

I received a letter from you, dear friend, the day after 
I wrote to you ; and my wife at the same time had the 
happiness to receive one from yours. 

The return of wunter has, as yet, done me no harm. 
Every day, for the last week, I have walked in the 
forest for more than an hour. The great trees, covered 
with snow, remind me of the woods in Tennessee, which 
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we explored, in still severer weather, nearly twenty-five 
years ago. The most different feature in the iiicture was 
myself ; for twenty -five years make a complete revolu- 
tion ill a man's life. I made this melanchol}'- reflection 
as I was plodding my way through the snow. But, 
after going over this long series of years in my memorj^, 
I consoled myself by thinking that if I had to live this 
quarter of a century over again, I should not, on the 
whole, act very differently. I should try to avoid many 
trifling errors, and many undoubted foUies ; but as to 
the bulk of my ideas, sentiments, and even actions, 
I .should make no change. I also remarked how little 
alteration there was in my views of men in general 
duiiug all these years. Much is said about the dreams 
of youth, and the awaking of mature age. I have not 
noticed this in myself. I was from the first struck by 
the vices and weaknesses of mankind ; and as to the 
good qualities which I then attributed to them, I must 
say that I stiU find them much the same. This little 
retrospect put me into a bettor humour ; and to moke 
myself quite happy, I reflected that I had preserved the 
same friend with whom I shot parrots at Mempliis, and 
that time had only drawn closer the ties of friendship 
and confidence wliich even then united us. This was 
the pleasantest thought of alL . . . 

I wdll send to the paper which he asks for. 

like you, I shall make it very short. I shall fancy 
myself in a dream when I am forced to go over my 
parhamentni'y life. Is it leaUy true that there ever 
have been parhamentaxy assemblies in France? — ^that 
the nation took a passionate interest in all that was 
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spoken in tliem 1 Were not tlie.«f; men, these constitu- 
tions, and tlie.se fomi.s of govemnieiit .sliadou'.s without 
suhstance ? Did the passions, the hopes, the fears, the 
sympathies and antipatliies, which once so strongly 
moved us, really exist in our own time, or are they 
mere recollections of what we have read in history ? In 
truth, I am tempted to helieve it ; for what has really 
existed leaves some trace, and I see none of all we 
imagined that we saw and felt. 

If the past he a ch'eaui, let us at least eudcaviJUr to 
seize hold of the present. 

Good-hye, dear friend; I need not tell you of our 
affection for you both. 

P.S. — Since I wrote this letter yesterday, a foot of 
snow' has fallen. This will interrapt my American walks. 

EXTRACTS FROM MR. SENIOR'S JOURNAL. 

Piiris, Friday, Marcli 2, 1856. 

Tocqueville visited us this moruiug. The conversa- 
tion turnod on English politic.s. 

“ So many of my friendships,” said Tocqueville. “ and 
so many of ray sympathies are English, that what is 
passing m your countij', and respecting your country, 
gives rne great pain, and greater anxiety. To us, whom, 
unhappily, experience has rendered sensitive of ap- 
proaching storms, your last six months have a fright- 
fully revolutionary appearance. 

Tliere is with you, as there was with ns in 18i7, a 
general malaise* in the midst of general prosperity. 
Tour people seem, as was the case with ours, to have 

* Uneasiness, 

X 


VOT TT 
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become tired of tbeir public men, and to be losing faitli 
in their institutions. 

“What else do these complaints of what is called 
‘ the S 3 'stein ’ mean ? 

“When yon complain that the government patronage 
is bartered for political support ; that the dunces of a 
family are selected for the public service, and selected 
e.xpressly because they could not get on in an open 
profession ; that, as their places are a sort of property, 
they are promoted only by seniority, and never dismissed 
for any except for some moral delinquency; that, there- 
fore the seniors in all yoiu' departments are old men, 
whose original dulness has been cherished by a life 
without the stimulus of hope or fear — ^you describe a 
vessel, which seems to have become too crazy to endure 
anj'tliing but the calmest sea and the most favourable 
winds. 

“ You have tried its sea-worthiness in one department 
— your military organization — and you find that it 
literally falls to pieces. You are incaimble of managing 
a line of operations, extending only seven miles from its 
basa Tlie next stonn may attack your colonial ad- 
ministration. Will that stand any better 1 Altogether 
your machinery seems throughout, out of gear. If you 
set to work actively and fearlessly, without reference to 
private interests, or to private expectations, or to private 
feelings, to repair, remove, and replace, you may escape 
our misfortunes, but I see no proofs that you ai-e sulfi- 
ciently alarmed. c 

" Then as to what is passing here. A year ago wo 
probably over-rated your militaiy power. I believe 
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that now, we most miseliievotiKly iraclcr-ratc it. A year 
ago, nothing alarmed ns more than a whisper of the 
chance of a war with England. We talk of one now 
with groat composure. We believe that it would not 
he difficult to throw 100,000 men upon your .shores, 
and we believe that lialf that number would wallc over 
England or Ireland. You are mistaken if you think 
that these opinions will die .away of them solve, s, nr will 
he eradicated hy anj'thing hut .some decisive niilitaiy 
success. I do not agree with tho.sc who think it is yoxir 
interest that Eu.ssiu should submit, while Sebastopol 
stands. You might save money and men hy a .speedy 
peace, hut you would not regain your reiiutation. 

" If you are caught hy a jience before you have had 
an opportunity of doing so, I advise you to let it he, on 
your part, an armed peace. Prepare j-our.selre.s for a 
new struggle, unth a new enemy, and let your prepara- 
tions he not only as efleclivo as yon can make them, hut 
also as notorious.” 

Monday, May 28, 1855. 

Tocqueville called on me. 

I asked him for criticisms on my article on the State 
of the Continent, in the North British, of Fchmaiy, 1 8-55. 

“Of course,” I said, "it must he full of blunders — 
no one who writes on the politics of a foreign country 
can avoid them. I want your help to conuct a few of 
them.” 

"Since you ask me," he answered, "for a candid 
criticism, I will give you one. You couple as events 
mutually dependent the continuauce of the Imperial 
Government, and the continuance of the Anglo-Gallic 
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Alliance. I believe tins opinion not only to be nntrue, 
but to be the reverse of the ti-utli. I believe tbe Empii-e 
and the Alliance to be not merely not mutually de- 
pendent, but to be incompatible, except upon terms 
u'hich you are resolved never to grant. The Empire is 
essentially warlike, and war in the mind of a Bona- 
parte, and of the friends of a Bonaparte, means the 
Ehiiie. This war is merely a stepping-stone. It is 
carried on for purposes in which the mass of the people 
of France take no interest. Up to the present time its 
burthens have been little felt, as it has been supported 
by loans, and the limits of the legal conscriptiou have 
not been exceeded. But when the necessity comes for 
increased taxation and anticiimted conscriptions, Louis 
Napoleon must have reeoxTOc to the real passions of 
the French Bourgeoisie and peasantry, the love of con- 
quest, et la haine de V Anglais. 

Don't fancy that such feelings are dead ; they are 
scarcely asleep ; they might he roused as soou as he 
thinks that they are wanted. 

*' "What do you suppose was the effect in France of 
Louis Napoleon’s triumph in England? 

“ Those who know England attributed it to tbe ignor- 
ance and childishness of the multitude. Tliose who 
thought that the shouts of the mob had any real mean- 
iug, either hung down their beads in shame at the self- 
degradation of a great nation, or attributed them to fear, 
— ^the latter was the general feeling. ‘II fant,’ said all 
. our lower classes, ‘que ces gens Ih aient grand peur de 
nous.’* 

* " TIieH6 people imist be very muoh afraid of ns.” 
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“You accuse, in the second place, all the Euynlist 
parties of dislike of England. Do you suppose that you 
are more popular with the others? that the Itepuhlicaus 
love your aristocracy or the Imperialists your freedom 1 
The real friends of England are the friends of her 
iustitutioiiH. They are the hody, small perhaps numeri- 
cally, and now beaten down, of those who adore con- 
stitutional liberty : they have maintained tlie mutual 
good feeling between France ami England against the 
passions of the Eepuhlicans, and the prejudices of the 
Legitimists. I teust, as yon ti-ust, that tins gooil feidiiig 
is to continue, but it is on precisely opposite grounds. 
My hopes are founded, not on the permanence, Imt on 
the want of permanence of the Empire. I do not 
believe that a great nation will he long led by its tail 
instead of by its head. 

“ My only fear is, that the overthrow of tlu.s tyranny 
may not take place early enough to save us from the 
wax with England, which I believe to be the inevitable 
consequence of its duration.” 

TO SIADAME SWETCHINE. 

Tocqueville, July 20, 1.SC5. 

I fear, Madame, that I am guilty of indiscretion in 
writing to you •without having first obtained your per- 
mission. I had no other means of hearing of you, for 
all our mutual friends have quitted Paris. Your Idndness 
to me has made me hold and ought to plead my exerrse. 
I beg of you to do more than pardon me. Let me hear 
&om yourself the state of your health, in which yoiu- 
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friends take suck a tender interest, and wliicli is of 
consequence even to those who, though they as yet 
cannot lay claim to that title, have had the opportunity' 
of knowing you, and are capable of appreciating you. 
I think I may say that I am one of the latter class, 
and my anxiety is no empty form, but tho expres- 
sion of a real feeling. You, Madame, belong to the 
few who inspire both respect and confidence ; two senti- 
ments which arc not always found together, though they 
harmonize so well The first time I saw you, I felt 
both ; and after spending only a few minutes in youi‘ 
society, I felt inehned to open my heart to you mth tho 
unreserve which is ui general only the result of time 
and experience. 

Though two months have passed since I quitted Paris, 
I reached this place only three weeks ago. Tt is an 
intense plea.sure to me, after my long absence, to find 
myself here once more. Besides its real advantages, 
this little spot is for me full of lucoUections of the best 
years in my life, and tho invisible portion of my being 
which is coimected with aU around me, lends to every 
object a charm which exists only for me. The trees, 
the fields, the sea, all seem to wear a different asyiect 
here than elsewhere. 

But, Madame, I find that I am talking of myself 
while you were to have been the subject of this letter. 

I return then to its real object by entreating you again 
to let me hear from you. . . . 
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TO N. AV. BENIOB, ESQ. 

Tocqueville, July 25, 1855. 

1 Avrote to you j’esterday, my dear Senior, a long letter 
according to my promise. 

But Avlion I read it OA^er I felt that it Avas ah-surd to 
send such a letter by the post, especially to a foreigner, 
and I burnt it. 

Since the assault of the 18tli,* the interference 
of the police in private corre-spondenci*. has heconie 
more active. Many of my friends as Avell as I myself 
have percewed it. More letters haA'C been kept back, 
and more have been stopped. Tu'O of mine have been 
lost. You may remember that two letters from me 
failed to reach you, three years ago. The danger is 
greater in the country, where handwritings are known, 
than in Paris. You adiise me to put my letters into a 
cover directed to your Embassy, Avhich will fonvard 
them. But this is no security. If a letter be suspected 
it is easy to open and reseal it, and still easier simply to 
suppress it. 

And in fact, you have lost little ; I Avrote to you only 
what I have a hundred times said to you. We have 
lived so much together, and Avith such perfect mutual 
confidence, that it is difficult for either of us to say any- 
thing new to the other. 

Besides, on reading over again, Avith attention, your 
note of our last conversation,t I have nothing to alter, 

* On the IStli June, 1855, tbe EugliEh and French made an un- 
Bucoesaful assault on Sebastopol. 

That of the 28th Mav, 1856, p. 299, ante. — ^Tn. 
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all that I could do would he to develoiD a little more my 
opinions, and to support them by additional arguments. 
I feel more and more their truth, and that the progress 
of events wiU confirm them much more than any 
reasonings of mine can do. 

We are annoyed and disturbed, having the house full 
of workmen. I am trying to warm it by hot air, and forced 
to bore through very old and very thick walls, but we shall 
he repaid by being able to live here during the winter. 

I am amusing myself until the letters which our 
young soldions in the East, peasants from this parish, 
write home to their families, and which are brought 
to me. This corre.spondence shoidd be' read in order 
to understand the singular character of the French 
peasant. It is strange to see the ease %vith which these 
men become accustomed to the risks of militaiy life, to 
danger and to death, and yet how their hearts cling to 
their fields and to the occupations of country life. 
The horrors of war ai-e described with simplicity, and 
almost with enjoyment. But in the midst of these 
accounts one finds such phrases as these : “ What crop 
do you intend to sow in such a field next year ? How 
is the more ? Has the cow a fine calf?” &c. Ho minds 
can be more versatile, and at the same time more 
comstant. I have always thought that, after all, the 
peasantry were superior to all other classes in France. 
But these men are deplorably in want of knowledge and 
education, or rather the education to which they have 
been subjected for centuries past, has taught them to 
make a bad use, or has prevented their making a good 
use, of their natural good qualities. 
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It seems to me that Lord John’s resignation wiE 
enable your eabinet to stand, at least for some time. All 
that has passed in England since the beginning of the 
war, grieves me deeply. Seen from a distance, your con- 
stitution appears to me to be an admirable machine 
which is getting out of order, partly from the wearing 
out of its works, pai*tly from the unskilfulness of its 
workers. Such a spectacle is useful to our Government. 

I asked you some questions, which you have not 
answered. Is Mrs. Grotc returned from Germany ? Is 
sho well ? Has she received my letter addressed to her 
at Heidelberg ? the last question is always doubtful when 
one writes from France. 

I send you a letter from Viscount Femilon, which I 
think will interest you. You wiE give it mo back when 
we meet. 

I am very curious to know what yon wiE think of 
Egypt ; and I hope that we shaE bo established in Paris 
when you return. 


TO M. DE COECELLE, 

Tocuaeville, August 4, 1856. 

My dear friend, I have just been examining all my 
notes to seareh for the infonnatiou which you ask on 
one of my ministerial acts. 

When I was looking at these papers, I thought over 
the past. A strange effect is produced by thus con- 
templating the remains of so much that agitated us ; 
by meeting at every step with anticipated evils which 
never took place, with hopes that were never realized, 
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and worse than all, hy the traces of violent excitement 
about tilings which are not mentioned, and which even 
meraojy cannot recall. Such a review ought to teach 
us to beai' patiently with all the agitations of the world. 
But at what age and hy what means do wo over learn 
to correct what is rooted in our nature ? 

Since my arrival my health has been good. I have 
begun to work again, but only during the last two days, 
so that I am not yet quite in traiuiiig, to use an expres- 
sion of Pascal’s, StiU I find it a great relief, and I 
never had a stronger proof that but one I’cal pleasiu’e 
remains for me in this world, and that consists in 
thoroughly occupying my mind with some subject 
deserving attention; and in the exclusive pursuit of 
truth. 

This is the place that I Ulce best ; I am among people 
whom I Hko to meet, in the intimate society which I 
enjoy, and yet I have been invaded by the vague 
restlessness of mind from which I formerly suffered 
so mucli. This was caused entirely hy the circum- 
stance that, being constantly engaged in a thousand 
pleasant ways, I had given up any serious study in 
particular, 

I have talked enough of myself for to-day. Do not 
forget your promise to visit us this autumn. Will it 
be impossible? Eemember mo affectionately to your 
circle, and believe me, &c. 

TO MBS. AUSTIN. 

Tooquaville, September 11, 1865, 

Your letter, Madame, which I received yesterday, 
gave us great pleasure, by proving to us how much 
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better your health must have become, as you are able to 
travel. Madame de TocqueviUe and I are heartily glad 
of tills improvement. I -wish I could pay you a I'isit, 
but I do not know if it will be possible, for we are 
farther apart than you seem to think, although wo axe 
in the same province. TrouviUe is more than a hundred 
miles off, and there is no railway. . . . 

I owed to you last summer, Madame, much enjoy- 
ment and instruction. I was on the Ehinc when your 
book upon Germany* was lent to me. I read it with 
gi’eat interest, and I learnt from it many things which 
were new to me. 

I have lately been studying Germany, and for this 
purpose I commenced an undertaldng which was any- 
tliing but reasonable at my age — I began to learn 
German. Though I have not learnt to speak it, I can 
understand it and read it. Thus I was a bettor judge 
of the truth of your descriptions, and the exactness of 
your views. 

Good bye, Madame. Eeraember me particularly to 
Mr. Austin and to Mrs. Eeeve, whom I should lilce 
very much to see again, and to thank for her kind 
hospitality twenty years ago, at Hampstead. 

TO M. DE CIECOUBT, 

Tocqaerille, September 16, 1855. 

I was much alarmed, dear M. de Oircourt, by the 
beginning of your letter ; and though the end pacified 

* “Germany from 1760 to 1814, from the decay of the Empire to tho 
expulsion of the Frendh." 1 toL 8vo. 1864. 
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me as to the result of the accident, ‘I am most anxious 
to know all that has happened since you wrote * To 
what frightful peril was Madame de Oircourt exposed ! 
I cannot think of it mthout shuddering. How many 
women have perished miserably from similar causes! 
Presence of mind and courage have never been put to a 
better use. I was sm-e that she possessed them in a 
remarkable degree, and I am glad to see that I was 
right. Pray tell her, that we all, and especially Madame 
do Tocqueville, feel for her and admire her, and long to 
heal' of her complete recovery. Congratulate her on 
having escaped so great a danger, and, above all, let us 
hear soon how she is. 

TO N. W. SENIOR, ESQ. 

TocquBville, September 16, 1866. 

Your letter, my dear Senioi’, of the 26th of August, 
has much interested me. I see that you are re.solved on 
your great journey. I could say, like Alexander, if the 
comparison were not too ambitious, that I should wish 
to be in your place if I were not in my own; but I can- 

* Every one iu Faria baa beard of the horrible Occident to -whioh 
this letter relates. On the night of the IStb of August, 1865, as 
Madame de Ciroourt woe going into her dressing-room, her candle set 
fire to a lace lappet, which she wore tied under her chin. The flames 
spread on one side to her hair, and on the other to her dross ; her ear, 
her throat, and her shoulder, were miich burnt. A frightful wound 
WAS the conaequence. After it healed, the musclee coutraoted ; and 
even now, after the lopso of more than five years, Madame de Oircourt 
still suffers terribly. Her mind is as bright, and her heart ia as warm 
as ever ; and her calamity has brought eat portions of her fine charac- 
ter which had no opportunity uf showing themselves before,— fortitude, 
ener^, and serenity in the midst of severe pain. 
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not get satiated with the pleasure of being at home after 
so long an absence. Everything is pleasure in this 
country life, among my own fields. Even the solitude 
is chaiuning; but were I anywhere else, I should envy 
you your tour. 

Everything in Egypt is curious ; the past, the present 
and the future. I hope to learn much from your journal, 
which I trust that I shall have. We shall ccitainly 
meet you in Paris. 

The noise made by the foil of Sebastopol has echoed 
even to this distant corner of Prance. It is a glorious 
event, and has delighted every Prenchman of every 
party and of every opinion, for in these matters we are 
one man. 

I fear that the victory has been bought dearly; there 
is not a neighbouring village to which the war has not 
cost some of its children. But they bear it admirably. 
You Icnow, that in war we show the best side of our 
character. If oiu’ civilians resembled our soldiers, we 
should long ago have been masters of Europe. 

This war has never been popular, nor is it poiralar, 
yet wo bear all its cost with a cheerfulness admirable 
when you consider the .sorrows which it occasions, ag- 
gravated by the distress produced by the dearness of 
bread. If, instead of the Crimea, tlie seat of war had 
been the Rhine, with a definite purpose, the whole 
nation would have risen, as it has done before. 

But the object of the war is unintelligible to the 
people. Tliey know only that Prance is at war, and 
must be made, at any price, to triumph. 

I must confess, that I myseK, who understand the 
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object for wliich all tbis blood is shed, and who approve 
that object, do not feel the interest which such great 
events ought to excite; for I do not expect a result 
equal to the sacrifice. 

I think, with you, that Eussia is a groat danger to 
Europe. I think so more strongly, because I have had 
peculiar opportunities of studying the real sources of her 
power, and because I believe those sources to be per- 
manent, and entirely beyond the reach of foreign attack 
(I have not time now to teH you why). But I am 
deeply convinced that it is not by taking from her a 
town, or even a province, nor by diplomatic precautions, 
still less by placing sentinels along her frontier, that 
the Western powers will permanently stop her progress. 

A temporary bulwark may be raised against her, but 
a mere accident may destroy it, or a change of alliances 
or of domestic policy may render it useless. 

I am convinced that Eussia can be stopped only by 
raising before her powers created by the hati’ed which 
she inspires, whose vital and constant interest it shall 
be to keep themselves imited, and to keep her in. In 
other words by the resurrection of Poland, and by the 
rcanimatiou of Turkey. 

I do not believe that either of these means can now 
be adopted. The detestable jealousies and ambitions of 
the European nations resemble, as you say in your 
letter, notliing better than the quarrels of the Greeks in 
the face of Philip. Not one will sacrifice her passions 
or her objects. 

About a month ago I read some remarkable articles, 
which you perhaps have seen, in the German papers, 
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on the progi'ess 'wliich Eussia is making in the extreme 
East. The -wiiter .seems to he a man of sense, and -well- 
informed. 

It appears that during the last five years, Eussia, 
profiting hy the Gliinese distmhances, has seized, not 
only the mouth of the Amoor, hut a large territoiy in 
Mongolia, and has also gained a considerable portion of 
the tribes which inhabit it You know that these tribes 
once oveiTan all Asia, and have twice conquered China. 
The means has always been the same, — some accident 
which, for au instant, has united these tribes in sub- 
mission to the win of one man. Now, says the writer 
very plausibly, the Czar may bring this about, and do 
what has been done by Gengliis Klian, and, indeed, by 
others. 

All Upper Asia is at the mercy of a :nan, who, though 
the seat of his power be in Europe, can unite and close 
on one point the Mongols. 

I have gone further than you have into Sir G. Lewis’s 
book. I have read it through, and I do not say, as you 
do, that it nmst be a good book, but that it ia a good 
book. 

Pray say as much to Sir George when you see him, 
as a letter of mine to Lady Hioresn, on the subject, may 
have miscarried.* 

It is as necessary now for friends to -write in duplicate 
from town to town, as it is if they are separated by the 
ocean and fear that the sliip which carries then letters 

* This seems to have been the case, &s the letter does not appear. 
The work referred to woe probably that on the Korly History of Borne, 
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may be lost. I beard witb great regret of the illness of 
Miss Alice Lister. Pray tell me lier news, and indeed 
that of aU the family. I hear that our friend Jolm Mill 
has lately published an excellent book. Is it true?* 
at aU c’vents remember me to him. 

Adieu, my dear Senior, do not forget us any more 
than we forget you. Kindest regai'ds to Mrs. Senior, 
and Miss Senior, and Mra. Grote. 

TO MADAME SWETCHINE. 

Tocquerillo, October 15, 1855. 

My correspondent’s last news of you was not bad. 
He said that you were rather better than you usually 
are ; your friends must make up their minds as you do 
so bravely to this imperfect state, since God refuses you 
the perfect health of which you would make such 
admirable use. Madame de Tocqueville and I have 
constantly thought of you during the vicissitudes of 
what you so touchingly call a civil war. You may 
believe that we entered fully into the impressions which 
such a scene must produce on a mind like yours, so open 
to every tender feeling, and dosed against eveiy bad 
passion. Alas ! there is no sign of the cessation of so 
much public and private misery. I fear too that to the 
scourge of war will soon be added that of famine. It wiU 
at any rate be very hard for the poor to get through the 
winter, and those who are well off ought to make con- 
siderable sacrifices for theii' poor neighbours. I own 
that I do not expect this benevolence to be general. 

This series of bad years seems to have worn out 


* On liiberty. — T b. 
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cliarit}'- instead of exciting it. One soon becomes 
familiar with misery -wMch one does not feel, so that 
an evil, winch the longer it lasts seems greater to the 
sufferer, seems from the very fact of its lasting, smaller 
to the spectator. And then the links which ought to 
unite all classes have been much wealcened by our 
revolutions. . . . 

Do you not wonder with me, Madame, when you see 
spring from a nation so devoid of public virtue, an army 
so full of it ? So much selfishness here, so much self- 
devotion there, seem incompatible. I see a peasant 
start to join his regiment ; he is in despair, often in 
tears. He is little touched by the thought that he is 
going to defend his country; he thinks only of his 
fields, of the petty business and interests wliioh ho is 
about to leave. He curses duty for tearing him away 
from them. A year afterwards his letters ore brought 
to me by his family. In them he appears ready to bear 
anything required by military duty ; he knows that a 
soldier should sacrifice every day, without hesitation, his 
comfort or his life for the good of the service ; he foxmd 
these maxims and these regulations established ; he 
adopted them with his \miform ; he wiU shalce them 
both off together. Once more he will become the poor 
clown whom we used to know, and will cany with him 
into tho civil world none of the sentiments which he 
exhibited in his little military one. 

Tin I reflected upon the present behaviour of out 
armies, I thought that there was much exaggeration in 
the accounts handed down to us of the public virtues 
of the ancients. I could not understand how tho 

TOT., rr. T 
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men of those clays were capahle of them. For, after 
all, man is the same in every age. The every-day 
conduct of our armies explains the mysteiy. Civil 
society was at that time constituted cus military society 
is now. The men of those clays, as individuals, were not 
better than we are, in private life they were in'obahly 
worse. But in public life they were suhjeoted to an 
organization, a discipline, a i>rovailing opinion ; to fixed 
customs and traditions, which forced them to a conduct 
different from onrs. 

1 am ashamed, Madame, to see lunv I have been 
carried away by the current of my ideas. Excuse this 
uncalled-for dissertation, on the ground that I writo to 
you as you peianit me to talk to you, giving utterance 
to every thought that comes into my head. 

You show so much kind interest in the work which 
1 am engaged in, tliat I wish I could tell you that my 
stay here had been very productive. But as yet, un- 
fortunately, such is not the case. Yet I have every 
inducement to work, I am fond of this place, I lead 
a gniot life, I enjoy retirement without the sense of 
loneliness ; the only thing wanting has been the energy, 
without which one can do notliiug well, though one has 
every motive for doing well. When, after an iutcival 
of nearly two mouths, I tried to return to my work, all 
my interest in it was gone. I was struck by all its 
faults, “and I was attacked by one of tbc most violent 
fits of despondency that I have had for a long time. 
I am very subject to this mental disease, and I have 
not even the consolation of believing what one often 
hears said, that fools never suffer from it. I have met 
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ill the course of my life with people who distrusted 
greatly their capaoit)', who were inoliaed to tliink that 
they did nothing well, and were perfectly justified in 
that opinion. The truth is that great self-confidence 
and great self-distrust proceed from the same soui'ce, an 
extreme desire to shine, which prevents men from 
judging themselves calmly and temperately. Vanity is 
gay in some men, and is sad in others, equally without 
reason 

TO M. DE CORCELLE. 

Tucqueville, October 10, 1866. 

like you, my dear fi’icnd, I have never had much 
taste for metaphysics, perhaps because I have never 
seriously studied them, and have always thought that 
mere good sense would carry one as far. But, never- 
theless, I acknowledge that they have had extiuordinary 
attractions for some of the most remarkable and even 
religious minds that the world has ever seen ; in spite 
of Voltaire’s saying, that metaphysics axe a mere romance 
about the mind. 

The ages in which metaphysics have been most culti- 
vated, have in general been those in winch men have 
been most raised above themselves. Indeed, though I 
care little for the study, I have always been struck by 
the influence which it has exercised over the things 
which seem least connected with it, and even over society 
in general. I do not think that any statesman ought to 
he iucUfferent as to whether the prevailing metaphysical 
opinions be materialistic or not Condillac, I have no 
doubt, drove many people into materialism who had 
never read his book ; for abstract ideas relating to 
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human, nature penetrate at last, I know not how, into 
public morals. 

You would prefer the truth to bo reached without 
so much ceremony, and 

“ Qu’Aronce dejilem phi ipoiisdi 

Torn’ sally made me laugh, but did not change my 
opinion on essentials. 

TO THE COMTE DE CIRCOURT. 

Tooqnoville, Hoveiaber 8, 1855. 

In the midst of many petty vexations, I was agreeably 
interrupted, dear M. de Circourt, by your letter telling 
me of Madame do Circourt’s convalescence. We had 
been alarmed by the one before. Pray remember us 
very particularly to the dear invalid, and tell her that we 
are sincerely anxious for her speedy recovery. I venture 
to advise her to remain in the country till her strength 
is completely restored, and even then to resume her 
Parisian life with moderation. Her real friends will go 
to see her, and what do the others signify? What are 
called the duties of society are strange enough. They 
may be defined as the mutual obligation , of civilized 
beings to tease each other. Wlio has not one hundred 
times gone to see a person who wemded you, and whom 
you wearied, for the purpose of obliging him to come to 
weary you and himself at your house? Is not this 
a pictoe of the world, with the exception of the chosen 
few whom one cannot meet too often ? 

Your letters always interest us extremely, and you 

* “That Aronue ehould marry ClSIie without more ado,” From 
the “ Frdoieuaes ridiouieB.” It is an allusioa to one of Mademoiselle 
de Scudfiy's celebrated romances. — Tn. 
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cannot -smte too often or too much. What you told me 
about the had relations between the allied armies in the 
Crimea was confirmed to me by a very intelligent young 
officer, who had ju,st come back. 

It seems that neither army can bear the other. Such 
a result was inevitable. France and England are like 
two men with incompatible tempers, who, not satisfied 
with living on good terms with each other, determine 
to sail round the world in the same vessel. They ^vill 
be lucky if they return to harbour without a serious 
quarrel. 

TeU me a little about yourself, dear M. de Circourt. 
Your health seems to me to be bad, and your mind ill 
at ease ; the one leads to the other, as I know but too 
woU. I find it more difficult to recover my spirits than 
to cure my body — ^but I often succeed ; and I find, on 
the whole, that as I grow older they become more even. 
It is true that the world seems to me to fall more and 
more short of the greatness wliich once filled my imagi- 
nation. We are not, however, responsible for its faults 
or its vices, and for people who have only a short time 
to spend at the play, the piece is interesting enough. 

TO M. DE CORCELLE. 

.... I was much grieved by the death of PaUlet. 
He was a man of great talent, his public conduct was 
noble, — and then he sat so often by our side in old times ! 
How much our little parly has diminished! In the 
space of three years two members have died,* two are 
in e3dle,-f- and the rest dispersed. Providence has sent 

*' Vivi'ii 'TiS n'lllet. + Tumorirahra f Tii Bgdeau. 
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Tis hard tiinlSj and lias dealt heavy blows upon a small 
body. I am ylad at least to think that not one of us 
has retracted. 


TO THE SAME. 

TocqneviUe, December 23, 1866. 

With M. Mold has vanished one of the last models 
of the dignified iioliteness of foimer days. He was 
also one of the last representatives of the French taste 
for intellectual pleasures, a taste which is eveiy day 
disappearing. Hothing strikes mo more than the change 
wliicli has taken place, and which is stdl going on. By 
a taste for intellectual pleasures, I mean the taste for 
fine literary compositions and good conversation, -which 
never ceased to reign during three hundred years in 
every vicissitude and in every class. Neither revolu- 
tions, martial gloiy, public opinion, nor material pros- 
perity affected it in the least. It animated the priest 
and the layman, the nobleman and the tradesman. 
Notliing contributed more to making us tho brilhant 
nation which, in spite of its faults, its follies, and its 
crimes, captivated the imagination of Europe. 

Now it would seem that to give oneself up to such 
pleasures is a dangerous, or at least, a frivolous employ- 
ment. Well-bohaved, serious people, think that they 
have sometliing better to do. M. Mold belonged to the 
race who believed that a strong and lively taste for 
intellectual pleasures might be combined with everj'thing 
else. He has left no school behind him, 

I hope, dear friend, that you are finishing tho year 
1 855 better than I am. My health is feeble, and my 
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heart sad. But this does not prevent my enlertainiufj 
the most affectionate good 'wishes for you and yours in 
the year 1866. 


TO MADAME SWETCHINE. 

Tocquaville, January 7, 1856. 

It is very long, Madame, .since I have profited by 
your permission to -write to you. I lioped to do much 
better — to return to Paris and to see yon. But one 
duty after another kept me here, and wiU probably 
detain me for three -weeks longer. I will not wait so 
long without thanking you for your interesting and 
toucliing letter. It is a full-length portrait of yourself. 
I wish that I could deserve its kindness, for the friend- 
ship of such as you are, imposes obligations. Hot only 
ought one to be grateful, but to justify it. For this 
reason I wish that I could cure myself entirely of the 
tendency to despondency which you argue against in 
your letter. Tlie disease is, unfortunately, almost as old 
as myself, and it is not easy to get rid of it entirely. I 
have, however, struggled much against it during the last 
few years, and I have certainly diminished its violence. 
Your letter has helped me, and done me real good. 
Do not, however, think that the attack I mentioned to 
you was entirely due to my morbid and habitual melan- 
choly. It especially arose from my reflections on facts 
which are only too real. As I proceed in the work in 
which you are so kind as to interest yourself, I find 
myself more and more carried away by a stream of 
feelings and opinions wliich are exactly opposed to those 
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of most of my contemporaries. I still love passionately 
things which they no longer care for. 

I stUl consider liberty as the first of blessings ; 1 still 
see that it is one of the most fertile sources of manly 
virtires ami great actions. No tranquillity and no 
material comfort can in my mind make up for its loss. 
j\nd yet I see that most of the men of my time, of the 
most honest among them, for I care little about the 
others, think only of accommodating themselves to the 
new system, and, what most of all dislurbs and alarms 
me, turn a taste for slavery into a virtue. 1 could not 
think and feci as they do if I tried : it is oven more 
repugnant to my nature than to my will. An un- 
conquerable inatiuct keeps me consistent. 

You can hardly imagine how painful, and often hitter, 
it is to me to live in this moral isolation ; to feel myself 
shut out of the intellectual commonwealth of my age 
and country. Solitude iu a desert would he less intoler- 
able to me than this solitude among men. For I own 
my weakness, I have always dreaded loneliness ; T can- 
not he happy, or even cahn, unless I meet with the 
encouragement and sympathy of somo of my fellow- 
creatures. To me, more than to any one else, may he 
applied the saying, which has such a deep meaning, “ It 
is not good to he alone.” Tliis condition of my mind 
which I have ventured to unfold to you, will explain 
the utter despondency which sometimes seises mo when 
I am writing ; for in working for the public it is sad to 
remember how different from one’s own ore its thoughts 
and feeliugs. I wish that I possessed the vutue of in- 
difference to success, but I do not. Long experience 
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has taught me that the success of a hook depends more 
upon the previously conceived opinions of the reader 
than upon those expressed hy the writer. 

You must not, however, think that the object of my 
book is connected, either nearly or remotely, with the 
events or the men of the present day. But you are as 
well aware as I am that however little p. hook may seem 
to have to do with the circumstances of the time, it is 
pervaded with a spirit which is either sympathetic or 
antipathetic to that of the age. This is the soul of the 
hook, the principle hy which it attracts or repels. 

I have said a great deal about myself, Madame, hut 
you yourself were the snare that drew me into this 
fault, which is not habitual to me. I had much rather 
speak of you. . . . 

TO M. DE CORCELLE. 

Juuo 18, 1856. 

Forgive me, my excellent Mend, for not having 
answered your letter earlier. And yet I was deeply 
touched by it. I should have said so before, but my 
grief is not of the sort that likes to disiilay itseK, even 
to my best Mends.* Forgive me; you know how 
tenderly I am attached to you, and you cannot suppose 
that any consolations would he more gi-atefiUly received 
hy me. But is there any consolation for so great a mis- 
fortune ? My dear and excellent father has left a void 
wliich seems to increase every day. You saw how 
gentle and how kind he was. These qualities were 


M. de Toc<iueYille had recently lost hie father. 
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striking even to strangers ; to Ms sons his indulgence 
knew no bounds ; his tenderness was that of a mother ; 
his interest in all that concerned us was incessant, yet 
never intnisive. Instead of becoming weaker, his sen- 
sibilities grew keener with age ; T never have seen a 
similar instance. His disposition had always been 
sweet, but in his latter years he became the most 
amiable of men. I may say that he and my dear 
Marie were the only two beings who bound me strongly 
to life, and I tremble when I think that only one of 
them is left. I used to observe in my father what I 
have never seen in any one ebe ; religion pre.sided over 
every action, and every minute of his life, and, without 
ever seeking to di.splay itself, filled aU his thoughts, 
influenced not only his belief, but modified and sancti- 
fied his whole character. His confessor said to me on 
the day before his death, “Tour father sends for me 
for consolation, and I find in him a continual subject of 
edification.” Indeed, to mo, the greatest proofs of reli- 
gion have been the life and death of ray poor father. 

I long for solitude j it is as much required by my 
body as by my mind. Hie former is ill at case. Adieu, 
my very dear friend, A thousand tender remembrances 
to you all. 


TO THE SAME. 

June 29, 1866. 

My dear and excellent friend, I have just reached 
Tocqueville, where I found your letter of the 2Gth. 
"When I read it, I felt the first pleasurable emotion 
which I have experienced for the last three weeks. I 
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was anxious that you should approve of my booh 
and as you directed to me, very rightly, to this place 
instead of to Paris, whci'e business detained me longer 
than I expected, I was in a painful state of uncertainty 
as to your opinion. Before I left Paris I received many 
tokens of approval, which, considering from whom they 
came, I greatly appreciated ; but all the congratulations 
in the world would not have enabled me to bear philo- 
sophically any sharp criticism from you; imagine, 
therefore, tho impression produced on me by your 
praise, expressed so nobly, with so much delicacy, 
and relating to the very points which I was moat 
anxious that a mind like yours should approve. A 
thousand thanks. 

You have done me great good, and I was much in 
want of it ; for I arrived with my spirits more depressed 
than I can teU you. My poor father was looking 
forward to visiting this year his "dear Tocqucville,” 
as he called it. He wished, he said, to see once more 
tho home of his childhood, where he was brought 
up under the care of the admirable mother whom 
Providence bestowed upon him. Only an hour before 
he died, he taUced to mo of his youthful recollections. 
With all these thoughts in my head, my house looked 
desolate, and it stiU seems to me a desert. I knew that 
I loved my father ; but I did not conceive the charm 
which death has spread over his memory, over all the 
qualities that endeared him to ns ; that his kindness, his 
gentleness, his indulgence, and his unselfishness would 
seem to me even more loveable when I had lost him. 
Part of your letter affected me even to tears — ^the allusion 
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to liim in the mklst of yom- praise of mo. You are quite 
i-iglit. If I am wortli auytliing, I owe it above all to my 
education, to those examples of uprightness, simplicity, 
and honour which I foiind around me on coming mto the 
world, and ns I advanced in life. I owe to my parents 
much more than existence. I thank you from my heart. 

TO BABON BUNSEN. 

My dear Sir, Tocqueville, July 10, 1866. 

I wrote a few lines to you from Paris, when I was 
in great distress. I had just lost my father, I have 
now returned to the quiet of the country, and I write 
to thank you properly for the hook which you sent to 
me through our excellent friend.* I do indeed feel 
the value of the present. As Mrs. Grote told you, 
I followed with intense interest all the discussion to 
which you gave rise in the Augsburg Gazette. I read 
the analysis of your work, and understood its spiiit and 
its tendency. This glim]ise made me wish to see the 
book itself. You have gratified me in the most agreeable 
manner, as I possess it given to me by you. I am read- 
ing, but I have not yet fi.ui.shed it ; for I am not a first- 
rate German scholar, and, besides, such subjects cannot 
be studied quickly. But, as I go on, I find all the 
interest that I expected in your pages. I find the 
liberal spirit which struck me, even in the analysis ; 
a spirit rare in itself, and peculiarly delightful when 
found in a Bvely theological discussion. I understand 
still better the sensation produced by your book in 
Germany, a sensation which has not yet ceased. 

* “ The Signs gf the Times," transmitted through Mrs. Qrote. 
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1 do not know if you have received the volume which 
I have just published, “L’Ancien Rdgime et laRdvohi- 
tion" More than three weeks ago I sent it to M. 
Trank, a German bookseller, who promised to forward- 
it to yoTL I am most anxious that this book should 
obtain the approval of so great a judge of political and 
historical literature. I thinlc that it contains much that 
is new, and that will interest you. 

I admire, Sir, the indefatigable activity with which 
you turn your leisure to account. I own that I am 
somewhat ashamed to see how little I have done during 
nearly four years that I have been simUarly occupied, 
when I consider that the number of your works has not 
injured their depth, nor their brilliancy. May you long 
preserve this extraordinary vigour and fertility of mind. 
This must bo the ardent wish of all who are interested 
in the progress of mankind. 

Again receive my best thanks, and believe me yours 
truly and respectfully, &o. 

TO M. CHAELES DE EflMDSAT. 

Tocque-rill^ July 22, 1866. 

Although, my dear friend, I did not immediately 
answer your letter of the 28th of last June, you must 
not suppose that I was indifferent to it. I never re- 
ceived one that gave me greater pleasure. The appro- 
bation of such a mind was a great point for me. I own 
that I hoped to obtain it ; but your praise was so lively, 
so natural, and so friendly, that the man was as much 
touched as the author, and I shall never forget, not only i 
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what you wrote, but the feeling with which you wrote. 
Experience, however, taught me long ago to depend 
upon j^our friendship. 

I have not yet read the introduction you mention,* 
though it has often been quoted to me as a thing 
wliich must bo read by every one. Twice I held tho 
book in niy luiud, and even opened it ; but you know 
my wciiliness — my horror, wlieu I am writing on any 
Buhjoct, of reading any general remarks upon it. It 
was because I expected to find so much similitude in 
our views, that 1 could not bear the idea of reading your 
book at that time. 1 tliiuk 1 told you that you were 
the man in the world who most alarmed me, and made 
mo hurry on my work. I hod a prcscutimeirt that you 
would travel over the same ground, and I saw that you 
were every day putting into circulation some of the 
ideas on which my work is founded. Your chapter 
upon Richelieu gave mo a sleepless night. When wo 
meet, I will make my wnfo tell you what I said to 
her. It will amuse you. 

But when, dear Eoinusat, shall wo have tho pleasure 
of again being together ? I mean together so as to have 
opiDortunities for conversing without arranging before- 
hand the time and the subject. This can he the ease 
only in the country, and wo live at tho opposite ends of 
the world. Will you never come into these parts ? You 
would ho received in a way which would prove to you 
our pleasure in seeing yom To return to your hook : 

* This was the introduction to M.. de lidmusat'a reinai-k.'ihlo work, 
entitled “ England in the Eighteenth Century,” 2 volg. 8vo. In it there 
lire some Compariaone between the Histories of France and of England. 
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now that I have laid my egg, I should like to enjoy 
yours, bat I have not got it here. I hope soon, how- 
ever, to have it, fo]' our Iriend Ampere has j)romjsed to 
bring it to me from Paris. 

It would he an affectation on my part if I did not 
tell you that I am very anxious to see what you wiU 
say of me in the R&om dcs Deux Mondes. I am glad, 
however, that the periodical press has been allowed 
time to notice the work, and that all the papers have 
appreciated it from their own peculiar points of view 
with aU their different opinions and passion.?, before you 
come at length to sum irj) the defects and merits of the 
book, and to pronounce a final sentence upon it. How 
that the public voice has been heard, I long for yours. 

My coiTospondonts tell me that all Paris is talking 
about Spain. You are near that country ; but I dare 
say that you are no better informed. Our state in 
France is as if wo were in an exhausted receiver, where 
distance no longer affects sound. As for Spain, I am 
sure that she will never be a subject of congratulation 
to the real friends of liberty. She seems to have been 
created in order to disgust aU who still cherish the 
ridiculous fancy for freedom. 

Adieu. liemeiubcr me to Madame de Eemusat, and 
to your two sons, whom I envy you, 

TO MADAME SWBTCHINE. 

Tocquoyille, July 22, 1866. 

Allow me, Madame, to begin by thanldng you for 
your last letter. The kiud feeling which it expressed 
comforted and strengthened ma Your letters have 
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always tliis effect. The great reason is, I think, that 
your temperament is easily excited, while your mind is 
regulated hy fixed principles. To those causes you owe 
your charm and your influence. 1 wish that I could 
derive more benefit than I do from such a valuable 
friendship, and I lament my want of success. Since I 
last wrote I have, however, regained some of the calm 
which I had lost towards the end of my stay in Paris, 
and during the first part of my return hither ; but as 
yet I can take a lively interest in nothing. Ho book, 
nor oven employment, has any hold n])on mo ; a state 
in which T am always restless. For tranquillity with 
me arises not from repose, but from an active intellectual 
effort towards a definite point. 

.... I hope that this letter will find you in your 
reti'oat, whither I should so much like to follow you, 
were it only for a single day, in order to enjoy with 
you long conversations, uninterrupted, as in Paris, by 
visitors. 

The life so devoted to others which you lead there, 
though it procures for you the great happiness of doing 
good, must in the long run be trying to your health, 
and I rejoice in the idea of your solitude. Enjoy it, 
Madame, at your ease, and think of others only to 
remember the strong affection which- some, and the 
esteem which all, entertain for you. 

I have been reading a book which has much in- 
terested me. Albert de Broglie’s " Church and Empire 
of Eome in the Fourth Century.” I tliink it very clever. 
Though sincerely religious, the author has a sufficiently 
liberal spirit to admit of liis judging impartially the 
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men whom God used as His instruments. The whole 
style and aiTangement of the hooi: seemed to mo very 
good. The decay of the Eonian Empire always inspired 
me with disgust, and the Prince de Broglie’s is the first 
work that has ever interested me on the subject. . . . 

TO M. VICTOE LASTJUIITAIS (POEMEKLY MUSTISTEE OP 
COMMERCE). 

Tooquevillo, July 18, 1866. 

I ought to have thanked you before, my dear friend, 
for your last letter ; it not only gratified, but delighted 
me. The impression Avhich my book produced on 
you has made me quite happy. Nothing could have 
given mo more pleasure. At the same time, and after- 
Avards, I received lettera of congratulation, many in 
very flattering terns. None of them gratified me more 
than yours. Not only your approbation of my book, 
but your manner of expressing it, charmed me. I 
should keep your letter, even if it Avere not addressed 
and did not allude to me, for the sole pleasure of 
reading from time to time such sentiments so admirably 
expressed. You are really eloquent Avithout intending 
it in this letter, and it touched us deeply. 

In the midst of our satisfaction, wo Avere much grieved 
to find that we Avere not to expect you this year. We 
regret it most siucorely. It Avill he a very long time 
before we meet again. I do not intend to return to 
Paris before the fii-st of February. After the painful 
excitement of last month, solitude and rest were abso- 
lutely necessary for me. I am less able than nsuaJ to 
enjoy them, for my mind is restless and unoccupied. I 

von. TT. 
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li£ive finished the hook which employed me ii-om morning 
to night. I am not inclined nor aid c just at presimt to 
go on to the next part. This second part, too, looks to 
me much more difficult lliiiii what I have alread}’' done. 
The subject is so well known, and has hcen treated so 
often, that it is not easy to he both new and true. I 
can hope to discover no secret documents. I have a 
confused view of cnonnons difficulties, and yet I have 
already several ideas which seem to me valuable ; and 
I have gone so far that I ought not to turn back. I am 
resolved to venture on this great undertaking ; but first 
I must have rest 

I ought to travel, but 1 cannot at present. The 
tour which I should pvetbr woirld be that which you, 
my dear friend, propose to me.* It would have been 
very pleasant to thauk you in person, instead of sending 
to you this letter ; but busiuc&s of all kinds prevents my 
leaving home this year. My presence is indispensable. 
.... I wish, at any rate, that you would write to me 
sometimes ; for I want to be, not only in fricudsliip, but 
in frequent communication ■with you. 

TO PRINCE ALBERT DE BROGLIE. 

TooquovUle, July 20, 1868 . 

I should have thaulcod you soonor, Sir, fur tho book 
which you have been so kind as to give ine,t if I had 
not wanted first to read it I have been able to do so 
with great attention, in this complete rotu’cmeut. You 
interested me greatly, I must, however, begin by telling 

* In Italy, where II. de Lanjoinais then was. 

+ “ UEglise et I'Bmpira Romaiu au IV® Sidole." 
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you (and I slmll thus diminish tlio value of my 
praise), that, liefore reading 3 ’onr hook, I 'was more 
iguorant than I had any right to he of the subject. J 
have very little studied it, and I owu that the period 
always somewhat revolted me. The miserable spectacle 
of the decay of the Pioman Empire is so connected with 
the tiiumidi of the Church, that I was disinclined for 
either. Much of what j'ou say was, therefore, new to 
me ; find you, perhaps, excited my curio.sity more power- 
fully than you would have done that of better judges. 

Yoiu’ book was a source of continual interest to me. 
In the introduction (wliicli in itself is a book), j'onr 
descri])tiou of the first development of Christianity, 
its diversities, and, at the same time, its unity; the 
peculiarities of the different Churches, and of their 
founders ; the excitement which enn.sed the schism ; 
the relations of religion with i)hilosophy, and what 
they boiTOwed from each other ; all tliis interested me 
immensely, and set me thinking. I was glad to see 
that sincere religions faith, seeking neither to diqjlay 
nor to hide itself, need not impair' either the sagacity or 
the liberality of tho bistoi-ian j and could allow him to 
discern second causes, acting often in a contradictory 
sense, though guided by the hand of God. I may say 
the same tiring of the histoi'y which follows the in- 
troduction. Your attachment to general tmtlra does not 
seem to me to conceal fi'om yon the weaknesses of the 
men who spread them and maintain them. 

In this jrort of yortr book, there are many new and 
sti'iking views. Eor instance : till I read it, I had 
never so clearly perceived tho features which, in the 
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Roman Empire, distinguished the East from the West, 
either politically or ecclesiastically: in the former, the 
complete assimilation to the Homan spirit, and in the 
latter, the grafting of Home on a subsisting Greek 
civilization. This clears up considerably all that has 
subsequently taken place in the world. 

To conclude (that I may not tire yon with a longer 
analysis) : you have impressed on my mind a portrait of 
Constantine, which must, I think, resemble the original; 
and you have enabled us to estimate tlie man who 
decided such groat events, without being hhnsclf a really 
great man. Till now, I had only a confused idea of him. 
You have made it definite and clear. 

I did not, however, find in your book as much 
explanation as I wished, of a problem, for which I 
searched most anxiously, and tho absence of whicli in 
all books relating to Clnistianiiy, lias always greatly 
disturbed me. How is it that tho Chri.stian religion, 
which has, in so many respects, improved mdividuals 
and advanced our race, has exercised, especially in the 
beginning, so little influence over tho progress of 
society ? "Why is it, that in proportion as men become 
more humane, more just, more temperate, more chaste, 
they seem every day more and more indifferent to public 
virtue; so much so, that the great family of the nation 
seems more coiTupt, more base, and more tottering, while 
every little individual family is better regulated ? 

You several times touch upon this subject, but you 
never go to the bottom of it. In my opinion, it deserves 
particular notice ; for, after all, neither you nor I feel 
bound, morally, to render unto Oa3sar tho things which are 
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Cffisar’s, 'without incjuu’ing, who is Cffisnr, and what are 
his claims on us ? This contrast, wliich strikes us from 
the hegiuniiig of Christianity, between Christian virtues 
and what I call public virtue, has frequently reappeared 
There is nothing which seems to me so difficult of ex- 
planation, when we consider that God, and after Him, 
His revelation, are the foundations, or rather the sources 
of all virtues, the iiracticc of wliich is necessary in the dif- 
ferent states of manldud This great question ought to ho 
solved, and your intelligence is capable of coping with it. 

I will not finish this letter, already too long, without 
sincerely complimenting you on the form and style of 
your work. Perhaps I attach too much importance to 
these mmita, for I confess that even good thoughts, ill 
expressed, repel mo. Tour book appears to mo to be 
well arranged, and well 'written. Your style belongs to 
a better ago, and yet is not imitated, or affectedly antique. 
Your words depend on your thoughts, while in modem 
writing, the thought seems often to bo made to suit and 
to introduce the "words. 

Let me add, that I finished you with regret, that I 
tnrst that you ai-e continuing your excellent work, and 
will soon give us further results. 

TO MA.DAME SWETCHINE. 

Tocgueville, August 4, 1S5G, 

I have nothing new to say of ourselves. The longer 
we remain in our solitude the neoi’er we seem to 
approach the attainment of calm. It is a blessing from 
God, when retirement is a solace. It is a remedy against 
the troubles and the evils of life, which is constantly 
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accessible ; 'wliilo that sought for in crowds is not 
alwaj's found, amt sometimes aggravates the discasu. 
I feel our iniprovcmeiib by the increasing f^uichiiess 
with which time passes. You know that our happiest 
days are our shortest. Tliat such should be the test of 
happiness, shows more than anytliing else the inisery of 
life. Yet it is true. I have not recommenced any 
serious work, but I have many regular employments, 
which, without satisfying me, interest me, so that the 
day goes leaving slight, but iigiueahlc traces. 

The news about my hook is always good. I candidly 
confess that this chmms me, and that T do not possess 
the philosophical indiil'ureuco to success which 1 ought 
to atfect. To you, however, I ought, porha])s, to apolo- 
gise, rather for being too little, than too much, pleased ; 
fur my real mental defect is the reslh'ssuess which 
causes mo always to long for what is. beyond my grasp, 
and makes what I have most eovetuil lose its charm as 
soon as I have caught hold of it. It is not, I know, my 
especial malady, but that of humau mituro; stUl, I 
believe that I suffer from it peculiarly. JVIy life has 
been one of considerable anxiety, intcrmiugled with, 
ff-om time to time, gi'oat joys. But to my imagination 
tlrese always seemed to be mere steps to something 
stiU better. I have no right to complain of fortune, 
but I do complain of myseli . . . 

TO M. DE EEMUSAT. 

hly DKAH EEIEED, Tocqueville, August 6, 1856. 

I received only yesterday the number of the Revue 
des Bcuz Mondea of the fii'St of this month Yonr 
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article,^- wliicla I eagerly expected, Las exceeded my 
Lopes, and I caimot thank yon too mucli I'or it. I shall 
always rememher that I have Ijeen so -vvoll joraised, and 
IDraised Ijy yort. Eeally I cannot tell you how gi’ateM 
I am, nor Low iimch what I Lave just read increases my 
old and sincere afTectiou. Not only LaA’'o you said the 
most agreeahle things of me, hut you have said them 
in a way which will make everybody road them. I 
should have road yoru- article with delight, even if it 
had not related to me. It contains all the grace, and 
the sagacity, and the breadth of your mind, so that 
those v'ho differ from you as to the merits of the author, 
will read to the very end, and with great enjoyment, all 
that yorr say of him, or about him. Next to me, the 
man most pleased with the article must he M. Buloz. f 
You have l)eeii as useful to him as to me. I will sny 
no more about it, e.xcept to repeat, that I shall never 
forget the service which you have rendered to me, nor 
the pleasure which you have given me. The substance 
and the form pleased me equally. 

Buloz, in the letter in which he announced to me 
your article, pressed me to write for the Eeview. 
Certainly tins is not the time at which I ought to 
refuse ; aud yet I do not know how to comply. I never 
wrote an article m a Eeview, $ and I am frightened at the 

* Tliis article is reproduced, almost without ohfmge, in an escellent 
work published by M. de Edmneat, in the winter of 1850, entitled, 
“ La Politique Liberale.” 

t The Editor of the Eeview. 

t M. de Tocqueville had forgotten the admirable article contributed 
by him twenty years before to the Wenlminsler Seview, and republished 
in Vid T — Ti< 
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difficulty of having to compress into so small a frame a 
picture wliich shall he U'orth looking at. Yon, who do 
it so well, must suggest to me a subject. When we 
wci-e politioal colleagues, eveiy one said, “ Let us talk 
on this to Edmusat. He has ideas nhout oveiylhing.” 
I follow this counsel, and hog you, if it does not give 
you too much trouble, to tell me how to satisfy 
Euloz. I am full of zaal, hut my mind is hanun. 
If your intelligence and experience do not help me, at 
least as to the subject, I do not know how I shall 
manage. 


TO MJiS. GEOTE. 

My DBAE Mbs. GEOTE, Toequoville, August 10, 1856. 

Wo have lately received three papers, the Spectator, the 
Press, and the Examine}', which have much ])loasod ns. 
We infer, from your handwriting on the covens, that we 
owe them to you ; an instance of the active and useful 
friendship of which we have had such large experience 
dming so many years. Still I have something to ask. 
You have not given your verdict on my book, though 
you must ho aware how anxious I am for it. You have 
long known what I think of your mind, in which femi- 
nine grace, and maidy vigour and hroadth arc so well 
united. It is easy, therofom, for you to uuderstand the 
weight which I attach on so important a subject, to 
your opinion, and you ought, iu charity, to have given 
it to me. I do not wish you to lire yourself by detada. 
Let me have your general impression, and let me have 
it quickly. 

We have received from Lady Theresa, a charminrf 
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invitation to her country house. It is very teuiiiting, 
but business of all sorts, connected with the death of 
niy poor father, keeps us at home. Up to this time we 
have lived in the solitirde which propriety and our own 
feelings required. It has not been unpleasant. "We 
have returned to the little emplojnnents which we like 
— among them are our daily readings together, of 
English and German. 

In this way we have just finished Mr. Groto’s last 
volume. I deferred writing till then. We have been 
deeply interested, and deeply grieved. Mr. Grote, 
while he removes Alexander from legend to hifitoiy, 
elfaces the brilliant coloms with which the conqueror 
was gilded by imagination. After all, it is a service 
to humanity to strip its enemies of their ill-gained 
brilliancy, and to reduce them to what they generally 
have really been — great birds of prey. Perhaps. I may 
venture to think Alexander more of a Greek than 
Mr. Grote does. I do not deny the barbarism which is 
under his Greek skin ; still I think him a product of 
Greek civilization — a civilization which, both by its 
merits and by its defects, was lilcely to produce such 
a man. Till I read Mr. Grote, I never rmderstood the 
march of Alexander across Asia, the facility or the 
extent of his conquests, the conduct of Darius, or the 
causes of his fall Like all good books, this book has 
not only told me much, but made me think much. 

Adieu, my dear Mrs. Grote. Eememhor me to the 
great historian, and teU him confidentially, that I ear- 
nestly wish to know hLs opinion on my hook. Above 
aU, believe in my friendsliip. 
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TO M. DUVEUGIER DE HAURAKNE. 

Tiioquevillo, Hepioinlior 1, 13CG. 

You wi'ole to ino three weeks ago, uiy dear Duver- 
giur, an interesting and iustmetive letter, for wliicli I 
cannot tliaulc you too much : T recognised your frieud- 
sliij) and your activity, which always make what has 
heen done a starting point for doing move. 

The coutiimation of my hook, in wiiieh you are 
already kmd enough to interest yoursoltj does indeed 
make me anxious. The dillicultios alarm me ; tliey are 
of all kimls. The anolen rtyime was little known : as 
soon as one had dug through the siirfaco of ordinary 
opinions, one came to wliat was new and true. Eut the 
Eevolution, especially in its earlier piu'iod, has been 
deeply studied by the greatest thinkers of our times. 
To be interesting on such a subject and yet to be true, 
is diliicult. Again, the ancinn rigme is dead ; the feel- 
iugs associated with it ore weak. The Eovohitioii is 
ahve: you cannot touch it withoirt wonudiiig some- 
body, and all these somebodies, much as they hate one 
another, join to attack the writer. On this part of 
my subject, wlrich, as you may well heliove, I have 
studied more, arid indeed before turning to any other, 
I -have not yet formed complete or consistent notions. 
I could not, at this instant, pmdeutly urcito on it, 
since my thoughts are not ripe, and tho active and 
detailed study which I am eagerly pursuing, of what 
was done and said at the time, may modify, in different 
ways, my present geueitil ideas. 

I think that I had better follow the same plan that I 
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adopted in the composition of niy last work, and indeed 
fui'inpi’ly of the “ Democr.itic.’’ It is disagreeable to 
talk so much about oneself, but I will explain it to you, 
in the hope of getting from you good advice. 

When I haA'e a subject to treat, it is almost impos- 
sible for me to read what ha.s been already written on 
it : the contact of the ideas of other men disturbs and 
affects me painfully. I try, tliercfore, to avoid knowing 
the explanations which other writers have given of the 
facts which 1 have to relate, or the inferences which 
thc 3 ’ have drawn from them. Which, i may say imreii- 
theticall}', makes me in danger of reproducing, without 
knowing it, what has been already mitten. I make the 
utmost efforts to ascertain, from contemporary evidence, 
wliat really happened; and often spend groat labour in 
discovering wliat was ready to my hand. When 1 have 
gathered in this toilsome, harvest, I retire, as it were, into 
myself ; I examine with extreme care, collate and con- 
nect the notions which I have aeipiircd, and I make it a 
rule to give the result, -without bestowing a thought on 
the inferences which others may draw from what I write. 

Not that I am indifferent to the opinions of my 
readers, but because I know from experience, that if I 
were to write with a purpose, in orxler to support some 
preconceived system, I shordd write ill — that my only 
means of writing well is to state clearly my own per- 
sonal impressions and opinions. 

Forgive, my dear friend, this long egotism, winch, 
after all, is only for you, and corrfidentral. 

My object was this. You know now my method of 
working: how am I to apply it to the immediate 
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contimiation of my last book? In what direction do 
yon recommend me to search most for facts? In what 
quarter do you advise me to direct my efforts to 
discover for myself facts which have already been 
studied by others; to appro]>riate them, a,iid to draw 
from tJicm intellectual food, which shall be my own? 

I know that no new facts in the French Eevolu- 
tion can be discovered. 'Wliat I want is your counsel 
ns to tlie best means of using what is known, as 
to the facts, the ideas, and the passions of the period 
between 178.0 and the Directory. Up to this time, I 
have Attended principally to the conduct of the Consti- 
tuent Asscuibly, and to the discussions which that 
conduct occasioned, both in and out of the Assejubly. 
These are, I think, the documents that are the most au- 
thentic, the fullest of matter,, and the best subjects of 
my early study. Eut there is much besides. When 1 
was prej)aring the “Ancien lldgime,” the great difficulty 
arose from the want of sufficient and certain informar 
tion ; with respect to the first period of the llovolution, 
one is embairassod by the iramonse mass of contem- 
porary publications. To disregard any is dangerous — 
to read all is impossible. 

I once employed myself on this early revolutionary 
period. But this study, to which I devoted myself 
many years ago, has left in my mind a confused multi- 
tude of notions, from which I cannot easily extract the 
clear and useful ideas of which I am now in search. 
The mass of what I already know, prevents my seeing 
clearly what I have now to learn. I should value much 
your advice as to the mode of prosecuting this last 
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study. You are oaie of those who have gone deepest 
iuto this portion of oiu’ recent history : pray let me 
in’ofit hy some of your great experience. You know 
iny object ; I am not writmg a history of the Eevolu- 
tiou, I shall not follow in detail its incidents, but I wish 
to show how that great event advanced, what was its 
true character, what were the principal causes which led 
it in one direction rather than in another, which drove 
it on, which turned it luside, wliich stopped it. How is 
one to choose upon this heap of evidence a point from 
whence one can have general rdews ? 

If you cau give me advice — youi‘ long friendship 
authorises me to expect it, and I shall receive it with 
sincere gratitude. Kind regards to Madame Duvergior. 

TO N. W. SENIOR, ESQ. 

Tocqueville, September 4, 186tf. 

I have read, my dear Seuior, your letter with great 
pleasure. Your criticism delights me, for I rely on 
yom- judgment and on yonr sincerity. I am charmed 
that you have found in my book more than you had 
learned from onr conversations, on my view of oru’ 
history. We have known one another so long, we have 
conversed so much and .so unreservedly that it is diffi- 
cult for either of us to write anything that the other 
■will tliink new. I was a&nid that what may appear 
original to the piuhlio might seem trite to yon. 

The lleevcs have been with us ; wo have passed 
together au agreeable fortnight. I had charged Eeevo 
to bring you, whether you would or not. Did he make 
the attempt? I am sure that you would have enjoyed 
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yonr visit, ami ve slioultl have rejoiced to have niider 
0111’ roof tv’O siicli old friends as yon and Ileeve. 

It seems that yon intend this winter to anchor 
in fioino. It iuci’('asns luy ingrtst that I cannot bo 
tlicro. It is out of the (fuestion. My wife’s iiealth and 
mine are so iimch improved that the journey is not 
ueccsMary, and Irasiuess of all kinds keeps ns at home. 
If yon push on to Naples, yon will, perhaps, enjoy tlie 
absence of tho poor kiiigwhoni you and I fonml there 
hve years ago. I ap})hiud the viitnous indignation 
of the English against this little despot, and tlioir 
sympathy with the nnhaj)))y wretehc.s ■(vhojjr lie detains 
arbitrarily to die slowly in liis jirisons. The interest 
which yonr great nation takes in tho canso of humanity 
and liherty, even when that cause suffers in another 
country, delights mo. 'VVliat I regret is that yonr generous 
indignation is directed against so petty a tyiunt. 

I must say that America is a inier rohustus. Yet I 
cannot desire, as many jiersous do, its dismemhurment. 
Such an event would inflict a great wound on the whole 
human race : for it would introduce Avar into a great 
continent from whence it has been hanished fur more 
than a century. 

The breaking up of the American union will ho a 
solemn moment in the histoi^’- of tho world. I never 
met an American Avho did not feel this, and 1 believe 
that it AviU not he rashly or easily undertaken. There 
will, before actual mptm-e, be always a last interval, 
in which one or both parties will draw hack Has 
not this oocuiTed twice ? 

Adieu, dear Senior ; do not he lonp without lettino' 
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iis liear from you, and remoiiiber us affectionately to 
Mrs. Senior and to yoru- daugliter. 

TO JIADAIIE SWETCHJNE. 

Toequevillo, Septambei’ 10, 185fl. 

You "svi'ote to me, Madame, iliree weeks ago, the 
kindest and must interesting of letters, and I have not 
answered it. 1 hope that yon will find in your heart, 
which is so full of indulgence, .some excuse for me. I 
have nunc. AH that I can say is that I have always 
been the worst of eorre.spoudeuts; the most iiTegular and 
the jiiost intermittent; and that my best friends, always 
complaining, have, always pardoned me : believing that 
the defect is owing, not to forgctfidness or to indif- 
fercnce, hut to irroai.stible laziness. T could imitate one 
of my countrymen, settled in America, who. when ho 
had an important conuiiuuication to make, woidd travel 
a hundred miles rather than uTite a letter. Very 
different was the feeling of one of my ncighhours, who 
so nnioli preferred his pen to his voice, that if he 
called on you, and got engaged in an argument, ho 
remounted his horse and galloped hack to hi,s little 
manor house to mite his answer. I am the opimsite to 
llie latter, but not very different from the former. 

Yonr opinion as to my book charms me. It is im- 
possible to enter more thoroughly into my thoughts, 
or to master more completely the whole work. Your 
letter shall ho kept ajuong the select criticisms. I 
must indeed, tell you, Madame, that your place in my 
mind is singular and apaik My feelings towards you 
are a mixture of respect and affection, so peculiar, that 
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they can be accounted for only by a very rare com- 
bination of different merits. 

I delight in your noble 'hatred, of slavery, in all its 
forms. I, agree -wilh'yoii thdt a more erj^ual distribjilion 
of property and of riljh/ts^s object at which 

those who govern men sht|itld aim but my definition 
of pohtical equality, is not ‘that which we so often hear 
in the present day — generat ■Objection to one ruler — 
' but geneml'froedom. 

\ I suspected, I own, that you would not thoroughly 
approve my picture of .the clergy of the ancien, r6gime, 
or\qssciit to my wisirto link a clergy to their comitry 
by worldly interests. I will not enter on so great a 
subject by letter. But whcji I obtain one of the hours, 
so precious aud so rare, in which I can talk with you 
freely, I hope to explain to you my whole thoughts, 
and to search for the truth with the help of a mind 
as sincere as my oubi, aud more enlightened on these 
subjects. Perhaps you will allow me now to confine 
myself to explaining the feelings mth wluoh I wrote. 

It appears to me that morality is divisible into two 
portions, both equally important in the eyes of God, but 
which His ministers do not teach with equal enci-gy. One 
respects private life — ^tho duties of nianldnd as fathers, 
children, hushands) and wives. Tlic other respects public 
life — ^the duties of every citizen to Ids coniitry, and to 
the portion of the human race to which he especially 
belongs. Am I mistalcen in thinking that onr clergy 
care much about the fust branch of morality, and little 
about the second? This seems to me to he proved by 
the way in which women think and feel. I find among 
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them a thousand piivate virtues — fruits of the direct 
influence of religion. Ecligion makes them faithful 
wivcis, excellent mothers, just and indulgent mistresso.s, 
and kind to the poor. Eut of public duties they seem 
not to have a notion. That they do not perform any may 
he natural ; but they do not even inculcate their perfoim- 
aiice. Tlds side of education has escaped their notice. 

It was not so under the ancien viginiB. hlixed with 
its vices were proud maisculino virtues. I have often 
luiurd that my gmudmother, a woman of great inety, 
after having urged her yomig sou to exercise the virtues 
of private life, never failed to add, — “ And then, my 
child, never forget that a man belongs, above all, to 
his country ; that there is no sacrifice which he must 
not make to it ; and that God rectuires him to he ready 
to devote, on every occasion, his time, his fortune, anJ 
his life, to the service of the State and of the Krug.” 

But I see, Madame, that I am going too deeply into 
a subject on which I wish to talk to you. It is too 
large for a letter. 

I cannot end without thanking you for your quota- 
tion from Bossuet. Hotliing, even in Bossrret, is finer. 
This one sentence contniirs all that can raise man, yet 
retain him within his proper sphere. It exhibits 
human greatness and Divine gimtness. It is projid, yet 
humbla 'Where did you find it ? It was unknown to me. 

Adieu! Madame, Let us hear of you. My wife serrdS 
to you her kindest remembrances, and I heg yoir to 
believe in my tender and lei^ectfal attachment.* 

* This is MaUame quotation &om Boeauet: — 

I kno'w not if Thou art saidnfiod with me. I aoknowledgo that thore 
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TO MRS. GROTE. 

Tocquoville, Outobei- 1, 185C, 

My dear Mrs. Orotb,— 

I want some information from yon, as the creator 
and mistress of "History Hnt.”* It relates to inove- 
aWe fences to keep in skeeir. Eeeve tells me that 
you have some which are good and cheap — equalities 
iuiqDortant to ns, who like good things as much as if 
we tcere rich, and value chcaqjuoss hccauso we are not 
rich. Eeeve’s descriqrtion would have euahled me to 
send to England for some, were it not for the trouble 
and expense of passing them through our Custom 
House. I had rather, therefore, have them made here. 
Eor that purpose I must have a model. Is it too 
much to beg you, in your next letter, to sketch for mo 
one of these fences, and to add its dimensions? I 
know that your fingers are almost as clover as your 
head, and that you wfil do it aU with three or four 
scratches. . . , AVliat I want, are fences which will make 
a littlo moveable inclosure, in which a few sheep can be 
penned, and shifted from place to place on our lawn. 
Afterwards, we must have fixed fences, against cuttle 
and horses. If you can also give ns any advice on this 
matter, and explain it by a sketch, you will add to our 

aw miny reasons why Thou ahouldest not be so ; but, to Thy glory, I 
must confess that I am satisfied -with Thee, and perfectly satisfied. To 
Thee it does not matter 'trhether I bo so or nut. But, uftor all, it is 
the highest tribute that I can pay to Thee. For to say that I am satis- 
fied with Thee, is to say that Thou art my God, sinoe nothing less than 
God could satisfy me.” 

* The name given by Mrs. Quote to the house which aha built near 
Eiirnb-tn ‘Ra.ai.lipi. 
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gratitude, and yon Arill help us to remedy the horrible 
disorder of our gardens. I smile when I read over 
these pages, and consider the subject of our con-c- 
spondeucc. An academician writes to one of the 
cleverest women in England about horses, cattle, and 
sheep. One would not have expected this. Laugh at 
mo if you Idie, hut answer me. 

My request wiU, at least, prove to you, my dear 
Mrs. Grote, that from author I have turned farmer. 
I should like to go hack to the work of winch you have 
seen the beginning ; but when the Jirc in one’s mind has 
gone out it is difScult to light it again. I feel this now 
very painfully. I begin to tire of inactivity, and have 
not spu'it to do anything. There is nothing that one 
understands less than oneself What is it that Mndles 
oiu’ spirit? What is it that cools it? "V^Tiat is it 
that extinguishes it? What is it Umt lights it again? 
Alas ! we know no more than if we were asking about 
a stranger. 

Cannot you teach me how to set to work again? 
Tliis is more difficult, perhaps, than to plan a sheop- 
fold, hut it would ho stiU more useful 

Adieu 1 dear Mrs. Grata Eememher me to Mr. Grots, 
whose historic fame seems to grow every day, and 
believe in om- sincere friendship. 

TO M. LANJtfINAlS. 

Tocqueville, October 13, 1858. 

It is an age since I wrote to you, my dear friend, for 
I knew not your direction, Now I dh’ect to you in 
Paris, depending on my letter being sent on to you, as 
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your address must Ibo known there. Another reason fo 
my silence was, my absolute want of news. This cause 
continue.s ; but I am tired of not hearing of you, and I 
write as if T really had something to say. 

Your lost letter, from Oauterot, told mo nothing of 
your plans. Plow have you since then ])assed your 
time? I do not say, “What have you been working 
at?” for I suspect that, like Beaumont, you talk of 
working and do nothing — ^whieh is a great pity. But 
your friends cannot help that. And, in fact, since I havo 
lieeu here I have not done much better. I talk every 
morning of what I am going to do, and in the evening 
I find that I havo done nothing, or nothings. 1 P, indeed, 
like you, I were wise enough to enjoy the far 7iientd/ 
but I am not ; I am a melancholy idler, while you are an 
agreeable mixture of idleness and contentment. Abuse 
me as I abuse you, and lot us shame one another into 
industry. 

Or, instead of abusing me, teU me what you tlunk 
of this monetary crisis? you, who have taken your 
degree in this science. What docs it tell you, or what 
docs your experience toll you, as to what is passing? 
Will the crisis become more violent? Will it bring on 
a commercial crisis ? Enlighten a little my ignorance 
on a qnestion, the solution of which affects every one. 

Adieu 1 You see that I was right when I told you 
that I had nothing to say — at least, nothing new ; for I 
am sure that there is nothing new in my warm and 
sincere friendship. 
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TO MADAME SWETCHIMB. 

Tocqueville, October 20, 1856. 

I assure you, Madame, that I am not tempted to use 
the permission of not answering you. Even if my 
feelings towards you, a mixture of afPection and esteem, 
allowed me to he silent, the mere desire of having 
another letter from you would force me to write. Tour 
letters give me such pleasure, that no idleness can pre- 
vent my endeavouring to deserve them. 

In your last letter, you write truly and well on 
the inevitable obscurity of onr political duties in our 
troubled, unstable, and revolutionary times, and on the 
difficulty of laying down rules for the guidance of men’s 
consciences. You would be right, if the thing to be 
done were to advise or to discountenance certain politi- 
cal acts, or certain political opinions. 

But that was not my meaning. I believe that in 
politics, as in aU that relates to human actions, besides 
the special counsels which apply only to special cases, 
there are principles, which ought to be inculcated; 
feelings, which ought to be inspired; and a general 
direction, which ought to be given to opinions and to 
intentions. I do not ask the clergy to make those 
whom it educates, or influences, conscientiously Be- 
puhlicans or Royalists. But I wish it to teU. them 
more frequently, that while Chiistians, they also belong 
to one of the great Human Societies which God has 
formed, apparently in order to show more clearly the 
ties by which individuals ought to he mutually attached 
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— societies wiiich are called nations, inhabiting a 
territoiy, which they call their country. I wisli the 
clergy to instil into their very souls that every one 
belongs much more to this collective Being tlian he 
(loos to himself ; that towards this Being no one ought 
to be indifferent, much leas, by treating such indif- 
ference as a sort of lauguid virtue, to enervate many 
of our noblest instincts ; that every one is responsible 
for the fortunes of this coUectivo Being ; that every one 
is bound to work out its piusperity, and to watch that 
it be uot governed except by respectable, bonelLcunt, and 
legitimate authorities. 

I know that from the Gospel of the Sunday before 
last, it bas been inferred that the political duty of a 
Christian is merely to obey the existing authority, 
whatever it he. Permit me to think that this is rather 
a comment than a text, and that it is not tlio definition 
of Christian public virtue. Without doubt, Christiauity 
can exist under every government. This is an evidence 
of its truth. It never has been hound, and never will 
he bound, to any form of government, or to the grandeur 
of any single nation. It can reign in tlie worst govern- 
ments, and extract, from the calamities which they inflict, 
the occasion for admirable virtues. But it does not 
follow that it oiight to render us insensible, or even 
indifferent, to those calamities, or that it does not im- 
pose on every citizen tbe duty of boldly striving to 
abate them by all the means which his conscience indi- 
cates and approves. 

This is what I wish to have taught to men, and still 
more to woTinen. 
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Diiring my exiDerience, now long, of public life, 
notliiiig lins struck mo more tlum the influence of 
women on this matter — an influence all the gi’eater, 
because it is ‘indirect. I do not hesitate to say that 
they give to eveiy nation a moral temperament, which 
shows itself in its politics. I could illustrate this by 
many examples. A hundred times I have seen weak 
men show real public ■virtue, because they had by their 
sides women who supported them, not by advice as to 
particulars, but by fortifying their feelings of duty and 
by directing their ainbitiom More frequently, I must 
confess, I have observed the domestic urfluence gra- 
duallj'' transforming a man, naturally generous, noble, 
and imselfish, into a cowardly, common-place, jdace- 
huntiug self-seeker, thinking of public business only 
as the means of making himself comfortable ; — and 
this simply by daily contact with a well-conducted 
woman, a faithful wife, an excellent mother, but from 
whose mind the grand notion of public duty was 
entirely absent. 

Porgive, Madame, these wanderings. I yield to the 
pleasm’e of showing my inmost ideas to a person whose 
open and genial mind -will understand even those which 
it does not accept. 

Alas ! it is a pleasure which I seldom taste, and 
perhaps shall taste less and less the older I grow. My 
contemporaries tread paths so different from mine, 
often so contrary, that our feelings and our opinions 
scarcely ever are the same. I ought not to complain of 
them ; I do not complain : we live on good terms, but 
there is a gap between us. They have ceased to think 
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of what is always pressing on my mind. Tlicy care 
nothing for what is most dear to me. I de,spise or am 
indifferent to their new idols, while my jjiirposes in life 
are no longer comprohondcd by them. "We do not 
oppose, but we do not understand, one another. I have 
relations, and neighbours, and friends, but my mind has 
not a family or a countiy. 

I assure you, Madame, that this moral and intel- 
lectual insulation makes me feel more alone than I did 
in the American forests. I read the other day this 
sentence quoted by M. de Broglie from an ancient 
philosopher : — “ Support patiently the approach of death ; 
for those fi.'om whom it will separate you, do not think 
as you do.” I do not share the position, the creed, or the 
philosophy of the speaker, but I have often felt like him. 

Adieu! Madame, "While I retain your esteem and 
friendship I ought not to complain. 

TO IT. W. SENIOE, ESQ. 

TooqiieTUle, Korembor 2, 1S66. 

I am grateful to you, my dear Senior, for your kind- 
ness in telling me what I most wish to hear. The 
judgments of such men as those with whom you have 
been living, wHlo they delight me, impose on me the 
duty of unrelaxed efforts. 

Your fortnight at Lord Aberdeen’s amused me ex- 
ceedingly, and not the least amusing part were the 
eccentricities of A. B. 

There is one point in which the English seem to me 
to difier from ourselves, and, indeed, from all other 
.nations, so widely, that they form almost a distinct 
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species of men. Tliere is often scarcely any connexion 
between wbat they say and what they do. 

hTo peo]ple cany so far, especially when speaking in 
public, violence of language, outrageousness of theories, 
and extravagance in the inferences drawn from those 
theories. Thus your A. B. says, that the Iiisli have not 
shot half enough landlords. 'Yet no people act with 
more moderation. A quarter* of what is said in England 
at a public meeting, or even round a dinner table, 
without anything being done or intended to be done, 
would in France announce violence, which would almost 
always be more furious than the language had been. 

Wo Frenchmen are not so different from our anti- 
podes as we are from a nation, partly our own progeny, 
Avhioh is separated from us by only a large clitcb. 

I wonder whether you have heard how our illustrious 
master is relieving the working-people from the constant 
rise of house-rent. When they are turned out of their 
lodgings, he re-estahlishes them hy force; if they are 
distrained on for non-payment of rent, he will not allow 
the tribnnals to treat the distress as legal. Wlmt think 
you, as a political economist, of this form of out-door 
relief? 

What makes the thing amusing is, that the Govern- 
ment wMch uses tliis violent mode of lodging the 
working-classes, is the very same Govei'nmeut which, hy 
its mad pubHo works, hy drawing to Paris suddenly a 
hundred thousand workmen, and by destroying sud- 
denly ten thousand houses, has oreatecl the deficiency of 
habitations. It scorns, however, that the systematic in- 
timidation and oppression of the rich in favour of the 
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poor, is every day ■becoming more and more one of tbe 
principles of oirr Govermnent. 

I read yesterday a circnlar from the Prefect of ... . 
a pnbUc document, stuck up on the church doors and in 
the market-places, which, after urging the lauded pro- 
prietors of the department to assess themselves for the 
relief of the poor, adds, tliat their insensibility becomes 
still more odious -when it is remembered that for many 
years they have been growing rich by the rise of prices, 
which is spreading misery among the lower orders. 

The real character of our Government, its frightful 
mixture of socialism and despotism, was never better 
.showTi. 

I have said enough to prevent yoirr getting my letter. 
If it should escape the rogue who manages our post- 
offlee, let me know as soon as you can. 

TO HENRT REEVE, ESQ. 

TotMiuBvUlo, NovemliBr 7, 1860. 

Many thanlcs, my dear Eeeve, for your kind present 
of the two Edinburgh Beviews ; they form a valnahlo 
volume. I have read, indeed studied, with much interest 
and instruction, your article on the Austrian Concordat. 
Ton have put into it, knowingly or not, an anti-Catholie 
spirit, which is a sjanptom, of otu’ time.s. I am inclined 
to think that you exaggerate the prevalence of TJltra- 
montanism, and its Papal origin. 

"What is passing in Eoine is a symptom of a general 
and more important phenomenon, which you disregard — 
the re-awakening of a Catholic spirit over the whole 
world, the new and youthful life which has been 
breathed into this ancient body. 
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Do you suppose that llie destruction of Gallicism, 
and tlie adoption of Ultra-montanism by tlie majority 
of the clergy, and of theii- flocks, in France, are ouang 
to the Pope? By no means. The French Catholics 
are led towards it spontaneously, hy motives Avith which 
Borne has nothing to do. It is not the Pope who 
tries to assume spiritual despotism, hut the faithful who 
excite him to do so. 

This excitement, though not universal, is general 
throughout the Catholic world. I was surprised to find 
it as strong in Germany as in France. You ought to 
study this phenomenon : no one could do it bettor. The 
present attitude of Borne is rather an effect than a cause. 
Tliis is my conviction, ' 

Permit me another obscn'ation : those who talk of 
the liberty of the Church fall often into a confusion 
of thought, Avhich you have not altogether escaped. The 
Church may be said to be enslaved when the Pope, 
instead of being, as the Council of Constance supposed 
liim to be, a constitutional monarch, becomes a despot, 
unrestrained by any general or local rights among the 
faithful. This is the present tendency. You protest 
very properly against this tendency, and you soy that 
it leads to the slavery of the Church. But you do 
not appear to see that there is another slavery, and 
in Catholic — perhaps, too, in Protestant countries — a 
still worse slavery, where the Church is so thoroughly in 
the hands of the State as to become an insti'ument of 
government ; of this Bussia is an example. Ho slavery 
can bo more formidable nor more mischievous. Those 
who see with pleasure a Calbolic sovereign shake off the 
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yoke of Eome, slioiUd take care that the clergy, hy 
becoming indejpendent of the Pope, do not become the 
servants of the prince; that be does not force them 
to give to bis passions, or to bis despotism, a rebgious 
sanction. Do not forget that Bossuet, who e.stablisbed 
against Eome the four ai’ticles of the Gallican Cbnrcb, 
wrote a book to prove the divine right of kings, and the 
duty of pas.sive obediouoe. 

I think that there is a middle course. I bebeve 
that both the Pope and the King may have each bis 
own share of ecclesiastical power. But I say, that to 
limit the authority of the Pope is not liberty, unless the 
authority of the King be also limited ; and that if I 
must choose between the two slaveries, I bad rather 
subject the Church to its spiritual chief, and thus 
separate altogether the spiritual and temporal powers, 
than place both Church and State under the sceptre of 
a layman. 

Adieu ! my friend. A thousand regards, and particu- 
larly to Mrs. Eeeve. 

TO MADAME SWBTCHINB. 

Tocqueville, December 4, 1856. 

Ton are too land, Madame, when you are grateful for 
my confidence ; for gratitude is due only whore there has 
been, an effort. My confidence in you has always been 
instinctive and involuntary. It was not, I confess, your 
eminent intelligence, nor the halo of virtue sui-rounding 
you, that subjugated mo ; it was the real sensibility, 
the truthfulness of thought and of feeling, still more 
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rare, wliicli clistingnisli yon. I am not one of those 
■who think all men false and trcachorons. Many 
people are sincere in important afliiirs and on great 
occasions, hut scarcely any are so in Ihe trifles of every 
day ; scarcely any exhibit their true feelings, but merely 
those ■which they think useful or popular ; scarcely any, 
in ordinaiy conversation, seek and express their real 
opinions, instead of searcliing for what will sound in- 
genious or clever. Tliis is the kind of siuceiity wliich 
is rare, particularly, I must say, among women and in 
drawing-rooms, where even kindness has its artifices, 
You had ti'om the first day I saw yon my full con- 
fidence, and you have retained it. . , . 

Your lost letter waudered in search of me for two 
days. It went first to my brother. , I btdieve, because 
you gave me a title. I never assumed one. I did not 
do so tlih'ty years’ ago, when I entered the world — I 
thought myself too young. I got accustomed to be 
kno-wn by my Christian name, and I have kept to it. 

TO M. GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. 

TooqueTillc, December 21, 18C0. 

.... I have notliing interesting to tell you. I am 
doing nothing, ahsolutely nothing. Yet my time files 
pleasantly and with prodigious rapidity. This is one of 
the wonders of a country life j it is made up of little 
duties, not one important or very agreeable, wliich yet 
fidl the day, one knows not how, without emui, yet ivith 
no great pleasures. I should like, however, to give 
Buloz * the article which he writes for. But on what 

* ir of iTifl T) • 
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subject? If one occiu's to you, and you do not wish to 
take it up yourself, as is too probable, pray mention it 
to me. 

Have you read Marmont’a Memoirs ? You ought to 
do so. The writer, though a gentleman, is one of the 
heroic adventurers brought forward by the Eevolution, 
without moral greatness, detesting liberty, and all that 
checks physical force, but intelligent and moderate. 
His narrative is easy and natmul, it paints well the men 
of his time, and esjjecially the most extraordinary one 
among them aU. But it is strange that a man who has 
taken part in such great affairs, and lived in such 
company, should not liave more to tell. Yet the book 
ought to bo read, especially the narrative, leaving out 
three-quarters of the documentary evidence. 

You should read too, as we have done, the thh’d and 
fourth volumes of Macaulay. It is more amusing than 
any novel, and almost as superficial. When I say 
superficial, I mean that it wants the sagacity w'hich 
penetrates through the passions of the time and of the 
country, down to the general character of an epoch, and 
to its place in human progress. As to mere facts, it 
is far from superficial — ^tho author has studied them 
well. 

You must read the book to see how the substantial 
honesty, good sense, moderation, and virtue of a nation, 
and the institutions which, these qualities have created 
or preserved, can struggle against the vices of those who 
manage its affairs. Never was there a set of statesmen 
more dishonest than those whom Macaulay here de- 
scribes ; never was there a society more admirable than 
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that whicli grew under tlieir liands. Among nations, 
as among individuals, there are constitutions proof, 
not only against disease, hut even against physicians. 

Mr. Grote sometimes delights us hy sending English 
ncAvspapers. There is a charming frankness in their 
nationality. In their eyes the enemies of England 
must bo rogues, and her friends great men. It is their 
only standard. 

Ampfere, whom we keep as long as we can, works 
Ihce a Benedictine. Every week he gives us a lecture 
from his “Homan Emperors.” The hook will be most 
interesting, and will live. He unites two rare qualities 
— sound learning and a style unconstrained, clear, bril- 
liant, and full of anecdote. All is animated by a love 
for liberty, which warms the WTiter and the reader. 
Ampere never wrote with more spirit. 

TO MADAME SWETCHINE. 

Tocqueville, December 29, 1856. 

I belong enough to the ancien regime^ wliich I am 
accused of abusing, to feel that I cannot see a year close 
without telling my best friends how much I love them. 
Allow me, Madame, to continue with you this custom of 
the good old times, and to assrme you, as warmly as it 
can be done by letter and from afar, that there is no one 
whose welfare interests me moie, nor for whom I more 
cordially desire every source of happiness — tlrat is to 
say, the sources of happiness which you irrize, though 
little desired, or even understood, by most people — 
many opportunities of doing good, of comfortmg, of 
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ftssisthig, of improving, all who approach yon. You 
value and you enjoy this noble use of hfe. God there- 
fore has favoured you with the greatest of his gifts ; all 
that can be wished for you and for your friends is, that 
you may long enjoy it. 

It was land of you to remember that M. do Eosambo 
was my uncle. Though his death had long been ex- 
pected, it gave us great pain. Ills place in our family 
was pecidiur. He was not quite a father, but he was 
more than an uncle. Tire la.st baud that kept the 
remains of our family together is broken. With him 
has disappeared the last of a generation which set us such 
brilliant examples of virtue. He united feiwcnt piety 
to the highest sense of honour. ICind and mild almost 
to wcalmoss, he was heroic in all that affected his self- 
respect or his duty. Though admirable and excellent, 
he was uulmppy. He had to bear many domestic cala- 
mities, rendered peculiarly severe by his sensitiveness. 
Tlie justice of God will reward him, and his example 
would, by itself, prove to me that there must he a 
future, and that the inconsistencies of this world wid 
be set right in another. 

Ton are •wrong, Madame, in thinking that I laid down' 
my title. I never accepted nor refused it. I have always 
thought that, now that titles have no meaning, we should 
treat them as La Bruy&re advises us to treat dress. 
“There is always vanity,” ho says, “in being over- 
dressed, and sometimes in being nuderdressod. A 
gentleman leaves ^e matter to his tailor.” 
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TO M. A. EIVET. 

Tocqueville, July 20, 1857. 

Amph’G has told j'ou, my dear friend, with what 
pleasure your visit was thought of hy us all, and ex- 
pected hy the majority. I say tire majority, for I 
formed a sceptical minority. I know too much of 
business, and of the enormous extent of yours, to really 
believe that we should see you. But my doubts did 
not shake the confidence with which my wife and 
Ampere maintained that you 'would come. Their dis- 
appointment, therefore, was greater than mine, though 
their pleasure would not have been. After all, it is only 
a postponement. I try to think not of the delight which 
I should have had if you had come to us, but of that 
which I shall soon have in going to you. We shall be 
in Paris by the end of next month. Our arrival, how- 
ever, will be saddened by many painful recollections. 

I cannot teU you how many thousand reasons make 
me little inclined for the world, though the society of 
real friends was never more precious to me. We tear 
ourselves from this place with pain. We have passed 
some months hero with no very gi-eat enjoyments, but 
without the friction which people of our feelings and 
opinions must encounter in Paris. Our solitude has 
been reaUy agreeable. Nothing was wanting except a 
little more mental exercise. I do not think that for 
twenty years I have been so idle. It is only during the 
last month that I have resumed serious work We have 
had, and we have still, an army of workmen transforming 

vnr. TT. B B 
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the pleasure ground behind the castle. Looking after 
and directing them has been one cause of my intel- 
lectual inactivity, and I begin to thinlc that there is 
no place so hud for study as home. But my idleness 
has amused me, •which is not the case -with all idlers. 
I like country -work, and my wife passionately delights 
in it. She was impatient for you to advise her on a 
thousand difficult questions. What is to be the line 
of this walk, or the position of tliis thicket ? Shall this 
tree be cut down? Valuing higldy your taste, she hoped 
much from you. But the maker of so many roads has 
not time to set out walks. . . . 

TO M. J. J. AMPlllRE. 

Tocqueyille, January 27, 1867. 

I hope, ray dear friend, that your protecting Divinity 
accompanied you to Home. It must be the God who 
watches over drunlcen men. Your absence of mind gives 
you an equal right to his protection. With his help, 
I trust that you are this instant quietly established 
in a good lodging, enjoying Home and good health. 
You must have embarked last Tliursday. We were 
tliinking about you all that day. With us the weather 
was warm and calm; I hope that it was so on the 
MeditciTanean. Before and after there were storms. 
You must have passed between them. Oh God of the 
drunken, and of tlio absent, great is thy power ! You 
are safe now, but ■we have been anxious ever since you 
loft Tocqueville. We were afraid of Paris. You might 
have been attacked there by influenza, and we should 
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have felt in some degi’ee responsihle. But you hail spring 
weather, such as we have not enjoyed hclbre or since. 

You were most kind in spending so much time in 
looking for books for me. Believe me, that, if I could 
have procured in any other way those wliich you have 
collected lor me from different lihraries, I should not 
have troubled you, knowing how busy you must have 
been in Paris. I am very grateful, and wliat consoles 
me is, the serious use which I am malting of my 
materials. I feel as if 1 were about to set to work in 
earnest here, and still more eagerly, 1 trust, in Paris. 
After all, my workmen are a greater distraction than 
society will be in my present state of mind. I hope, 
on my arrival, to plunge into libraries and arebives, if 
it were merely to divert my attention from the thoughts 
which pervade my mind : for iu my inmost heart there 
is a deep sadness, a sorrow for which there is no remedy, 
as I do not even wish to shalce it off. It is interwoven 
with my best feehngs, and it is that which is produced 
hy my clear perception of what is going on in my 
oormtry. . . . 

TeU us about your labours in Home ; you know how 
they interest ns. So many of them were begun at 
ToequeviUe, that we seem to have had something to do 
with thorn. We talk of your success as ours. How I 
wish that you may he induced to repeat the experiment 
of passing three months at fBaoqueviUe. It was not, 
indeed, a fortunate one, and this makes me fear for the 
futura ToequeviUe has never been, and never will he 
again, so uncomfortabio a residence, and I think that I 
may venture to say that the next time we have the 

^ n «) 
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happiness to receive yon, it shall not ho in a marsh. The 
paths shall he diy, and I hope, sheltered. Yon are an 
element in. all our plans. When wo are laying out a 
walk, we Bay, “Amp^ire is sm-e to h'ke this.” Judge us, 
therefore, I pray, not according to our past shortcomings, 
but to our future merits. 

TO MBS. GROTE. 

TocanovillB, January 31, 1867. 

My deadest Mbs. Geote, 

I was surprised and delighted by your letter of 
the 18th, following so quickly that of the 3d. I cannot 
thank you too much for having rememhored and talked 
of me so kinfUy at Harpton Court ;* one result was, a 
letter from Lady Theresa, as charming as yours. My 
wife tolls me that I am being spoilt. Perhaps so. It 
is very pleasant 

Is it possible that I have never aclmowledged the 
illustrated id an of sheep-folds ? I scarcely believe it : I 
am sure that my thanks will bo found in some of my 
letters, though, perhaps, concealed from you in the dark- 
ness of ray bad handwriting. Your reproaches are very 
amusing, and very well deserved. You infer from the im- 
provement in my writing a faUiug-olf in my affection. 
Allow me to say you aro ungrateful. It was the last eflbrt 
of friendship which alone could over have made me 
write tolerably. Even such friendship does not enable 
me to .suppress erasures and interlineations, and even 
occasional blots. I never could copy — ^besides hating it, 
I always found that I wrote the second time worse than 
the first. 

* The seat of Sir G. C. and Lady Thei-osa Lewis. 
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I resign myself, tliercfore, to the complaints of my 
friends. Somebody told me the other day that my 
■writing ■was mid-way het-weeu hieroglyphics and cuni- 
fonn. I console mysell' however, with trying to believe 
that there is a man who -writes still worse, onr excellent 
friend, Senior. 

You are right when you say that a foreigner cannot 
understand the peculiarities of the English character. It 
is the case with ahnoat all countries. I do not know 
how national character is formed, but I do know, that 
when once formed, it draws such broad distinctions 
between nations, that to discover what is passing in the 
minds of foreigners, one must give up one’s own nation- 
ality, almost one’s identiiy. Who but the Ercnch ever 
understood Erance? It is not, however, clear to me that 
they understand themselves. Like you, we are an 
agglomeration of different races, but these dissimilar 
elements have been amalgamated into a new composite 
being, resembling no other. 

What you say of the simple character of the English 
is true. Their perception is just, somewhat narrow, but 
clear : they see only what they look at ; they do well 
only one thing at a time. This accounts to me for 
one of their remarkable peculiarities. In the eyes of 
an Englishman a cause is Just, if it be the interest of 
England that it should succeed. A man or a govern- 
ment that is useful to England, has every kind of merit, 
and one that does England harm every possible fault. 
The criterion of what is honourable, or great, or just, is 
to be found in tbe degree of favom’ or of opposition to 
Eup1i.qb interests. There is much of this everywhere j 
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but there is so much of it in England that a foreigner 
is astonished. Tin's accounts for the Machiavellism, 
often attributed to the policy of England, wliich in my 
oirinion does not exist among you rooro, but rather less 
than elseu^here. The principal reason of tin's pheno- 
menon is because you see only one thing at a time, 
and also in your laudable desire to connect the actions of 
your countiy ‘with objects gi'eater and higher than mere 
interest, even though it be the interest of a nation. You 
want to succeed. You need for that purpose the help of 
a man, or of a government. You tliink of nothing else 
— ^you pass over the crimes of the one and the faults 
of the other. You scarcely perceive them in your con- 
centrated eagerness for success. In Erance we often do 
things useful to oxxrsolves and unjust to others ; hut 
their convenience does not conceal their injustice. We 
employ rogues, but we admit that they are rogues. I 
am not sure that our condxxct is more moral than yours ; 
but it shows greater comprehensiveness, it shows tliat 
we can see two sides of a question 
As for the indifference of the English to the hberiy 
of the continental nations, which seem to forget that 
tliey ever wore or can be free, I understand it. We 
cannot ask foreigners to care for us more than we do 
for ourselves. I do not reqxrire you to de.stroy, against 
yoxxr own interests, bad governments which arc tolerated 
by their oxvn subjects ; but I cannot allow you to call 
them good governments. I admit that those are not 
times in which England can play in the World her 
gi-eat and ancient patt of a liberal power. Exxt then let 
her give it up, at least for a time. She must not ally 
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liorself to despotism in one country, and in another, for 
instfince in Italy, to liberalism. She must choose. 

Kindest regards, lii'st to Mr. Grote, then to Senior, and 
then to Iteeve. 


TO M. FBESLOK. 

Towiueville, Febniaty 3, 1857. 

It seems to me, my dear friend, that I have heen 
teiTibly long without wi'iting to you. Influenza, under 
which I suffered for a week, and a steady resumption 
of work, have deprived me of the pleasure of con- 
versing with you. I am amused with the vanity of a 
man who thiulcs that he can discover the causes of a 
Itovolution, and does not know what makes him act 
liimseK, at different times, in different ways. This is 
my case. I know not why I was almost out of humour 
with my subject ; nor do I Imow why it again delights 
me. The first state was painful, the second is pleasant. 
I hope that it may last. I cannot work unless I am 
strongly excited. At this instant, I think that I have 
before my eyes aU the mighty movement which has 
carried us from the ancien regime to our present state. 
I think that I see it begin, rush on, slacken, and stop. 
The Eovolution, viewed as a whole, is as yet an indis- 
tinct, undefined object, but so vast, that it excites and 
enlarges the imagination. It must be in the back- 
ground of every picture, to keep up one’s spirits in the 
tiresome working out of the details. 

I wish that you, too, could shake off the depression 
which I think that I pemeived in you. I admit that we 
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have gi’eat reason, to he sad. But we live in a time of 
such imexpected changes, we belong to a nation so 
excitable and so variable, that no one need despair 
while he himself is consistent. Live, and good times 
will come. You laugh at my phDosophy, and with 
good reason; for no one is less phUosojihic than I 
who preach philoaophy. Laugh, then, at the preacher, 
but believe in the sermon. 

Adieu. Eemcmber me to all our Mends, particularly 
to Lanjuinais and Dufaure. 

TO HENRY REEVE, ESQ. 

Tooqaeville, January 11, 18S7. 

Thank you, my dear Mend, for your interesting letter 
of the 6th. I had already road with pleasure and in- 
struction the excellent article on Macaulay. I suspected 
that the article on Philip the Second was not entirely 
Enghsh ;* but I did not know before that it was duo 
in part to M. Guizot. Even that on Convocation in- 
terested me. You see that, whether intelligent or not, I 
am at least your attentive reader. 

I am surprised by our statistics as much as you 
are. • Two things must be distinguished — ^the migra- 
tion from the country to the towns, and the absence of 
increase in the whole population. The former is an 
old tale, and is not peculiar to Erance. It is the 
necessary result of the progress of trade and manu- 
factures. It has, indeed, been greater during the last 

♦ In the oii^nal the word is “ Franjaia ; " hat the context requires 
it to be "Anglais.'’ — ^T». 
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four or five year,s, in consequence partly of tlic increase 
of Paris, and of the works which are going on there ; 
and partly of the spuit of speculation, the hope of 
sudden wealth, which a thousand causes, and especially 
the temptations offered hy the Government to small 
capitals by the State loans, have excited. In many 
provinces this fever has reached even the country people, 
and a peasant who has caught it, becomes discontented 
with his position, and tries to make a rapid fortune in 
a town. 

Whatever be the cause, it is certain that the country 
population has been falling off throughout the last 
twenty-five years. Twenty-five years ago Tocqueville 
contained more than 700 souls. It has not now more 
than GOO. Put in five years Cherbourg has gained 
10,000 inhabitants. I have watched man by man the 
emigration from ToequeviUe. The greater part are arti- 
sans, who, in search of higher wages and greater means 
of employment, go to Cherbourg, Caen, or Havre, and 
generally get at last to Paris. They are not our best 
people. The remainder, winch is small, consists of 
peasants belonging to families in easy circumstances, 
Avho become little tradesmen : they hope to rise in the 
world. Many such cases have occurred in my neigh- 
bourhood. Tins migration is easily accounted for, and 
would not alarm me, unless, as I fear, it should largely 
increase. 

But I own that I cannot account for the absence of 
increase in our population talcen as a whole. I abso- 
lutely reftise to attiihute it to increasing poverty. 
Nothing can be more striking than the contrary. I 
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kno-w nothing of the provinces of the centre, nor of tlie 
south, the ancient Langxiecloc. I helieve that in these 
provinces, where several of their peculiar crops have of 
late almost utterly failed, there is great distress, Hut 
that is a local and temporary accident. In all the pro- 
vinces that I am acquainted with, the peiisaut is hotter 
fed, better lodged, bettor clothed, better off, and more 
industrious than he was twenty-five years ago. I judge, 
as I usually do, from what I .see around me. I affirm 
that throughout all iny neighbourhood, every new house 
is better built, neater, and mom wholesome than those 
which were built when 1 was young. 

Thirty years ago the perisaut was dressed in hnen all 
the year round; now, the poonjst family wears warm 
and substantial woollens. Then he eat blade bread ; his 
bread now would have appeared a Inxuiy even to the 
rich of those days. Hutcher’s meat was thou almost un- 
known. Twenty-five years ago the little town of St. 
Pierre had only a single butcher : he Idl lerl a cow once 
a week, and had great difficulty in selling his meat 
Now there are nine, and they sell more in a day than 
was then sold in a weelc Nor is this peculiar. I 
have observed a similar change hr Tonraino, in Picardy, 
in aU the Ile-de-France, and in Lorraine. 

How then is it that a population undeniahly prosper- 
ous, has scarcely increased in nnmher during five years ? 
Accidental causes, such as the war, the had seasons, 
the dearness of provisions, are insufficient, and I see 
no general cause, except one, which I will explain 
to you. 

That is the one general wish in Franco to limit 
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han'owly the inimber of cMldrpii. Without entering 
into details, I state the fact. And it is lemavkahle 
that the most jirosiieroua fimiilies are those which have 
the few'est children, and the most miserable those wliich 
have the most. Tlie instant a family becomes rich, or 
even deshes to do so, the number of children becomes 
small. Tho parents wish every one of their children 
to have the wealth and the position which they them- 
selves have acquired. For this purpose there ought not 
to he more than two, or at most three. I wiU. not say 
that tliis is the principal cause which keeps down the 
population of France, but it is an important one. 

TO IIADAJIE StVETCHINE. 

Tooqneville, February 14, 1S57. 

«■ * * « « 

Since I wrote to you, I have seriously resumed 
my work, hut it has been insufficient to restore the 
tone of my mind. I am still unhinged; hut this 
is notliing new. I have always been subject to a 
vague rcstlessnGS.s, and a longing for I know not 
what, Tliough this malady has become chronic, I 
wonder that I suffer from it so much under circum- 
stances in which I ought to enjoy peace. Assuredly 
I cannot complain, and I do not wish to complain* 
of the lot which Providence has assigned to me. Stdl, 
the most essential of the conditions of happiness 
fails me, the power of quietly enjoying the present- 
Yet I have by my side a person whose society ought 
long ago to have cured me of this groat, though 
absurd misery. And, in fact, tliis society has been 
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most salutary to me. For the last twenty years it lias 
kept my mind from giving way, but has not rendered it 
perfectly and habitually steady. My ivife, wliom the 
world little knows, thinks and feels strongly. Mis- 
fortune affects her sharply and violently, but she can 
thoroughly enjoy happiness. She docs not waste her- 
self in vain agitation. She floats calmly and guietly 
down the current of tranquil days and favourable cir- 
cumstances. The serenity of our home sometimes extends 
to mo, but I soon lose it, and relapse into the idle 
useless excitement in which niy mind keeps turning lilce 
a wheel out of gear 

TO N. W. SENIOR, ESQ. 

Tocqueville, Knrch 8, 18C7. 

I shall write to you, my dear Senior, from hence. We 
cannot tear ourselves away from the chaiin of our re- 
treat, or from a thousand little employments. 

The papers tell us that your ministry has been 
beaten on the Chinese war. It seems to me to have 
been an ill-chosen battle-field. The war was, perhaps, 
somewhat wantonly begun, and very roughly managed ; 
but the fault lay with distant and subordinate agents. 
Now that it has begun, no cabinet can avoid oai’iying it 
on vigorously. The existing ministry will do as weU 
for this as any other. As there is no line of policy to 
be changed, the upsetting it is merely to put in the 
people who are now out. 

If the ministry fall, the man least to be pitied will be 
our feiend Lewis. Ho wiU go out after having obtained 
a brilliant triumph on his own ground, and he will 
eiyoy the good fortune, rare to public men, of quitting 
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power, greater than he w'as w^hen he took it, and wnth 
the enviable reputation of owing his greatness, not 
merely to his talents, hnt also to the respect and, the 
confidence w'hich ho has universally inspired. 

All this delights me; for I feel towaids him and 
towards all his family a true friendship. 

To return to China. 

It seems to me that the relations between that country 
and Europe are changed, and dangerously changed. 

Tin now Europe has had to deal only with a Chinese 
government — the most wretched of governments. Now 
you will find opposed to you a people, and a people, 
however miserable and corrupt, is invincible on its own 
territory, if it be supported and impelled by common 
and violent passions. 

Yet I should bo sorry to die before I have seen 
China open to the eyes as well as to the arms of 
Europe. 

Do you believe in a dissolution ? If so, wdien ? 

A thousand regards to Mrs. Grote, to the great 
historian, to the Reeves, and generally to aU, who are 
kind enough to lemoraher my existence. 

I delight in the prospect of meeting you in Paris ; 
yet I fear that you wiU find it dull. AU that I hear from 
the great town shows me that never, at least during the 
last two hundi'ed years, has inteUeotual life been less 
active. 

If there be talent in the official circles, it is not 
the talent of conversation, and among those who 
formerly possessed that talent, there is so much tor- 
pidity, such want of interest on public affairs, such 
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ignomnce as to wliat is passing, and so little -vviali 
to hear about it, that no one, I am told, knows on what 
subject to talk, nor how to make that subject amusing. 
Your convorsatiou, porliajis, may put soids into these 
dead bodies. Come and try to work tliia mii’aclc. 

TO M. 3 . 3 . AMPhUE. 

Toequevillo, lliiy 13, 1857. 

Your letter of the 29th April, my dear friend, 
reached ine four or iivo days ago. I am glad that you 
are at work ; and I long to know what you are resei'ving 
for Toequevillo. Pray do not work too much at night. 
I am told that you take lonely wallcs and amuse your- 
self all the day and all the evening, and work from mid- 
night till five iu the inoruing. I implore you to avoid 
such excesses. Believe me, that sonic day you will find 
yourself suddenly exhausted, and bo forced to recruit 
yourself by a long and miserable idleness. For the love 
of God, and of your friends, lead a life that can last. 
You have many friends besides those who are intimate. 
Your name is constantly mentioned to me hy ])eople who 
feel a real interest in you and in your works. They taUi 
to me about you, in order to make me converse, as a 
skilful converser breaks the ice by talking to a man 
about himself. Two of your friends iu particular, 
D’Oudon and Mold, delighted mo by their acute and true 
criticisms, the general result being, that the exceUenco, 
both of your style and of your matter, has greatly in- 
creased, and goes on increasing; which is also my 
opinion. . . . 

Notwithstanding all that I see, and all that you say, 
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I do not fear that -we shall perish, like your Eonian 
Empire. Tlio resemblance is superficial ; the diflereuces 
are deep : the chief one is that we are only asleep, 
youi’ Eomans were dead. 

TO THE COHTESSE DE CIRCODET. 

Tocqueville, February 22, 1857. 

I have just received, Madame, an interesting pam- 
phlet, by M. Eeulii,* on the cover of wliich I recognised, 
■with gratitude, your writing. Mixed with my gi-atitude 
was a deep-rooted remorse for having been silent ever 
since your last letter. My excuse is in the kindness of 
M. de Oircourt, who tells us all your news, wliich has 
made me leas anxious to ask you for them. I infer, 
from what ho says, that you arc slowly but sm-ely ap- 
proaching complete cure. I trust that the fine weather 
will restore you entirely to yoursellj and to your 
friends. As one of them, I shall take no small part in 
the general joy. 

M. Bould’s speech is a distinguished work. It is 
marked by all Ids especial merits — acuteness of thought 
and elegance of expression. Unhappily he finds it 
easier to tell us what we ought not to do, than what wo 
ought to do. 

I see that architecture resembles politics. I agree 
with him that Gothic is not a Erencli style ; but I am 
not sure that, at least in churches, it is not a Catholic 
one. At least, I am sure that its dim sanctuaries, its 
spires springing up to heaven, its tall and slender forms, 
suit a religion full of mystery and of asceticism, which 

* “ A Specoh. on begiuning a Courao ot LscliareB on Aichsology.” 
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seem3 to emjploy wliat is material only to raise ns to 
wliat is spiritual. It lias been web said, that while onr 
old cathedrals put us in mind of heaven, our rich modem 
palace-bke cliurches bring us back to the enjoymeuts 
of this world. I have felt it a thousaud times. The 
“Imitation of Jesus Christ” and Gothic architecture 
seem to me to belong to the same inspiration. I do not 
say that wo ought to return to a style unsuited to 
modem ideas. We live in a century, not of monasteries, 
but of rabways and Exchanges. The arts ought to 
belong to their ago. But what is the arcihitecture suited 
to this age 1 M. Beide ought, I think, to have told us ; 
but he does not. 

TO LIDY THEEESA LEWIS 

PuriB, May S, 1867. 

I have been absent from Paris, Madame, for some 
days, and I have turned ray leisure to profit by reading 
through attentively the book which you sent to me,* 
and I have great pleasure in describing the impression 
which it has left on mo. 

The historical period to which you have devoted 
yourself has always, as I think you know, espeoiaby 
interested mo. I have read much on it; but I can 
sincerely say, that no history ever painted it to me so 
vividly as your biographies. They make me feel that 
I live in a real world, in the midst of the details which 
form the peculiar physiognomy of an epoch. I might 
venture, perhaps, to accuse you of having almost super- 

* “ Friends end Contemporaiies of the Lord Chancellor Clarendon.” 
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stitionsly sought for truth in the minutest particulars, if 
such a defect were not incidental to one of the rarest of 
merits. I had rather praise the admimhle impartiality, 
which makes you anxious rather to find and to exhibit 
the truth, than to adorn it. You resemble in this rather 
one of our old celebrated Benedictines than a charming 
woman of the world. But what our Benedictines could 
not do, was to estimate with your wonderful good sense, 
tact, and impartial justice llie facta so patiently col- 
lected and described. 

I never saw better, never indeed so well, the causes 
of tlie gi'eat Civil War of 1640, the spirit of those who 
took part in it, the circumstances which enabled it to 
begin, to go on, and to last for so long, and the forms, 
thoroughly English and aristocratic, in which human 
passions then exhibited themselves. Your biographies 
show the truth of your remark, that no two things can 
bo more unlike than your Eevolution of 1640 and ours 
of 1789. No two things, in feet, can be more imlike 
than the state of your society and of om’s at those 
two periods. These differences, added to those between 
the character and the education of the two nations, 
are such that the two events do not admit of even 
comparison. 

When your revolution broke out, you stiU preserved, 
in spite of the proginss of knowledge, all the powerful 
social organization of the middle ages. The most 
enlightened classes were always mastei-s of themselves, 
and decided for themselves the events. They were 
divided; they were opposed to one another, and they 
fought ; but never, for a single day, did they abdicate. 

TOT,. TT. o 0 
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T?lio conscqiicnccs Tvcre, less boldness of intention, loss 
violence of action, and a regulai-ity, n mildness, even a 
courtesy, admirably described by yon, ^vbicll showed 
itself even in the employment of physical force. If 
what then passed in England is to be compared, not as 
to the substance, but as to the details, with any event 
in Erance, it imtst be with the Erondo. The passions 
which excited tlio Eronde were as wretched, and its 
resxdts were as ridhiulous, as the oharactiii-s of the men 
of your Groat EeboUion were grand and its results 
itnportant, Ilut, as respects the conduct towards each 
other of the opponents, even in the hot blood of battle, 
their mutual respect, kindness, and generosity, the two 
civil wars wore alUce ; and your KMiO resembles much 
more our 1(548 thair oi;r 1793. 

ETothing in your work struck me more than your 
power of throwing yourself into the cun’ent of the 
thoughts and feelings of those days, so ns to show wdiat 
wore the real motives of men so diflbront from ourselves. 
One senthnent especially, dead in the hearts of our 
generation, lives in your pages, the idolatry of royalty 
wliich made obedience noble, and the greatest sacrifices, 
not merely to a prhiciple, but to the person of the 
sovei-eign, easy. Throughout the world tliis sentiment 
is going ; in Franco, it is gone. Even its tiucos have clis- 
appeai’ed. You give to it its real power and importance. 
I recognised it with a ideasing remembrance, for it is 
associated with my earliest infancy. At this day, I 
remember, as if it were still before mo, an evening in 
my father’s chdteau, when some family rtijoicing had 
.broneht together a large number of our near relations. 
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The servants were gone, and we sat ronnci the fire. 
IMy mother, whose voice was sweet and touching, began 
to sing a well-known royali-st song, of which the sorrows 
of Louis XVI. and his death were the subject. Wlien 
she ended, wo were all in tears; not for our own 
misfortunes, not even for the loss of so many of our 
own blood, who had pemhed on the field of civil war 
and on the scaffold, hut for the fate of a single 
man, who had died fifteen years hefore, and whom few 
of ns who wept for him had ever seen. But this man 
had been our King. 

Forgive, Madame, my bringing you hack to times 
which will never retiu-n ; and forgive this ill-connected 
letter. It proves, at least, the imintemrpted interest 
with which I have read your book. I owe to it" 
emotions and reflections ; two ob]igation,s, for which I 
am most grateful. I wish that I could he sure of being 
able soon to thank you in person. I hope, but not 
confidently, to be able to do so. Kind remembrances to 
I3ir G. 0. Lewis, and to your children. 


EXTRACTS PROM MR. SENIOR’S JOURNAL. 

Paris, Thursday, May 7, 1857. 

Tocquaville and I dined with M. and Madame de 
Bourke, and met there Aiy Scheffer. 

We taUced of De la Eoche’s pictures, and Scheffer 
agreed with me in preferring the smaller ones. He 
thought that De la Eochc iminwed up to the time of 
his death, and preferred his "Moses” and "Drowned 

0 0 2 
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Martyr,” painted in 1853 and 1855, to the earlier large 
ones, and Ins “ G-iroudins,” fiuislied in 185G, to tlia 
earlier small ones. 

Wo passed on to the increased and increasing » 
population of Paris, 

“ The population of Paris,” I said, “ is only half that 
of London, ■while that of the British Islands is not 
much more than three-fourths of that of Prance. If 
you ■were to double the population of Paris, therefore, 
it -would still ha proportionahly less than that of 
London.” 

“That is true,” said Tocquevillo; “hut yet there are 
many circumstances connected with the Parisian popu- 
lation, each of which renders it morn dangerous tluxn the 
"London one. In the first place, there is tire ahseuoc of 
any right to relief : the English workman knows tliat 
neither he nor Ins family can starve. The Prenchman 
becomes anxious as soon as his employment is iircgular, 
and desperate when it fads. The English worlanen are 
nnacquaintod with arms, and have no leaders with 
mditaiy experience. The hulk of the Preuelimeu have 
served, mauy of them ore veterans in civil war, and they 
have commanders skdled in street fighting. The English 
worlcmen have been gradually attracted to London by a 
real and permanent demand for their labour. They have 
wives and children. At least 100,000 men have hcou 
added to the worldng population of Pai'is since the coup 
d'6tat. They are young men, in the vigour of thoir 
strength and jjassions, unrestrained by wives or by 
families. They have been drawn hither suddenly and 
artificially, by the demolition and reconstruction of half 
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the town, by the eiiorinons locnl expenditure of the 
Government, and by the fifty millions spent in keeping 
the pi’ice of bread in Paris unnaturally low. The 40,000 
men collected in Paris, by the construction of the fortifi- 
cations, are supposed to have mainly contributed to the 
Kevolution of 1S48. WTiat is to be expected from this 
addition of 100,000? Then, the repressive force is 
differently constituted, and differently animated. 

“ In England yon have an amy which has chosen 
arms as a profession, which never thinks of any other 
emifioyment, and, indeed, is fit for no other, and never 
expects any provision except its pay and its pension. 
The Ercnch soldier, ever since 1789, is a citizen. He 
serves his six years because the law and the colonel 
force him to do so ; but he counts the days until he can 
return to his province, his cottage, and his field. He 
sympathises with the passions of the people. In the 
terrible days of June, the army withstood the cries and 
the blessings, the imprecations and the seductions of 
■the mob, only because Urey had the National Guard by 
theii’ side. Their presence was a guarantee that the 
cause was just. The National Guard never fought before 
as they did in those days ; yet at the Oh&teau d’Eau, 
the miraculous heroism and the miraculous good-luck 
of Lamorici^re were necessary to keep them together. 
If he had not exposed himself as no man ever did, and 
• escaped as no man ever did, they would have broken.” 

"I was there,” said Scheffer, “when his fourfh horse 
was killed under him. As his horse was sinking, he 
drew his feet out of the stirrups, and came to the 
^'round without fallins, but his cigar dropped from his 
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motitli. He picked it iij), and went on with tlie order 
which he was giving to an aide-de-camp.” 

“I saw that,” said Tocquevillc. “Ho had placed 
himself iinmodiatoly hehiiid a gun, in front of the 
Chritcau d’Eau, which fired down the Boulevard du 
Temple. A murderous fire from the windows in a 
comer of the Eue du Tomplo killed all the ai'tillerymen. 
The instant that Lamoriciirc placed himself behind it, I 
thought that I saw what would happen. I implored 
him to get behind some shelter, or at least not to stand 
as a mark. ‘ Eecollect,’ I said, ‘ that if you go on in this 
way, you must he kUled before the day is over, and 
where shall we all he?’ 

“ ‘I see the danger of what I am doing,’ he answered; 

' and I dislike it as much as you can do, hut it is neces- 
sary. The National Guards are shaking ; if they break, 
the Line follows. I must set an example that every- 
body can see and can understand. This is not a time 
for taliing precautions. If I wore to shelter myself, theif 
would run.’ ” 

TooqueviUe and I wallccd home together. 

“ Scheffer,” he said, " did not toll all that happened at 
the Chflteau d’Eau. Men seldom do when they fight 
over thoir battles. 

“The insurgents, by burrowing through walls, had 
got into a house in the rear of our position. They 
manned the windows, and suddenly fired down on us» 
from a point whence no danger had been feared. This 
caused a panic among the National Guards, a force, of 
course, peculiarly subject to panics. They turned and 
ran back two hundred and fifty yards along the Boule- 
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vfii'd St. Martin, carrying away with them the Line, and 
Lamoricitre liimself. He eudeavonred to stop them hy 
outcries, and hy gesticulations, and, indeed, by force. 
He gave to one man, who was tiying to run hy him, 
a blow with his fist, so well meant and well directed, 
that it broke liis collar-bone. At length he stopped 
them, re-formed them, and said, ‘ How you shall march, 
I at your head, with the drummer heating the charge, 
as if you were on parade, up to that house.’ They did 
so. After a few discharges, which miraculously missed 
Lamorici^re, the men in the house deserted it." 

“What were you doing at the Chtlteau d’Eau?” I 
asked. 

“We were mai’ching,” he said, “with infantry and 
artillery on the Boulevard da Temple, aciuss which 
there was a succession of barricades, which it was neces- 
sary to take one hy one. 

“As we advanced in the middle, our saijpers and 
miners got into the houses, broke through the party- 
walls, and killed the men at the windows. 

“ Those three days,” he continued, “ impress strongly 
on my mind the dangers of our present state. 

“ It is of no nse to take up pavements, and straighten 
streets, and pierce Paris hy long military roads, and 
loophole the banucks, if the executive cannot depend 
on the army. Ditches and bastions Me of no nse if the 
garrison will not man them. 

“ The new law of recruitment, however, may prodpee 
a great change. Instead of 80,000 conscripts, 120,000 
are to he taken each year. This is about all that are 
fit for service. If the change ended there, our army 
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■vTOuld lie still more n, militia than it is now. It would 
he the rrnssian Lmdicchr. But those entitled to their 
discharge are to be enticed by higher pay, promotion, 
bounties, and retiring pensions, m short by all means of 
seduction, to re-enter for long periods, for ton or fifteen, 
or perhaps twenty yeiirs. It is hoped that thus a per- 
manent regular amiy will be formed, with an esprit de 
corps of its own — unsympathizing with the people, and 
ready to keep it down— and such wiU, I believe, be the 
re.gult. But it will tiike nine or ten yeans to produce 
such an army, and the dangers that I fear arc imme- 
diate.” 

" What are the motives,” I asked, " for the changes 
ns to the conscription — ^the increase of numbers, and the 
diminution of the time of service ? ” 

" They are parts,” he answered, " of the system. The 
rrench peasant, ,aud indeed the omrkr, dislikes the 
sendee ; the proportion of conscripts who will re-enlist 
is small ; therefore the whole number must be large. 
The country must he bribed to submit to this, by the 
shortening of the term. The conscript aimy will ho 
sacrificed to what is to be the regular army. It will ho 
yonng and ill-trained.” 

“ But your new regular army,” I said, “ will he more 
formidahle to the enemy than your present force.” 

“ I am not sure of that,” he answereiL “ The merit 
of the Trench army was the impetuosity of its attack — 
the Furia Francese, as the Italians called it. Young 
troops have more of this quality than veterans. Tlie 
Maison du Eoi. whose charge at Steunkirk IMacaulay 
has so well described, consisted of hoys of 18 .” 
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“I am tliinking," I said, “of re-editing my old 
articles. Among them is one written in 1 841, on the 
national character of France, England, and America, as 
displayed towards foreign nations. I have not much to 
change in what I have said of England or of America. 

“ England has hecome, perhaps, a little more pradeut ; 
America a little less so. But France seems to me to 
be altered. I described her as a soldier, with all the 
faults of that unsocial character. As ambitious, rapa- 
cious, eager for nothing but military glory and tenitorial 
aggrandizement. She seems now to have become 
moderate and pacific, and to be devoted rather to the 
arts of peace than to those of war.” 

“Franco is changed,” answered Tocgueville, “and 
when compared -with the France of Louis XIV. or of 
Napoleon, was already changed wlicn you wrote, though 
the war cry raised for political purposes in 1840 
deceived you. 

“At the same time I will not deny that military glory 
would, more than any other merit, even now strengthen 
a government, and that military humiliation would 
inevitably destroy one. Nor must you attach too much 
importance to the unpopularity of the last war*. Only 
a few even of the higher classes understood its motives. 

“‘Quo diable vent cette guerre?’ said my country 
neighbours to me. ‘ Si 9 ’§tait cont7'e les Anglais — Mais 
aveo les Anglais, et pour le grand Turc, qu’est ce c^uo 
eela pent signiiier?’* But when they saw that it 

• “ What the devil is the moouhig of this war? If it wore against 
the Englieh— But wiOi the Euglish, and for the Turh, what ctm that 
m“»u ? ” 
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cost only men, that they were not invaded or over- 
taxed, and (hat pricerf mse, they were rocoiiciled to it. 

" It was only the speculators oi' Paris that got tired 
of it. And if, instead of the Oriniea, we had fought 
near our own frontiers, or for some vi.sible pur])0.se, 
all our military passiorw, had and good, would have 
broken out.” 

May S, 1857. 

Tocqueville dined udth us. 

A lady at the table dilute was full of a sermon which 
she had heard at the Madeleuie. The preacher said, 
sinking his voice to an audible whisper, “I wiU tell 
you a secret, but it must go no further. There is more 
religion among the rrote.stants than with us. They are 
better acquainted with the Bible, and make more use 
of their reading ; we have much to learn from them." 

I asked Tocquc%nlle, when we were in our own room, 
as to the feelings of the religious world in France, with 
respect to heretics. 

" The religious laity,” he answered, “ have probably 
little opinion on the subject ; they suppose the heretic 
to he less favourably situated than themselves, hut do 
not waste much thought on him. The ignorant priests, 
of course, consign him to perdition. The better in- 
structed think, like Protestants, that error is dangerous 
only so far as it influences practice. 

"X. T. Z, was one of the best men that I have 

known, hut an unbeliever. The Archbishop of 

tried in his last illness to reconcile him to the Church. 
He failed. X, Y. Z. died as he had lived. But the 
Ai'Chhisliop, when lamenting to me his death, expressed 
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his owu conviction that so excellent a soul could not 
perish. You recollect that Duchess, in St. Simon, who 
on the death of a sinner of illustrious race, said, ' On 
me dira ee c^u’on veut, on no me persuadera pas que 
Dieu n’y regarde deux fois avant de damner un homme 
de sa qualitii.’* The Archbishop’s feeling was the 
same, only changing qualitd into virtue. 

“ There is something amusing,” he continued; “ when, 
separated as we are from it by such a chasm, we look 
back on the prejudices of the ancien rdf/ime. An old 
lady once said to me, 'I have been reading with great 
satisfaction the genealogies which prove that Jesus 
Christ descended from David. Qa monti-e que notre 
Scigireur dtait geutiUromme.’ t 

" We are somewhat ashamed,” I said, “ in general of 
Jewish blood ; yet the Levis boast of their descent from 
the Hebrew Levi.” 

“ They are proud of it,” said ToequeviUe ; “ because 
they malco themselves out to be cousins of the blessed 
Virgin, They have a picture in which a Duke de 
Levi stands bareheaded before the Virgin.’ ‘Couvrez 
voirs done, mon cousin,’ she says. ‘ O’est pour ma 
commodite, Madame,’ he answers.” J 
The conversation passed to literature. 

“I am glad,” said ToequeviUe, “to find, that im- 
perfect as my knowledge of English is, I can feel the 
difference in styles.” 

* “ They my eRy whiit they like, but no-one Bha.!! peisuocle me tha.t 
Q-od does not think of it twico before he damns a man of his birth." 
f " It shows that our Lord' was a gentleman.” 

J "Pray put your hat on, cousin.” — "I had rather keep it off," 
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“I feel strongly,” I snid, “the difference of stjdes in 
prose, but little in jioetiy.” 

“The fact is,” said Toccpieville, “that the only French 
poetry, except that of Eacine, that is worth reading, is 
the light poetrj’, I do not think that I could now read 
Lamartine, though thii’ty years ago he delighted me.” 

“Tlie French taste,” I said, “in English poetry 
differs from ours. You read Ossian and the Night 
Thoughts.” 

“ As for Ossian,” he answered, “ he does not seem to 
have been ever popular in England ; but the frequent 
reference to the Night Thoughts, in the books and 
letters of the last century, shows tliat the poem was 
then in everybody’s memory. Foreigners are, in fact, 
provincials ; they take up fashions of literature, as they 
do fashions of dress, when the capital has left them off. 
YHien I was young you qjrobably had ceased to bo 
familiar with Eichardson. "We knew him by heart. 
■We used to weep over the lady Clementina, whom I 
dare say Miss Senior never heard of. 

“During the first Empire, we of the old rSgime 
abandoned Paris, as we do now, and for the same 
reasons. We used to live in our chateaux, where I 
remember, as a boy, hearing Sii‘ Charles Grandison and 
Fielding read aloud. A new novel was then an event. 
Madame de Cottin was much more celebrated than 
George Sand is now ; for aU her books were read, and 
by everybody. Notwithstanding the gi’eat merits of 
George Sand’s style, her plots and her characters are so 
exaggerated and so unnatural, and her morality is so 
perverted, that we have ceased to read her.” 
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Thursdoy, May 16, 1857. 

“Do you agree,” I aaked, "in the general opinion as 
to the effect in Paris of our opposition to the Suez 
canal ? ” 

■ " I agree,” he answered, “ in it thoroughly. There is 
nothing that has done you so much mischief in Prance 
and in Europe. I am no engineer ; I should be very 
Sony to pronounce a decided opinion as to tlie feasibility 
or the utility of the canal, but your opposition makes 
us believe that it must be practicable.” 

“ Those among us,” I answered, “ who fear it, some- 
times foiuid then- fears on gi-ounds unconnected with its 
practibnity. They say that it is a political, not a com- 
mercial scheme. That the object is to give to French 
engineers and French shareholders a strip of laud, 
separating Egypt from Syria, and increasing the French 
interest in Egypt.” 

“ What is the value,” answered Tocc|ueville, “ of a 
strip of land in the desert, where no one can live ? 

“ And why arc the shareholders to be French ? Tlie 
Greeks, the Styrians, the Dalmatians, the Italians, and 
the Siciliails, are the people who will use the canal, if 
any use it. They will form the bulk of the share- 
holders, if shareholders there be. 

" My strong suspicion is, that if you had not opposed 
it, there never would have been any shareholders, and 
that if you now withdraw your opposition, and let the 
scheme go on until calls are made, the subscribers, who 
are ready enough with their names, as patriotic mani- 
festations against you, as long as no money is to be paid. 
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■will tlieii -willulraw cn niassf from an nndert.aking 
wliidi, at tlio vfvy liost, is a most liazardous one. 

"As to our influence in Egypt, yom’ journal slio'ws 
that it is a pet project of the Viceroy’s. He hopes to 
get itiouej^ anil I'anie by it. You irritate both his cove- 
tousness and his vanity, and throw hiui for support 
upon us.” 

TO HENRY REEVE, ESQ. 

May 20, la.l?. 

I -wi'ite to you, my dear Mend, to recommend to your 
attention the first two volnine.s of the great work by 
Tiuvergier de Hauranne,* which have just appeared. I 
sincerely esteem and love the autlior, but I do not 
believe that I am influenced Tiy those feelings, when 
I say that these volumes are the first really important 
work on the period to which, they refer. You know 
well that one’s own time is that with which one is least 
acquainted. One Imows only the events which ono has 
seen, just as a soldier can tell what he himself did and 
saw in a battle, but cannot de.5cribe — indeed, does not 
underatand — the battle as a whole. I have learned 
much from what Duvergier has already published, and 
I hope to learn still more from what is to come. 

I have not read the first volume, which is intro- 
ductoiy, and ti'eats of the whole Eevolutiou. I told 
Duvergier that I should not read it, and he cannot bo 
angry, as I have only obeyed tbe law wbich I liaAm 
prescribed to myself, as a means of preserving the 

• ‘‘History of Parliamentary Qoyemment in France.” There are 
now fu'w volnmi*' ' 
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originality of niy opinions, never to read anything on 
tlie T’rencL Ilevolution wliicli was not ■written at the 
time. 

But I have studied cai-efully the second volume on 
the Eeiiitoration, and it is excellent. I fear that ■v\’e may 
agree less thoroughly when he comes to recent time.s, 
such as the reign of Louis Philippe. But as yet I find 
no mistakes. His facts, as far as I know them, are 
accurate ; his judgments on men are generally calm and 
just. History -will, I think, appreciate events as he has' 
done, and you perceive that the ■writer has acted a 
part in the greatest events of Iris time. 

I trust that you will he as much pleased as I have 
keen. I am anxious, for the sake both of the author 
and of the liberal party in France, which they repre- 
sent, that your groat review should devote to the 
work an elaborate article. The publication will be 
quick. Another volume is expected next year. You 
■win have, therefore, to re^view successively the whole 
history of modem France, related by a man of strong 
and well-du’ected mind, and perfectly infomiecL To 
do so well will be a brilliant work ; I may say an 
important action ; for the manner hr wHch this part of 
the past is appreciated may considerably influence the 
future. 

I still hope to be in England next month. To see 
you and your’s will rrot be one of my least pleasures. A 
thousand kind and cordial regards. 
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TO MRS. GBOTE. 

Pai'is, May 31, 1857. 

Tliougli you liiive punished me, my dear Mrs. Grote, 
hy not writing for three months, I must tell you that 
I delight in the hope of soon seeing you. I hope to 
be in London in the middle of June, and I need not 
say that I shall immediately try to find out you and 
IMr. Grote. Yom’ conversation is a gi’eat pleasure, and, 
lilce other great pleasures, a rare one. Allow mo to 
enjoy it frcq^uently. London is now the only place for 
conversation. I have been passing two months in 
Pails. I have heard scarcely a word worth recollect- 
ing. It is not merely that the fools are still fools ; but 
that the clever people are getting foolish. 

The charming art of conversation — to touch and to 
set in motion a thousand thoughts, without dwelling tire- 
somely on any one — ^is among the lost aits. It must be 
sought for in History Hut.* There I shall look for it, 
unless, as is probable at this time of year, I find you in 
Loudon. I know that in a great town, and in the 
“ season,” one cannot reasonably hope to get much of one's 
friends ; but the little that I shall get will be very precious. 

I date from Paris that you may have my address, 
in case, as is not very probable, you should answer me. 
But in fact I write from the ancient ch&teau of Chama- 
raiide, about forty miles from Paris, where my wife has 
lived for the last two mouths, in order to see her 
aunt eveiy day. I pass three or four days of the week 
with her, and the rest in the great town. 

♦ Mra. Grote’s house, near Barobam. 
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Chamarancle recalls to me the whole history of the 
h’l'oneh aristocracy. It is immeuse ; huilt in the reign ctf 
Louis XIII. It used to he surrounded hy a large park, 
plairted under Louis XIV. hy Lcnotre. It was the seat 
of a great family, of wliich the last, Marquis Tiilaru, 
died -without children a few years ago. Though he 
chose to be hiuied here, he forgot to devise the 
estate. His heirs have sold it in lots. A man who 
keeps a shop in Paris ■ has bought the park, and also 
the house ; he has not pulled it down, because the 
materials, being brick, are worth notlnng. He lets 
it in apartments. He has cut down the ancient trees, 
and plants potatoes in the avenues. Statues of god- 
desses stand among cabbages. Tou stumble against 
broken marbles. The fountains work a saw-mill. The 
splendour of the idle higher classes is gone. Well- 
regulated and productive industry has not yet come.* 
It is a picture of revolutionary destmetion ; a sad 
picture which the nations that have not seen the 
reality should look at. 

I am -writiag without thinking, and scarcely know 
what I have been saying, or whether it was worth 
saying ; but I have done Avhat I -wished, which was to 
express my real pleasure in the hope of seeing you 
soon. Eememher me to hir. Grote. 

* Oh»maraude, now the seat of M. de Fereigny, ie reassuiuing its 
former splendour. 
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TO N. W. SENIOR, ESQ. 

London, July 10, 18S7, 

I was too ill, my dear friend, to go to you yesterday. 
Dr. Ferguson tells me that I have been doing too much, 
and prescribes perfect rest 

I have already read half your journal of 1857. It is 
very curious ; hut I am glad that you have disguised 
me. 

It is temble to be in London, and to see so little 
of you ; but the force of circumstances is greater than 
the force of wishes. 

Ever yours. 

TO LORD RADNOR. 

PorUmouUi, July 10, 1867. 

I leave London, my lord, to-morrow. I cannot do 
so without thanking you for all your kindness, and 
telling you how much I enjoyed my visit to you: I 
regret only that it was not longer. You know my 
curiosity ; and among its objects none interest me more 
than the relations between different classes of men, 
and their respective circumstances. These facts, I think, 
explain the most important social problems. I should 
have delighted in studying a part of the population 
neglected by almost every traveller, that of the middle 
and lower rural classes — to study their mode of life, 
their moral and rebgious education, and their manage- 
ment of their own affairs. Lady Mary would, perhaps, 
have permitted me to visit with her your cottages. She 
would, I think, have found me a sympathising com- 
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pauion, anxious to receive all the information which 
she would have been kind enough to give me. I had 
not time for so useful and agreeable an employment, and 
when shall I have another opportunity? You are so 
good as to ask me to return ; but my life is so arranged 
at present as to admit of little travelling. My last tour 
will be full of precious recollections, and the best will 
belong to ColeshiU. 

TO M. J. J. AMPfeRB. 

Tocqueville, July 26, 1867. 

I am just arrived from England, dear friend, and 
I find yoiu‘ letter of the 26th of June. I do not 
wonder that you still linger on the shore of the 
Lake of Como. What a charming study it must 
make for a man who reads and writes aU day out of 
doors]! 

I fear that after living iu the poetiy of nature, you 
will care little for our prose ; the less, as we must ex- 
pect a wet autumn. We have had the finest of springs 
and of summers. A cloudless sky, and the centigrade 
thermometer at 25°. We shall have to pay for it by 
torrents of rain, which will not spare you. My wife is 
ah'cady miserable about it. But I venture to maintain 
that 3 'ou will not be unhappy at ToequeviUe, even in 
the rain; for one can never be thoroughly unhappy 
where there are true friends to receive one with open 
arms, and to show deep regret when one goes away. 

As I told you, I come from a tour of five weeks 
in England. I lived in such a vortex, that I could 
n n 
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not write to any of my best friends ; and as for yon, wlio 
are at the head of the list, I did not know to what part 
of Europe to address a letter. Yet 1 liad mncli to say. 
ily principal object was the British Mnsenin, which 
contains about 12,000 pamphlets pnblished in France 
during the EuvolntioiL This collection is larger than any 
tliat wo have, hnt for want of a catalogue I could make 
little use of it. I fared rather better in the State Paper 
Otfice, which was opened to mo exceptionally.* I read 
there an interesting cori’espondence between the English 
diplomatic agents and their Grovernment during the first 
year of our Eevolution. Though I did not learn as 
much as I expected during my tour, I was far more 
amused than I could have hoped. I was almost 
ashamed of the warmth of my reception; for yon 
know I do not deceive myself as to the real amount 
of my merits. 

We stay here till Fohmary. So choose your time, 
and beUeve in the delight with which wo ahdl receive 
yon. 

TO M. DE COECELLE. 

TooqiieTill^ July 2, 1SS7. 

I have so much to say on England, which I have 
revisited after a lapse of twenly years, and with a 
larger experience of men, that it would take many letters 
to describe the impressions and the ideas produced hy 
the scenes which I witnessed. 

The spectacle is the greatest that the world affords, 
though every portion of it is not groat. It contains 

* The oorre^ondenoe up to 1789 ia all that ia usually ahowu. — ^T b. 
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indeed tilings unkno'W’n in the rest of Europe — things 
whicli consoled me. 

I have no doubt that there exist among the lover 
orders some feelings hostile to their superiors ; hut they 
do not show themselves. AVhat docs show itself is the 
union of all the educated classes, from the humblest 
tradesman to the highest noble, to defend society, and 
to use freely their joint effoi-ts to manage as well as 
possible its afiairs. I do not envy the wealth or the 
power of England, but I envy tliis union. Eor the first 
time, after many years, I breathed freely, undisturbed 
by the hatreds and the jealousies between difiereut 
classes, which, after destroying our happiness, have 
destroyed our liberty. 

I enjoyed, too, in England what I have long been 
deprived of — a union between the religious and the 
political world, between public and private virtue, 
between Clu'istinnity and liberty. I heard the members 
of every denomination advocate free institutions, as neces- 
sary not only to the welfare but to the morality of society. 
Never, on auy occasion, did I see what prevails on the 
Continent, the moral monstrosity of pious men applauding 
despotism, leaving to infidels the cause of hberty. 

TO M, DB COBCELLB. 

Tocqueville, August 5 , 18S7. 

Yon have made to me, my dear friend, an undoseiwcd 
reproach. I compared England to the Continent, not 
Catholicism to Protestantism. 

Eead over my letter, and yon will find that I talk of 
CbTi''tii.ii'’. of all deunmimtinu'' Tin'" mn^t Include 
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CatlioKcs. In fact, I never met with an English Catholic 
who did not value, as much as any Protestant, the free 
institutions of his country, or who divided morality into 
two sections, one consisting of public virtues, which 
might he safely neglected, and the other of private 
duties, which alone need be observed. No Catholic, lay 
or clerical, thought this. I did not comjjare the religions, 
but the countries. I said only that I breathed freely in 
a country in which liberty and religion rvere united. 
And I said truly, for, from my youth, the spectacle of 
their disunion has oppre.ssed my soul. I said this more 
than twenty years ago, in the introduction to my 
“Democratie. ’ I feel this now as I did in youth. It is 
the thought most constantly in my mind. 

The feeling which I am going to mention is common, 
and seems to me symptomatic. “We have, indeed, lost 
political liberty, hut we keep an unlimited hherty of 
anti-Catholic philosophy. That is enough; it supplies 
the place of aU others. It is the liighest development 
of man.” 

Wliat do our clergy, who delight in political neu- 
trality and apathy, say to this ? I venture to predict 
that in our days it will not be found safe to withdraw 
tlie human mind from political action. As soon ns it 
ceases to act, it theorises mo.st dangerously. The German 
school, protending not to care for politics — indeed, to 
uttcarly despise them — so ■undermined the foundations 
of society, that aU the German Governments, nn.snp- 
ported by principles or habits capable of resistance, 
fell at one moment, and under one blow. 

A thousand kind regards to yon and yours. 
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TO LORD HATHERTOir. 

Tocquevillc, August 7, 1867. 

I tried in vain to see you, my lord, the day that I 
left London. Luckily I foimd Lady Hatherton at home ; 
I could thank her for all the kindness wliich you both 
showed to me, during my most instructive and most 
agreeable residence in London. No portion of it 
pleased me more than our little excursion to Teddesley. 
Your kindness made me feel as if we had been Mends 
lor twenty years. 

You may easily believe that Madame de ToegueviUe 
and I are much tempted to accept your pressing invita- 
tion to visit you this year or the next. But great as the 
temptation is, I doubt the possibility of our yielding to 
it. We are at work on our pleasure-grounds, and no one 
knows better than your lordship the attraction of such 
an employment, and the difficulty .of escaping from it. 
Our visit must, I fear, be delayed, but we hope not to be 
deprived of the pleasmu of seeing you in the meantime. 
My wife begs to repeat to Lady Hatherton the delight 
which we should feel iu receiving you under our roof. 
She would find here the rusticity of ancient France, 
but, at the same time, hosts so happy in receiving her, 
that she would, I think, tolerate its inconveniences. I 
hope, too, my lord, that though you live in a large 
domain, you are not incapable of being interested by a 
very small one, and tliat in our walks you would give 
me good advice for my garden and for my farm. 

Let me flatter myself that these hopes will be ful- 
filled next summer. I wish that I might rely on you. 
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A yaclit would bring you to us iu eight or teu hours. 
It would be rather a party of pleasure than a voyage. 

TO MRS. HOLLOND. 

Tooqusville, August 9, 1857. 

Tlie toTOut by which I was carried away in London, 
and the suddenness of my departure, defeated, Madame, 
to ray great regret, my intention of taking leave of 
you. Eut the copy which you gave me of your book is 
a recollection which can never be effaced. I brought it 
to this place, and Madame de Tocqueville and I have 
been macliug it with great delight. It fulfilled as a 
whole the expectations raised in me by the first hundred 
pages. Your narrative is meat attractive, above all, from 
its simplicity — a merit rare, and pecuhaily aiipropriate 
to your subject. The jiainter forgets herself in her 
lucture. The judgments are sober, moderate, and just ; 
without ambition or affectation. Tour book pleased and 
interested us from the first page to the last ; and you 
bestowed upon us an inteUectual enjoyment which left 
a salutary moral effect. These were, I believe, your 
objects, and you have attained them perfectly. 

"What you say of Ohanning’s reserved address explains 
my impression on my visit to him in 1831, at Eoston. 

I thought him cold. I had been excited by his wiitings, 
but his conversation froze me. I was somewhat dis- 
pleased, and never returned, and now regret my lost 
opportunity.,. But I knew well the Tuokermans whom 
you so well describe. Mr. Tuckeriuan and I were 
brought together by our common interest in prisons. 
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The attractiveness of his atlmirahle character made me 
see him fref^uently. TVhal straek me as peculiarly 
loveable was not so ranch the immense good that ho 
did, nor the labour which he underwent for that pm’- 
pose, as the pleasure which he took in this sacred em- 
ployment, and the frankness with which he expressed 
that pleasure. I remember liis sa5’ing, “If God will 

allow me to coutiime to reside near Street (the 

poorest in Eoston), and pass there a part of every day, I 
ask for nothing more ; I shall be perfectly happy.” 

You have struck me by your vivid picture of oue of 
the finest of Channing’s moral and inteUoctual features. 
Though Chnnning, from his lofty point of view, looked 
calmly on the character and the destiny of the .whole 
human race, he considered gi’oatne.s.s to depend upon 
the individual man. It was the imlividual whom he 
wished to see great, independent, noble, and free. 
Though some of his notions might have led him to 
exaggerate the importance of human societies, no one 
supported or honoured more man as an individual — 
a most useful and instructive example to this gene- 
ration, which is always tempted to magnify man not as 
an individual, hut as a mere bit of a social maebina 
The end of my paper teUs me that I have abeady 
been too long. Ecmember me to Mr. HoUond, and accept 
my thanks for the pleasure which you have given to me. 

TO M, J. J. AilPiBE. 

TooqueTille, August 9, 1857. 

I write to you, my dear friend, with no object, except 
to teU you om’ news, and to ask for yours. Not that 
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I am anxious about you. You seem to mo to be plunged 
in all the deliglits of Oapna, except tliat you do iiot let 
them enervate j'ou. To live with friends in a x)retty 
viUa in Upper Italy, and write in view of the Lake 
of Como and the Alps, is a most luxurious manner 
of working. 

We weU understand the difficulty of dragging you 
from this retreat to our Hj'xterborean country, and we 
make only two conditions. One, that you come before 
the end of September, that yon may not jump suddenly 
from your summer to our winter ; the other, that you do 
not run away too soon. I am trying to induce the 
Lomeuies to meet you. We have endeavoured by every 
means to persuade them to come, and I trust that we 
shall succeed. 

I am not yet writing steadily, but I hope that I am 
getting into the humour, and that I shall also work 
efficiently. T jxidge from the disquiet and uneasiness 
which my barrenness gives to me, and from my anxiety, 
vague, but eager, to be again productive. 

I want to get the machine in motion. Yours is 
always at work. I would to God that I resembled you. 
Nothing is more capricious or restive than my mind, 
and, unfortunately, I cannot say to it, as Tiu’enne did 
to his body, " You ti-emble, carcass, but I shall take 
you into places which you will like atiU less.” I am 
very impatient to see your Offisar with its last embel- 
lishments, to know what is the book which you allude 
to without telling me what it is Klee, and above aU to 
embrace you, and to talk to you about everything. 

. India employs aU our thoughts here, and, I suppose. 
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everjnvhere; for no man under the sun can he indifferent 
to events Avhieh affect so much the destinies of the human 
race. I ex^jcct England to triumph, and to regain her 
empire. In the meantime she is in the state of a lobster 
changing its shell At every other time it is invulnerable 
— at that instant the smallest fish may wound it. England 
has not merely to reconquer India, she must change its 
form of government ; and wlule she is doing so, she must 
be at peace everywhere elsa I foresee, therefore, as one 
of the first consequences, a greater warmth of friendship 
between her cabinet and ours. Her resirect for orrr 
Government will return in proportion as she wants us. 

TO THE SAME. 

Tocrineville, August 28, 1857. 

Though it is long since I heard from you, my dear 
friend, I suppose that you are still on the shores of your 
lake, and I write only to tell you some news of which 
you would be sorry to be ignorant. 

Coroelle tells us that ho, wife, and children, will be 
here about the 8th or 9th of September, and stay with 
us a fortnight. Luckily, the visit of these excellent 
fiiends coincides with that of the Lom^nies; and if yours 
could be added, for at least a part of the time, the 
pleasure of “ Hote ” and “ Hdtes " (for in Eronch we are 
absurd enough to give the same appellation to the 
visitor and to the visiterZ) would be complete. 

I say this to infomr yorr, not to press you. I know that 
when one has finished one’s arrangements, mapped out 
one’s route, and made one’s engagements, it is difficult 
to extemporise a change. So I shah forgive you, if you 
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do not come. Eut ynii will allow mo to lie (iiicLniitud if 
you do come. This, however, you know to be at all 
times my feeling. 

We have had splendid weather for three months, 
whicli I only half enjoy, fearing that it imiilio.s an 
autninnal deluge. Happily the weather, in .spite of its 
reputation for inconstancy, doe.s not rush, like man, 
inevitably, from extreme to extreme : a dry .summer is 
sometime.s followed by a dry winter. 

We take in tlic Rexue dea Raiix Mondea, and have 
read, therefore, and with the utmost plea.snrc, your 
last article on the history of Eome. It is wonderful that 
you can treat so long the same subject, and in the same 
form (which is unavoidahle, since you trace the history 
of Home only by it.s ruins), with unabated vigour, 
without fatiguing yourself or your reader, who derives 
always the .same pleasure, instruction, interest, and 
amusement, from your pages. It is a literary tour de 
force, and requires aU your peculiar strength and ver- 
satility. I am eager to see what you have to show 
ns, and what, without describing it, you promise us. 
My wife and I are puzzling ourselves with guesses. 

TO M. FBESLON. 

Tooi].uevillo, Septam'bo]- 11, 1857. 

Your friendship makes you anxious as to the in- 
ferences which I shall draw from my long study of the 
Involution. You fear that I shall end by despair of 
the future. 

It is true that I have often to stiaiggle against it, I 
own that I cannot see how, with such a past history 
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and witli such results, -we sLall ever create jierruaneut 
iiistitirtions, 'willi 'w'hicli you or I can Le satisfied. I 
confess tluit ruy iualiility to find a remedy for sneli 
inveterate evils tlirows me sometimes into a dark de- 
si^ondency as to politics wMcli can lead to no good. 

But I can assure you that, in the first place, I am 
resolved to fight with all my strength against tins me- 
lancholy j and secondly, tliat I am certain that the black 
horizon which hounds om* view conceals something far 
better beyond it. Society with us i.s tired — exhausted, 
if yon choose to say so — ^hnt not worn unt. It is sick, 
hut its constitution is strong. I do not believe that we 
are to he compared t(t the Eomans. "Wo have Chris- 
tianity, modern knowledge, energy, though latent ; wo 
have no slaves ; we belong to one country.. Tu nU these 
things we differ. We no more rosemblc the Eonians of 
the ago of Augustus, of whom we hear so much, than we 
resembled twenty-five yeai's ago the English of ICSS, 
though there was some resemblance in the two Eevo- 
lutions, and though Louis Piulippe seemed to he the 
ghost of William the TMrd. Nothing is more deceitful 
than historical resemblances. No ; we shall have some- 
thing better than Lome under the Caisars ; and because 
I see no such da’wn, I do not believe that we have sunk 
into a similar night. 

Observe, too, that I do not blame the destraction of 
the ancien riffwie, but the mode of destraction. I am 
not opposed to democracies. They may be great, they 
may he in accordance 171111 the will of Crod, if they he 
free. IVhat saddens mo is, not that our society is demo- 
cratic, hut that the vice*-’, which we have inherited and 
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acquired make it so difficult for us to obtain or to keep 
well-regulated liberty. And I know notlung so miser- 
able as a democracy mthout liberty. 

Suck is the state of mj’- mind on these matters. I do 
not fear that it uill give a mischievous colour to my 
book. Believe me when I assure you that all my efforts 
will be to raise men, not to depress them. But I must 
preserve my identity. Only feelings and ojrinions that 
belong to the very depths of the soul have the vigour 
and the warmth which rouse and stimulate the reader. 
A writer must beware of weakening the strength of his 
thoughts, above all in their first expression. I am far 
from the end of my work, and of course my friends will 
see it and judge it before the public does. What will 
it be ? Eeally I cannot telL 

TO THE COMTESSE DE CIECOUET. 

Tocqueville, September 24, 1867. 

Ton were right in sujrposing, Madame, that I must be 
deeply grieved by the death of Madame Swetchina I 
did not expect it to be so sudden — such was not the im- 
pression produced on me by my last news of her, thraugh 
M de Circourt. Hope, in fact, I could not have, after 
my conversations with M. Eayer; hut, without believing 
in her recovery, I cherished an expectation of seeing 
once again a person for whom I had a sincere affection 
and a deep respect — a union raiur than is generally 
supposed. I do not think that I ever met with truer, 
and, therefore, greater virtue, and I certainly never 
met with any that was more attractive. She was a 
happy mixture of the highest and the most endearing 
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qualities, so hanuoniously combined, that your admira- 
tion did not prevent your being at your ease and 
amused. "Wliere shall I find again so much sym- 
patliy Avdth others, so excitable a sensibility, a kindness 
so effectual, srich quickness of apprehension and of 
feeling, and such a passionate love of truth — a quality 
very different from mere veracity, and very superior to 
it ? Earely does Ood create anything so charming, and 
still more rarely does He make goodness so attractive. 

I am truly grieved by what you tell me of Madame 
de Eauzan. She must be struck down. To lose an only 
son so suddenly and so prematurely ! If you write to 
Thil, mention me, and my sincere sympathy with their 
sorrows. 


TO LADY THERESA LEWIS. 

Tocqnerille, October IS, 1857'. 

I must thank you immediately, Madame, for your 
interesting letter. India fills our thoughts at Toeque- 
villc almost as much as it does yours in Loudon. My 
wife often talks of it, and is always thinking of it. 
A mail has sometimes spoilt her rest for a night, yet 
happily she has not a relation or an intimate friend in 
Bengal But though her marriage makes her French 
by law, she has remained in her affections, her habits, 
and her ideas, thoroughly English. As for me, nothing 
in the world interests me more than the destiny of your 
great nation. You may tliink, therefore, how anxiously 
we read all that you told us of the East. I recognised at 
once the habitual clearness and the sagacity of your 
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mind. I tliiiik, witli yoti, that there vaa more of acci- 
dent ill the iusurroction than was at first supposed; and 
also, that tlie principal effect of the accident was to 
throw li"ht on the aeneral causes, and to accelerate 
tlieir action. Piirbaxia I attach rather less impoitance 
than you do to the accidents, and more to the general 
causes, which you point out so well. I will venture to 
add to them one more. 

England, the only civilized nation which has retained 
an aristocratic government, is forced, strangely enough, 
to destroy or degrade aristocracy in all her dependencies. 
It is the business of every master, native or foreign, 
Eor a hundred years you liave been doing this in India, 
prudently hut perseveringly. You liave spared the 
native princes and higher classes, as much as was con- 
sistent with your domination. But you have been 
constantly employed in stoaitening, weakening, or de- 
.stroying, some of the foreign if not hostile sovereignties 
which were inclosed in your territories, without heing 
actually your subjects. 

It seems to me that the time has come, when all 
these princes, indeed, all the higher classes, have seen 
(you yourselves almost telling them so) that they are 
to be reduced to the general level. It is only a question 
of time. One falls to-day, another will fall to-morrow. 
They have experience and intelligence enough to see 
this, and strength enough to hope that they can resist 
it. This is the ciitical period for an empme hlce yours. 
But it is a matter of astonishment and congratulation 
i hat no man superior to the present wretched insurgents 
has been able to make use of this feeling. I beheve 
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tliat if such a man liad shouTi himself, you would have 
seen all the little princes and dominant races of Northern 
India march at once against you, instead of remaining, 
in general, mere spectators. 

I venture, also, to differ from you when you say that 
England would not ho weakened hy the los.s of India, 
and that only a heroic vanity leads you to keep it, 
Many enlightened EugUshmen have said this to me. I 
never could agree with them. 

It is true that, as a niei-e question of money and of 
physical strength, India coats more than it brings in — 
that it forces you to make distant exertions, which may 
paral^'se your force when most wanted near home. I 
admit all this. Perhaps you had better have hanged 
Clive, instead of makiug him a peer. StiU I think 
that the loss of India would greatly lower the position 
of England. I could give many reasons. I shaU. he 
satisfied with one. 

Nothing under the sun is so wonderful as the conquest, 
and still more the government, of India hy tho English. 
Nothing so fixes the eyes of mankind on the little 
island of which the Greeks never heard even the name. 
Do you heheve, Madame,'tlmt a nation, after having filled 
this vast place in the imagination of tho whole human 
race, can safely withdraw from it 1 I do not. I believe 
that England obeys an instinct, not only heroic, hut wise 
when, abeady possessing India, she resolves at any price 
whatever to keep it I add, that I am convinced that 
she will keep it, though, perhaps, on less favourable 
conditions. 

I am siu’e that you agree mth mo in wishing that her 

VOT,. TT. E V 
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victoiy may sliow as few tracc.s as pos.sil)le of the 
revengeful pa.ssions wliich she cannot hut feel. The 
civilized world is uow with her. She is pitied and 
admired. hTothing would he easier' than, hy pushing 
repression too far, to reverse this sympathy. I see 
already .symptoms of a change. You have, undoubtedly, 
to deal with savages, whose harharity • surpasses all 
known limits; you have witnessed in India horrors 
from which the human imagination recoils. But your 
title to govern these savages is, that you are hotter 
than they are. You ought to punish them, not to 
imitate them. Y'ou would imitate them if, for instance, 
you were to massacre the whole population of Delhi. 
And this has been proposed, though many of the' inhahi- 
tants of Delhi were themselves pillaged and oppressed 
by your enemies. 

Dorgivo my warmth. I love too passionately the 
glon' of England, which is that of liberty, not to desire 
eagerly that she should he as great in her victory as she 
has been up to tliis time in her battle ; and I feel that 
aU who wield power or influence ought to labour in 
concert for this purposn 

I have only one fault to find with your letter, 
Madame, and it is no small one. You write moat 
interestingly on politics, and say not a word of youi-solf 
or of your family. Do you suppose that politics are all 
that I care about in England? 

I should have liked to know why you are in London, 
and for how long ? what is become of Sir George ? and 
of your children, who treated me as an old friend? 

I should have liked, too, to hear of Lord Clarendon, 
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■whom I remember so agreeably. On all these important 
points you are dumb, and I complain. 

I ought to linisli this endless letter ; but I must add, 
what you will be glad to hear, that your Queen, short as 
was her visit, cliarmed the people of Cherbourg. This 
is not a mere compliment. Her ginciousness and 
simplicity so gained the hearts of our good Normans, 
that, in his emotion, the editor of the local newspaper, 
(a bettor organ of the popular feeling than courtier), 
printed in his paper that even the Emperor was never 
better received. 


TO M. FBESLON. 

TocquevUle, Noveinber 6, 1867. 

A thousand thanks, my dear Mend, for your two 
letters. Tou may well believe that the second gave me 
much pain. I do not know whether anything was loft 
for Cavaignac to do ; but there was a great charm in 
Ms elevation of character. It is sad to see him so sud- 
denly disappear. He was the only great figure on the 
dark canvas of 1848 ; and he will remain great in 
history. In fact, eveiy year — ^almost every month — sees 
the extinction in obscurity of those who once were 
illustrious. • They are not replaced. We are sinking 
gradually into general mediocrity. All who were 
known, or deserved to be known, disappear ; and 
wbere is the new man from whom we have to hope 
anything in science, in art, in literature, or in politics ? 
Set biTu before me, and I will confess that I am an old, 
Ul-natuTcd critic. It is painful to belong to such times, 
if you desire anything besides a life of mere comfort. 
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Wliy did you tell me, iu your former letter, that 
you would Lave written to me from the country, if you 
had not feared thing me by an account of the hooks you 
read, and the subjects which interest you? 

Ton ought to know that one of your greatest merits, 
and you have many others, is, that you are a conversing 
friend. The others say little or say nothing. The 
weight of lead, which oppresae.s us, crushes the spirit 
of conversation even among those whose minds arc 
fullest of ideas, and with whom one would most like 
to exchange them. Their aftieetion remains ; but, like 
old lovers, they find nothing to say. The elasticity of 
your mind struggles against tlie weight wliich depresses 
every one else. You stiU feel an interest in general 
subjects ; you Hko to talk, you are excited even when 
you think of them. All the others are advocates, 
or judges, or farmers, or soldiers, caring for nothing, 
and not wishing to care for anything, except their own 
little matters of business. With a few exceptions, we 
have come out of this revolution like labourers, who 
leave the field hanging their heads, worn out by the 
day’s work, thinking of nothing but to get home, get 
their supper, and get to bed. 

Write to me, then, every thing that comes into your 
head, and be sure that every sparkle of life which you 
can throw into the darkness of this death will be the 
greatest delight of which I am now susceptible. 

I am beginning again to be tolerably diligent. A 
thousand kind regards. 
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TO M. GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. 

Tocqnaville, November 20, 18.^7. 

All this indisposes me to my work. Often I should 
have ahandoued it, if the want of some really useful 
employment did not soon make me miserahle. This 
want forces me hack to it after I have been dviven from 
it by despair. To the troubled state of my mind is 
to be added the intrinsic difficulty of the subject. To 
treat it with novelty seems an absurd attempt, yet I 
cannot repeat the common-places which we have heard 
ever since we were children. Even before I had tired the 
reader, I should be tired to death myself. Besides, I must 
mix ideas with facts, tell enough of the latter to make the 
former intcdligible, to make the reader feel their im- 
portance, and do all this without writing a histoi^’, 
properly so called. I sometimes ask myself, and with 
some doubt, Can all this be done t I think that I dis- 
cern the object which I wish to paint, but the light is so 
uncertain that its features escaiie me. 

In your letter before last, you describe weU the man- 
ner in which the little occupations of the country take 
possession of one’s life, and fill it till it can hold nothing 
else. To a certoia degree I feel this, and I am sur- 
prised sometimes at the amusement which I feel in 
these small details, and at the importance which I 
attach to things wliich really have scarcely any. To 
think about the French Eovolution requires an effort ; 
one’s thoughts flow easily when their subject is how to 
make a sheep-fold or build a stable. But I know 
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myself; my incurable rcstlessne.ss, and the cliange- 
aldeness of my feelings too well, to think that mere 
country life and country employments would satisfy me. 

As for you, do not taUc to me of being sad. You have 
no right to be so when you have such a son. I saw 
him the other day, for an instant, at Sainte Barbe. I 
fell into the sin of envy. His person is as distinguished 
as his mind. It is impossible to be more intelligent, 
more affectionate, more noble in ideas or in feelings. 
I understand your anxiety as to his choice of a profes- 
sion. After all, I envy you your anxietj^. You do not 
know what it is to grow old in solitude. The happiness 
of my married life thus becomes itself a source of pain. 
It is terrible to feel that only one single being attaches 
me to life, and to consider what interest this world would 
have left for me if I lost her. 


TO N. W. SENIOR, ESQ. 

Tocqoevillo, November 15, 1867. 

I am somewhat angry with you, my dear Senior, 
for not having yet given us your nervs.* It is treating 
our friendship unfairly. I have not written to you 
because I doubted your following exactly your intended 
route, but I write to you at Athens, as I think that you 
must now be there. Your travels will he curious and 
instructive. 

AVhat say you of our friends the Turks ? "Was it worth 
while to spend so much money and to shed so much 
blood in order to retain in Europe savages who are ill 


♦ Mr, Senior w « 't time in tlje *1 ' 
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di-sgiiised as civilized men ? I am impatient to talk to 
3’^ou, and almost equallj’' so to read you. 

I shall have Little to teU you ; I have not stirred from 
home since I left England, and am leading the life of a 
gentleman farmer — a life which pleases me more and more 
every day, and would really make me happy, if my wife 
were not suUering from an obstinate neuralgic affection in 
the face. I fear that she may have to go to some mineral 
waters, which she would be sorry to do, for, as you 
know, she hates travelling, and does no jirstice to the 
reputation for wandering possessed by the English race. 

I can tell j'ou nothing on politics winch you wiU not 
find in the newspapers. 

As for India, you are out, not perhaps of your 
difficulties, but of your greatest dangers. This affair, 
and that of the Crimea, .show how little sympathy there 
is for England abroad. There was everything to interest 
us in your success — similarity of race, of religion, and 
of civilization. Your loss of India would have seiwed 
no cause hut that of barbarism. Yet I venture to affirm 
that the whole Continent, thougli it detested the cruelties 
of your enemies, did not wish you to triumph. 

Much of this is, without doubt, to he attributed 
to the evil passions which make men always desire 
the fall of the prosperous and the strong. But much 
belongs to a less dishonourable cause — to the con- 
viction of all nations that England considers them 
only with reference to her own greatness ; that she 
has less sympathy than any other modem nation ; that 
she never notices what passes among foreigners, what 
they think, feel, suffer, or do, hut with relation to the 
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use ■which Englaml can make of their actions, their 
sufferings, their feelings, or their thoughts ; and that 
when she seems mo.st to care for them she really 
cares only for herself. All thi.s is exaggerated, hut 
not without truth. 

Kindest regards from us both to you and to IMrs. 
Senior. 


TO LOED HATHEETON. 

Tocqueville, November 27, 1867. 

I received, not long ago, my Lord, a letter from our 
friend Sumner, dated from Teddesley. He tells me ho'w 
kindly yon talked of me. I write partly to thank yon 
and partly to ask for your news — not as a mere form, 
for they will interest mo sincerely. T am full of grateful 
recollection of your simple and cordial hospitality, and 
I think I told you before that our httlc excursion 
to Teddesley dwells in my memory as one of the 
pleasantest episodes in my English tour. Writing to 
yon recalls vividly the time passed •svith you so use- 
fully and so agreeably. 

Many thanks for your agricultnral infiarmation. My 
farming is on a very smaU scale, and yet it occupies me 
considerahly. AH my estate is let, except some home 
meadows, -which supply me hay and pasture. But 
this is enough to give me great interest in agriculture, 
and to amuse my solituda My daily life is almost 
equally divided ; in the forenoon I am an author, in 
the afternoon a peasant. I never forget my fields for 
my hooks ; but when I am among my hooks, 1 often 
think of my fields. The evening brings my wife and 
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me togctlier, before n. brigivt fire in a great ancient fire- 
place, round rrhich many generations of my ancestors 
have Silt. There we read our favomite books, and the 
time flies. Ton know that our country liabits differ 
from yours. "We receive our Mends in summer, and 
are alone in tbe winter. 

Yet we are not too much estranged from tlie world to 
follow its events with attentive curiosity. Tbe scenes of 
India have excited us in the Towers of Tocqueville. 
I never doubted your triumph, which is that of 
Christianity and of civilization. I believe, too, that the 
shock will be salutary, and that your empire in India 
will rest on a firmer basis. But that will require a 
larger mUitaiy force. Tliis appears to me tO' be the 
worst cousoquence of the rebellioa It seems to me 
that yon must gradually be forced on maintaining a 
large standing army. I regret it, but I believe that you 
will he driven on it hy irre.sistible causes. 

I once collected mateidals for a work on British India, 
an attempt which I have long given up. I must have 
gorro thither irr order to understarrd my subject. 

The impression left on me by tliis study was- that 
England, though ruling over these populations for a 
century, had not done for them what uright have been 
expected from her institutions and her iuteUigonce. It 
seemed to me that she had been satisfied with assuming 
the place of the nativo sovereigns, and airplyiug, with 
more justice, mildness, and intelligence, the same mode 
of government. More was to have been Iroped from her. 
I trust that these events will throw light on Indian 
affairs, and attract and fix on them the attention of the 
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•whole nation. It is the part of your arliuinistration 
which, till now, has been least known to others, and, 
indeed, to j'^ourselves. It is for this reason, especially, 
that I wish to sec the Company abolished, and the 
administration of this vast country brought under the 
eyes of Parliament and of the public. Then you will 
feel that your task is not merely to i-ule India, but also 
to civilize it — two things most closely connected. 


TO M. J. J. AMPERE. 

Tocqueville, January 1, 1858. 

I follow the old custom, my dear friend, of -wishing 
you a happy new year. Few will do it more cordially 
or more disinterestedly than I, for I earnestly desire 
yonr happiness, even if you should seek it at a distance. 

This brings me to the subject of your letter of the 
12th of December. It gave me some pain, which you 
must forgive ; it proved that a great change had taken 
place in your life, and that it wiU be long before -we shall 
see you here, except occasionally. Henceforth Home is 
yonr centre. We are on the outer circumference. This 
is the had part of the story; you must aUo-w us to 
regret it. The good part is, that, after all, you lead the 
life which you have chosen, which pleases you, and, 
indeed, has much to please — ^the society of on amiahlo 
and distinguished family, whose habits are agreeable to 
you, without tying you do-wn too much, and, above all, 
Rome fox a residence. This is oni consolation in your 
absence. Onr friendship is strong enough to reflect on 
all this with great pleasure: if you do not forget us, and 
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I am sure that you ■will not, we hold that we ought to ho 
contented. Btay, then, in Italy as long as you think 
fit, without fearing that our affection may cool, and 
when you return to us, which I am sure that you will 
do as soon as you can, you will find ready what our 
seiwants call “ M. Amphro’s room.” You will find, too, 
what is better than the best room — friends delighted to 
have you, -without endeavouring to detain you. 

Believe all this, and think of us 

TO HEIfEY REEVE, ESQ. 

Tocqucvilla, January 30, 1858, 

I should have thanked you sooner, my dear friend, 
for the last number of the Edinlurgh, but, like the rest 
of the world, I have been attacked by influenza. The 
quiet to which it condemned me, and condemns me still 
— for it is not quite cured — gave me leisuie to read the 
whole, except the last article, ■which I have not yet begun. 
It has interested and instructed me. The historical 
fragment on Mr. Addington’s administration, and the 
last years of Mr. Pitt, pleased me much. All the cha- 
racteristics of our friend Le-wis are in it — the clearness, 
the precision, the accuracy of detail observable in the 
work of a first-rate engraver, faitliful to his model. 
This mode of representing a man so considerable as 
Pitt, and so important a period, is most valuable, and I 
hope that Lewis will perfonn his promise of carrying 
on the subject in a subsequent number. Pray, when 
you see Lewis, teU. him that I read^ it with infinite 
delight. Give him ouc kindest regards, and describe to 
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him otir roveroiice for a Ohaiicellor of the Exchequer 
■who, while he lias to manage the finauces of England 
during a Chiuese war aud an Indian rebellion, finds 
lime and ideas suAicientlj' at his disposal to nn-ite 
excellent historical articles. Pray du not forget me 
when yon see Lady Theresa. 

I now come to your own article, which I sincerely 
think I)}’’ far the most important in the whole number.* 
Nothing written on that subject has so much interested 
and struck me. The subject is too great for a single 
article. Much, therefore, is wanting in yours. Many 
quostioms, and considerable questions, are not brought 
forward. Tlie p(Jsition occupied by the Beview, which is 
not a collection of historical essays, but one of the great 
organs of a political party, and also the nature of tlie 
subject itself, imposed restrictions on you, which forbad 
your examining narrowly the past government of India, 
or clearly predicting the government that is to come. 
Toni- object was merely to expose the general and 
habitual state of this immense dependency, and on this 
you have taught me much, and made me reflect much. 
This may not appear to you great praise. Though I 
have studied India more than most Frenchmen, I know 
much less of it than the Englishmen who have really 
turned their attention to itj but 1 believe that they 
are few, and that the English public must have recived 
from your article an impression similar to mine. 

You have explained to me one important truth among 
others, ■with respect to which my ideas were confused : 
the difficulty of increasing your Indian income, and 

* On Tnil»' 
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the peculiar nature of the land revenue, vliicli is ra^ 
ther a rent than a tax. I Icncu' that your revenue 
arose only from direct taxes, or monopolies ; hut I was 
not avare of the diflicnlty of raising a revenue hy any 
other means — a diifictilty which renders your income 
more huithensome and more precarious. The large num- 
ber of military men, irneonneeted with the Government, 
is also an important fact, of wliich I knew little. I never 
had appreciated it. To tell j'ou all that your article 
sugge.stcd to me would require not a letter, hut a long 
conversation, or a volume. I have covered it with 
pencil marks. 

One of my great doubts respects the advantage of 
introducing an European population. Even if po.ssib]e, 
I think it so dangerous that I am inclined to renew the 
old prohibition of purchases by Europeans. My prin- 
ciple is yours, that Hindostan cannot be kept against 
the will of the Hindoos. How I have always found 
that when not European rulers, but European settlers 
have been introduced iuto the imperfectly civilized 
populations of the other quarters of the glohe, the real 
or affected superiority of the strangers has so wounded 
the interests and the vanity of the natives, that it has 
been more hateful than any real political oppression 
would have been. If thi,s Im true as to almost all the 
European races, it is peculiarly the case as to the 
English race, the mo.st ingenious in turning to its own 
advantage the capahililies of a country ; the least so- 
ciable, the most reseiwed, and (I may say, since this 
fault is intimately allied with some noble qualities), 
the proudest of the Euinpean races. AVhen I thinlc 
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over all that you have done for your native army, its 
discipline, its high pay, its pensions, and its many indul- 
gences, I feel that no auxUiary army was ever so well, 
so niaguificeutly treated as that which has committed all 
these horrors. But, without having visited India, I can 
affirm that no European officer ever held himself so 
idoof as yours docs from his Asiatic soldiers, was less 
acceptable to them, less one of their comrades, even 
with respect to tlioso who wore the same epaulette. 
Though companions in’ arms, they were so separated by 
diSerences of civilization and race, that they felt that 
they were not only not et^uals, but not fellow-creatures. 

I believe that a searching examination will show that 
this was the real cause of the revolt of the Indian army. 
Many secondary causes assisted, but this was the grand 
one. These horrible events were not a resistance to op- 
pression, but a rising of barbarism against prida 

TO SIR JAMBS STEPHEN. 

Tooqaeville, February 14, 1858. 

Sir. 

Allow me to express the pleasure with which I Imve 
just read your "lectm’es on the History of Eranco.’’ 

I do not believe that I ever foimd in a foreign book 
such knowledge of the details of our history, or so clear 
a comprehension of our ideas, of our laws, and of our 
habits. I admire, too, the impartieility which raises you 
above national prejudices, and allows you to appreciate 
all that is good and great in another country, ardently 
attached as you evidently are to your own. 

I win not say that I thoroughly admit all your facts 
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or all your inferences. Let me observe tliat after Laving 
combated, forcibly and justly, Tvliat yon call the Patalist 
Scliool, you lean towards its doctriuesi when, towards 
tbe end of your work, you attach such decisive import- 
ance to race, and attribute the freedom of the English 
principally to their Teutonic blood. I could raise many 
objections to this, but I had rather dwell on the many 
opinions which I am happy enough to hold in common 
with you. 

I iiassed six weeks last summer in England- If I had 
then at that time read your work I should have gone 
to Camhridge, pressed as I was for time, to seek your 
acquaintance. I trust that this opportrmity may return. 
If you ever travel in France, pray keep in mind the 
pleasure which I should have in receiving you. Madame 
de Tocqueville is English, and would be charmed to 
meet so distinguished a countiyman. My property, 
from which I write, is about fifteen miles from Cher- 
bourg. I live hero when I am not in Paris — that is for 
eight or nine months in every year. If a residence in a 
remote part of France, among a mal population little 
known to foreigners, can interest you, I repeat that 
we ofler to you most cordially our ho.spitality. 

I infer, from a kind notice of me in your third edition, 
that you have not seen my last work. I, therafore, send 
it to you. 

TO N. W. SENIOR, ESQ. 

TooqueTille, Februaiy li. 1858. 

I was delighted, my dear Senior, to receive a letter 
from you dated Marseilles. You are right in lemaiumg 
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till spring in the fiontli. "We trust to meet yon in Paris 
in Jlni’ch. 

I say no more, for I cannot ■\vrite to yon on n^hat 
would most interest you — French politics. Much is to 
he said (jn them ; hut you rrill understand my silence if 
you study oui- new law of Public Safety, and rememher 
who is the new Home Minister.* For the first time in 
French liisfajiy has such a post been filled by a general 
— and what a general ! 

I defer, therefore, until we meet, tlie expansion of 
feelings and opinions which cannot be safely transmitted 
through the post, and only repeat how eager I am for 
our meeting. 

Kind regards to Mrs. Senior. 

TO LORD HATHERTOK. 

March 6, 1858. 

I have long wished to write to yon, ray Lord, but I 
feared that I might trouble you. Your letter, therefore, 
was especially welcome. 

Many thaulcs, also, for your offer of the Edinburgh, 
Beview. Peeve has the kindness to send it to me regu- 
larly, and I often derive considerable instruction from 
it. I was much straek by the article to wliich you 
refer, and I am proud to lind that you agree mth me in 
thinking that it would bo impossible to convey fuller 
information as to Indian affairs. 

One of Peeve’s proposals has raised in my mind 
doubts, wliioh I have expressed to him. Peeve thbdfs 


* General Espinaase. 
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that the two races might be brought together, and a 
Christian civilization promoted by the establishment of 
Enropeaas in India. I fear that these effects u’ould not be 
produced. I have alway.s seen such a measure followed 
by opposite results. A race, inferior by natrire or by 
education, can tolerate the government of a superior 
race. The only sensible effects of this superiority are 
good ; if the government manages well, it may he pre- 
ferred oven to that of the native princes ; but a private 
individual, more civihzed, more rich, more clever, and 
more influential than his native neighhoui's, is always an 
object of hatred and of envy. Government by foreigners 
is opposed only to national feehugs, which are weak- 
The foreign settler injures, or appears to injure, in a 
thousand ways, private interests, wliich arc strong. He 
is supposed always to use his suporiority, his knowledge, 
his wealth, and his influence, for the purpose of growing 
rich at the expense of his neighbours. These little 
personal hatreds swell the national hatred. I have no 
doubt that in Algeria the Arabs and the Kahylos 
dislike the presence of our settlers mnoh more than 
that of our soldiers. 

Eeeve says truly, that your great object in India is to 
diffuse Christian civilization ; but this is the business 
of the Government, not of individuals. If the govern- 
ment applies more and more to India the general prin- 
ciples which have rendered Europe rich and enlightened, 
it will gradually attract the Hindoos, by showing to 
them the advantages of our civilization. I fear that the 
contact of European settlers will only increase their 
prejudices and their repugnance. Adieu ! my lord. 

yon. IT. r i' 
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Yonr corre,spondence, if it does not give j^ou too mucli 
trouble, gives me very great pleasure. Eemember me 
to Lady Hatherton, and believe in my sincere regard. 

TO HENRY REEVE, ESQ. 

Tocqueville, March 23, 1858. 

I am Sony, my dear friend, to lose the hope of seeing 
you this spring, but I feel your reasons. 

I am employing my leisure profitably by reading 
again, and with increased attention, Grote’s “ Histoiy." 
It is a much pfreater work than I at first supposed 
it to be. Hot that it is written with the art which 
so eminently distinguishes Macaulay : the want of 
this art may prevent its general popularity, but it is 
a work which wiU not perish, and which cannot well 
be added to. The learning is immense, and sound. 
Institutions, men, and facts, are shown and appreciated 
with great political experience, and this is a rare element 
in the works of learned historians. The modern feelings 
which inspire the narrator of the events of 3,000 years 
ago, reanimate tlie dead. The author, when he defends 
his friends, and attacks his enemies, of the hundredth 
Olympiad, illustrates their actions and their thoughts 
with as much honesty as sagacity. I could not have 
supposed that so old a history could have excited so 
vivid an interest. 

I expect to find in Paris the first of aU conversers, 
our Mend Senior, charged, like a forty-eight pounder, 
with all the news of the East and of the West, and 
ready to explode, to the great pleasure of his friends. 
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His travels in the East must have addefl most instructive 
matter to his journal. My paper is at an end. 

TO M. EEESLON. 

Tocquevillo, 'March 5, 186S. 

I shotdd have thanked you sooner, my dear friend, 
for two most agreeable letters, if I had not been suffer- 
ing for the last fortnight under a return of influenza. 
This little disorder attacked me slightly six weeks ago. 
I returned to my ordinary habits before I had (piite got 
rid of it.' An imprudent exposm'e to the icy rvinds 
which have afflicted our coast during the last three 
weeks, caused a relapse not serious, for I had no fever, 
but bad enough to make me very unwell, and it still 
forces mo to remain at home, to my extreme disgust, 
for I had become a denizen, not indeed of the forest, 
but of the meadow and the fallow. 

You cannot conceive the awful magnificence of an 
equinoctial north-easter on our coasts. All nature is 
convulsed, the strongest dwellings shake, and great 
birds are seen pursuing their tenified flight through 
the heavens. When I am well this spectacle gives me 
passionate deHght. How it seems to me melancholy. 
I had rather tali to you in the prosaic streets of 
Paris than live in the poetry of this maddened atmo- 
sphere ; and I really want to be in Paris for my work. 
But till the weather is belter, and I am well, I can- 
not start. Still I trust to he with you before the end of 
the month. I am tired not only of imprisonment, but 
of idleness. I have no materials to go on 'with 
'p v 2 
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Without your interesting letters, and the newspapers, 
1 should know nothing of what is going on. You are 
quite right in admiring Washington, and putting him 
in the foremost rauk of mankind. It shows, what 
indeed I well knew, that you understand and love real 
greatness and real glory. Of how many of my country- 
men or contemporaries could I say this ? Washington 
is the product of the society and of the times he 
lived in. We should have thought him flat. We want 
theatrical rurtues, fine speeches, brilliant vices, even 
audacious ones are enough. 

Adieu. Wi-ite to me for friendship’s salce, and for 
charity’s .sake. 


TO THE SAMK 

Tooqoeville, March 16, 1868. 

Your letters, my dear friend, are the comforts of 
our solitude. There is nothing better, except your con- 
versation. I hope to enjoy it in a fortnight. 

I made the other day a visit which resembled one of 
Cuvier’s explorations of the antediluvian world. It was 
to a man, aged ninety-six, and as full of intellectual life 
as you or I, He is a Benedictine, a man of letters and 
of talent, who, without relinquishing his profession or 
his belief, was gained over by the principles of the 
Revolution. He lived with the men of thought and of 
action who appeared immediately before and in the 
first period of that Revolution. He leads a retired life a 
few miles from us. 

I found him at his fireside, surrounded by Greek and 
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Latin folios, which he was studying as if he Avere 
beginning his education. IDiink what it is to see before 
you a man who lived for twenij’^-seven years under our 
ancient monarchy, who was older in 1789 than I was in 
1830, who was present at the meeting of the States 
General, and followed the labours of the Constituent 
Assembly when already a middle-aged man. 

His mind is stiU more extraordinary than Ids age. 
It must have been preserved as wo keep plants, 
by being hermetically sealed. I have before observed 
that ill France, moral and intellectu al warmth are in 
inverse proportion to age. The j'oungest are the 
coldest: the temperatare rises as one grows older. 
Sages of eighteen laugh at you and me as enthusiasts. 
According to this rule my man of ninety-six ought to 
have been on fire. And so he was when he talked of 
his hopes in 1789, and of the great canso of liberty. 
Ho would uot easily have admitted that we now enjoy 
the institutions which -were promised by the makers of 
the Eevolution. 

I asked him if he found much moral change in 
France. 

“Ah,” he answered, “I seem to dream when I call 
to mind the state of feeling when I was young; its 
ardour, its sincerity, its self-respect and respect for the 
public, the disinterestedness of even its political passions. 
Ah, sir,” ho continued, squeezing my hands with the 
frankness and the earnestness of the eighteenth century, 
“we had then a cause, we have now mere interests. 
Men were tlien hound to one another; they are so 
no longer. It is sad to oulliA'e one’s country.” Adieu. 
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EXTBACT FROM ME. SENIOR’S JOURNAL. 

Paris, Ajiril S6, 1858, 

Tocqueville spent tlie evening with ns. We talked 
of novels. 

“ I read none,” he said, “ that end ill. Why should 
one voluntarily subject oneself to painful emotions 1 
to emotions created by an imaginaiy cause, and there- 
fore impelling you to no actions ? I like vivid emotions, 
but I seek them in real life, in society, in travelling, in 
business ; but above all in political business. Tliere is 
no happiness comparable to political success, when your 
own excitement is justified by the magnitude of the 
question at issue, and is doubled and re-doubled by the 
sympathy of your supporters. Having enjoyed that, 
I am ashamed of being excited by the visionary sorrows 
of hemes and heroines. 

“ I have a friend,” he continued, “ a Benedictine, who 
is now ninety-six. He was, therefore, about thirteen 
when Louis XVI. began to reign. He is a man of 
talents and knowledge, has always lived in the world, 
has attended to all that he has seen and lieai-d, and is 
still unimpaired in mind, and so strong in body, that 
when I leave him he goes down to embrace me, after 
the fashion of the eighteenth century, at the bottom of 
the staircase.” 

“Audwhat effect,” I asked, “has the contemplation 
of seventy years of revolution produced on him 1 Does 
he look back, like Talleyrand, to the ancien rigime as 
a golden agel” 

" He admits,” said Tocqueville, “ the material supe- 
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riority of oiir own age ; but he believes, that intel-- 
lectually and morally, we are far inferior to our 
gi’andfathers. And I agree witli him. These seventy 
years of revolution have destroyed our courage, our 
hopefulness, our self-reliance, our public spirit, and, as 
respects by far the majority of the higher classes, oui 
passions, except the •vnilgai’est and most selfish ones, 
vanity and covetousness. 

“Even ambition seems extinct. The men who seek 
power, seek it not for itself, not as n means of doing 
good to their country, but as a means of getting money 
and flatterers. 

“ It is remarkable,” he continued, “ that women 
whose influence is generally greatest under despotisms 
have none now. They have lost it, paitly in conse- 
quence of the gross vulgarity of our dominant passions, 
and partly from their own nullity. They are like 
London houses, all built and furnished on exactly the 
same model, and that a most uninteresting onn 

“ Whether a girl is bred up at home or in a convent, 
she has the same masters, gets a smattering of the 
same accomplishments, reads the same dull books, and 
contributes to society the same little contingent of 
superficial information. 

“Wlien a young lady comes out, I know beforehand 
how her mother and her aunts will describe her. 

“ ‘ EUe a les goflts simples, elle est pieuse, elle aime 
la oampagne, eUe aime la lecture, elle n’aime pas le 
haJ, elle n’aimo pas le monde, eUe y va seulement pour 
plaire i sa mke.’ * 

• "Her tastes are simple. Sheis relii^oas; she likes the country ; 
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, “I tiy sometimes to escape from these generalities, 
hut there is nothing hehind them.” 

“And how long,” I asked, “does this simple, pious, 
retiring character last ?” 

“ Till the orange flowers of her wedding chaplet are 
withered,” he answered. “ In three months she goes to 
the Messe Sune. heure” 

“ What is the Messe d'une Iieure ? ” I asked. 

“ A priest," he answered, “ must celebrate mas.s 
fasting, and in strictness ought to do so before noon. 
But, to accommodate fashionable ladies who cannot rise 
by noon, priests ore found who will starve all the 
morning and say mass in the afternoon. It is an 
irregular proceeding, though winked at by the eccle- 
siastical authorities. Still to attend it is rather dis- 
creditable; it is a middle term between the highly 
meritorious practice of going to early mass, and the 
scandalous one of never going at all.” 

“ What was the education,” I asked, “ of women under 
the ancien regime ? ” 

“ The convent,” he answered. 

“ It must have been better,” I said, " than the present 
education, since the women of that time were superior 
to ours.” 

“ It was so far better,” he answered, “ that it did no 
harm. A girl at that time was taught nothing. She 
came from the convent a sheet of white paper. Now, 
her mind is a paper scribbled over with trash. The 
women of that time were thrown into a world far 

Bile likes TcaUing ; she does not like ballB ; she does not like the 
great 'world ; she goes into it only to please her mother.” 
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superior to ours, aud ■with the sagacity, curiosity, and 
flexibility of French women, caught knowledge, and 
tact, and expression from the men.” 

“I knew well,” he .continued, “Madame Eecamier, 
Few traces of her former beauty remained; but we 
were all her lovers and her slaves. The talent, labour, 
and skill, ■which .she wasted on her salon would have 
gained and governed an empire. She was ■virtuous, if it 
be ■virtuous to persuade every one of a dozen men to be- 
lieve that you ■wish to favour him, though some circum- 
stances always occur to prevent your doing so. Every 
friend tliought himself preferred. She governed us by 
little distinctions, by letting one man come five minutes 
before the others, or stay five minutes after. Just as 
Louis XrV. raised one courtier to the seventh heaven 
by giving him the taper at night, and another by taking 
his shirt from him in the morning. She said little, 
but knew what each man’s fovte was, and placed from 
time to time a mot which led him to it. If anything 
were peculiarly well said, her face brightened. You 
saw that her attention was always active and always 
intelligent. 

"And yet, I doubt whether she really enjoyed con- 
versation. Tmir salon was to her a game, which she 
played well and almost always successfully ; but she 
must sometimes have failed, and often mnst have been 
exhausted by the effoit. Her salon was, perhaps, 
pleasanter to us, than it was to herseE 

“ One of the last,” he continued, "of that class of 
potentates was the Duchesse de Dinon. Her early 
married hfe was active and brilliant; but not intel- 
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lectuaL It was not till about forty, wben she had 
exhausted other excitements, that she took to icZ esprit. 
But she performed her part as if she had been bred 
to it.” 

This was our last conversation. I left Paris the next 
day, and we never met agaiit 

TO M. GUSTAVE DB BEAUMONT. 

Tocqueville, May 21, 1858. 

I returned home with delight, but I am not y^t suffi- 
ciently at ease to work well and to enjoy it. My mind 
is anxious and agitated. Why, I cannot teU. The 
best cause that I can assign is, that I am still myself. 
This self I do not care for, but I cannot changn 
Among secondary causes the state of my health stands 
foremost. I am not ill, I am not in pain, but I feel a 
physical depression (occasioned, I think, by the spring), 
the immediate effect of which is mented dejection. Body 
and mind, however, have been better within the last 
two days. I think, too, tliat the slow progi’ess of my 
work, the extension of my uuiuiries, to which I cannot 
set precise limits, and the difficulty of satisfying myself 
as I go on, contribute to my moral uneasiness. It might 
end at once, if I could find some new road to my object. 
But I am icebound. 


I am glad to hear of your farming. I hke you to be 
so employed ; still I should like you to do something 
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besides. Pjiit one must judge one’s friends according 
to ilieie feelings, not one’s own. We bave always been 
veiy intimate, and very unlika Your mind mu.st be 
calm and tranq^uil before it can work. If I had enjoyed 
tranquillity and calm, I doubt whether I shorild ever 
have worked. It costs me so much, that if I were 
tolerably comfortable in inactivity, I should continue 
thera It has always been because my mind was un- 
comfortable at home that it sallied abroad to obtain, at 
any sacrifice, the relief of hard intellectual work. This 
is the case now. 

I have no child to enjoy the little noise that my 
name may make. I do not believe that m such times 
as these the slightest influence can be obtained by such 
writings as mine, or even by any writings, except by the 
bad novels, which tiy to make us still more immoral 
and ill-conditioned than we ai’a Tet I rise at five, and 
sit for six hours before my paper, and often leave it 
BtiU whita Sometimes I find what I am looking for, 
but find it paiufully and imperfectly ; sometimes I am 
in despair at not finding it at all. I leave work dis- 
contented with myseK, and therefore with everything 
else. Why do 1 make these efforts ? To escape from 
mental disquiet : while you cannot work unless you are 
already perfectly at ease. 

TO M. TBESLOir. 

TocquBvUle, July 8, 1858. 

A few days after I abused you for your handwriting, 
my dear friend, Lanjuinais wrote to tell me that my 
own became every day more illegible. We were both 
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right. I hope that Lanjuinais’ repioof "will be as 
effectual as mine has been. Your last letter is a miracle 
of caligraphy. I only fear that your taste for writing 
may deteriorate as your hand improves. In that case, 
pray return to your pot-hooks. I had rather make them 
out, than not hear from you, 

I see that you give us little hope of a visit. I am 
sorry for it, and so is my wife. .... 

I was at this part of my letter when yours of the 
day before yesterday arrived. I break off to talk to 
you about M. Eoyer-Oollard, I am delighted that you 
have to write on him, and only regret that you did not 
know him personally. His character was original — ^not 
easily understood by those who have observed him only 
in the distance, as a writer and a public man. He was 
a strange mixture of little passions and lofty senti- 
ments ; of unconscious vanity with elevation of mind. 
He possessed a dignity wMch was felt by all who 
approached him, and was altogether a noble and im- 
posing figure. Among his contemporaries there is none 
that more deserves our notice. To enable you to pene- 
trate into all the folds of his character, would require, 
not a letter, but long conversations. 

I confine myself to what chiefly seems to interest you. 
You thinlc that his life wanted unity. It did not, as 
I will prove to you. In the details of so long a life 
there may have been inconsistency. But in what long 
life, especially a life passed among revolutions, is there 
not? Taking his career throughout, guided only by the 
great lines traced hy his actions, you will find a marked 
unity, which was in fact, the secret of his’strength. All 
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liis pTincipal actions aie connected by t^wo ideas, both of 
wMcli governed his mind, but one far more than the otlier, 

First, Sr. Pioyer-Collard, during his whole life, firmly 
believed that the spirit of liberty might be, and ought 
to be, distinguished from the spirit of revolution. He 
desired eagerly the destruction of the ancien regime, and 
looked with horror at the possibility of its return. He 
was anxious for the abolition of privileges, the equality 
of political rights, and the liljcrty and dignity of man. 
He detested the adventurous, violent, tyrannical, dema- 
gogic spirit which has alway-'S and everywhere marked 
revolution. He was convinced that it was not necessary 
to the overthrow of the ancien regime ; he hoped for 
better results from the Eevolution. He never desired 
the total destruction of the old social institutions of 
Franco ; he wished to break down only the obstacles to 
modern ideas, to well-balanced liberty, to the equahty 
of rights, and to the opening of every career, and every 
success to the hopes of every man. After the Eevolu- 
tion, he wished to bring us back to this ideal perfection, 
and, as far as it was possible and desirable, to connect 
the past and the present. Is there any small portion of 
his life inconsistent with this view ? I know of none j 
but study it as a whole, and you will see that these 
principles dhected and explain it. 

The second ruling principle in his mind, resembling 
the first, but not necessarily connected with it, was 
tliis : M. Eoyer-OoUard always believed monarchy to be 
necessary to France, and it was sometimes amusing to 
see the singular effect of this doctrine in company with 
the most intractable opinions and the most republican 
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feelings that I ever encountered. He held courts in horror, 
but was devoted to kingship. Among Eoyalties, that 
which lie thought most fitted to maintain the great liberal 
institutions of modern ages,— institutions which he 
worshipped, which he spent his life in defending, some- 
times against the Bevolutionists, sometimes against the 
Ultras and the Emigrants — was the Iloyalty of the Elder 
Branch. I never knew a man less of a legitimist, less 
devoted to a race or to a family, or more convinced 
that the best result of the Ecvolutiou would bo the 
mouainhy of the Elder Branch, coutrollcid by the insti- 
tutions necessary to secui-e the triumph of modern ideas. 
The dream of his whole life was to conciliate the old 
family and the new opinions, and to make them sujiport 
one another. AJi’ter all, liberty was his object, and the 
monarchy of the Elder Branch only a means. But the 
means and the object Avere so confoimded by the public, 
that I have always thought that M. Eoyer-Collard, who 
at the time of the llevolution of July had nearly 
reached the end of his career, would have closed it 
more consistently if he had then retired from public life. 

Such, my dear friend, is a general and hasty sketch 
of this extraordinary man. I do not say that the two 
principles which ruled his life were equally just. I say 
only that they wore his principles, and that he obeyed 
them from the time when, as member of the Commune 
of Paris, he negotiated between the unhappy Lonis XVI 
and Danton, until his last speech, made, I think, in 
1838, against a parliamentary costume. The ardent 
sincerity and incomparable eloquence with which he 
supported two maxims, often supposed to he incom- 
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patible, was one of the most extraonTinaiy of exhibi- 
tions. It was worth while to hear him talk of the 
Eevolution. Wo one could better describe the grandeur 
of that time, and its superiority to ours, whatever might 
be its weakness or its violence. The fine.st praises of 
what may bo called the great victories of 1789, were 
uttered by him. The bitterest satn-es of the vices of 
the ancien regime, of the follies and the absurdities 
of the Emigrants and Ultras, were pronoimced by him. 
But if the things to be painted were the violence, the 
de.spotism, the sauguinaiy follies and intolerance of 
what he called the revolutionary spirit, he was a 
Tacitus. With a couple of 8trolce.s, he drew a picture 
never to bo forgotten. He was oniinent by his 
writings: he will live bj' them; but he was incom- 
parable as a converser. Often he failed to convince 
me, but he always impressed me. 

A little before his death, he kindly gave me a selec- 
tion from his speeches. I had hegged him to do so. He 
aiTanged them evidently so as to show the progress of his 
ideas during his public life. It is a precious collection. 
I have hound it, and will send it to yon with some books 
that are going to Paris. If you wish to know stiU more, 
come and let ns talk the subject over. 

TO M. DE CIECOUET. 

Tocqueville, July 10, 1858. 

My DEAE M. DE OiBCOUET, 

I direct to you at Bougival, hoping that my letter 
will find you or follow you. I have been anxious to 
thank you for having found time, while living among 
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the chamois, to write to mo such interesting letters. 
They hreatlie the elasticity of mind and body which 
mountain air gives to those who enjoy the hapxuuess of 
health. It has not heon mine for some months. 

The approach of our fetes has driven this country 
half wild. As the railway is o^jened, and a hne of 
packets between Cherbourg and Weymouth has been 
established, it seems that aU France and England will 
meet in our httle corner. You will easily believe that 
the general enthusiasm has not reached me. I always 
detested of&cial joy, even rmder the governments that I 
liked best. The only part of the spectacle wliich will 
lead me to Cherbourg is the sight of the combined 
French and English fleets. It will be a grand picture, 
but I shall see it with the pain with which, on the 20th 
of May, 1848, I saw the review of more than 100,000 
National Guards, in the Cluunps do Mars. “Alas! ” I 
said to myself as I returned ; “ we have been reviewing 
two armies which will soon be fighting in the streets of 
Paris." So it was, as you laiow. God grant that it 
may not be so this time. 

While England, however, has her present work to do 
in India, she is not to be feared. I think her sitimtion 
more formidable and more difficult now, than it was the 
day after the insurrection. I have long thought that at 
the bottom of all that is going on in the East there is a 
new and general fact — a imiversal rising against the 
European. Wid it succeed? I hope not. I beheve 
that we have too much the start of our opponents. But 
of the existence of this fact, and of its being the 
cause of many effects that we see, I have no doubt. 
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TO MES. GEOTE. 

Tocqueville, July 23, 1868. 

Deab Mes. Grote, 

I have received your letter of the 5th, and ought to 
have answered it. I have not done so for many had 
reasons, hut among them is not indifference. One cir- 
cumstance which has made me lately write hut little 
to my friends is a state of physical suffering, wliich has 
commurdcated itself to the mind, and is difficult to 
shake off. I was at one time much alarmed. A month 
ago I had a little spitting of hlood. Eight years ago a 
frightful illness began in the same way. I feared that I 
was to have another attack, and so, and even more, 
did my wife. She sent off in haste for my brother, who 
lives near Cherbourg, and for a physician, hfothing 
followed, but from that time I have not been tho same 
man. I am not, even yet, recovered. I have men- 
tioned this only to intimate friends, so keep it to 
yourself. To this physical uneasiness is to be added 
a feeling which also I tell only to intimate fi:iends — 
my deep distaste for these Imperial pomps. 

You see, my dear Mrs. Grote, that you need have no 
scruples iu talking to me about yourself ; for here are 
five pages at least about nothing except my own health, 
and feelings, and thoughts; hut to whom could I write 
more freely than to you, wlxo have always been so true 
a Mend to me, and whose opinions coincide so exactly 
with my own ? 

I regret much that I cannot sit by Mr, Grote’s side, 
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at the Institute.* I should have liked to see him theve. 
I am haijpy in having been one of tlie first who pointed 
out to the public his admirable works. I then thought 
very highly of his book^ but less highly than I do now 
after having carefully studied it. 

TO N. W. SENIOR, ESQ. 

Tooqueville, August 21, 1868. 

My DEAR Senior, 

I am inconsolable for the failure of jmur American 
journey. I hoped that your journal would enable me 
to again understand a country, which has been so 
changed since I saw it, that I feel that I now know 
notliing of it. 

I have been much interested by your visit to Sir 
John Boileau. You saw there M. Guizot in one of his 
best lights. The energy with which ho stands up under 
the pre.ssiu’e of ago and of ill-fortuue, and is not only 
resigned in his new situation, but as vigorous, as’aui- 
mated, and as cheerful as over, shows a character admi- 
rably tempered. 

I do not so well understand tlie cheerfulness of some 
of your other great frieuds. For the spectacle now 
exhibited by England, in which a party finds no diffi- 
culty in maintaining itself in power, by carrying into 
practice ideas which it has always opposed, and by 
relying for support on its natural enemies, is not of a 
nature to raise the reputation of your institutions, or of 
your puhlio men. Ever yours. 

* Mr. Qrote liad juat been elected e correspondent. 
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TO LOBD HATHEETON. 

Tocquevillo, September 1, 1S5S. 

I have often iiifinired after you, my Lord, during the 
last three months, and have always had good reports. 
But I do not like to he so long without dii’ect com- 
munication with yon. Pray promise me that our cor- 
respondence shall not altogether cease. 

Tour la.st letter gives me information as to your agri- 
culture — ^interesting, hut discouraging — as it shows the 
difficulty of introducing among us methods so advanced 
as yours. If, as I earnestly hope, you one day give us 
the great pleasure of a visit from you, I will show you 
that there is reason for my fears. 

I think that yon will agree with me, that at pesent 
we sliould chiefly endeavour td improve the rotation of 
crops, the manirring and haiTOwing our fields, the in- 
crease of stock, and its improvement hy' better feeding, 
great care, and Judicious crossings. As for the use of 
expensive machinery and scientific processes, requii’ing 
large capital, large apace, and elaborate schemes, I 
think that the time .is not yet come. Tours is the 
agriculture of capitalists — ours is that of peasants. 

To understand all this, you must spend some time in 
our country. May I hope tliat you will do so next 
year? In July and August the London season is over 
or nearly so, and that of your country-houses scarcely 
begun. This is the period at whioh an excursion into 
onr part of Normandy wonld give yon least tionhle, and 
suit us best. Promise us, my Lord, this ideasure next year, 

« B 2 
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I think that in a week or a fortnight I could teach you 
more about the agricultural, and even the social and 
political state of Trance, than you could learn in Paris 
in a year. 


TO sm G. C. LEWIS. 

Tocqueville, September 6, 1858. 

My dear Sir George, 

Mr. Greg, who has spent some days with us, gives a 
good report of you. But that is not enough. I want 
one from yourself, and to hear from you of Lady Theresa 
and her children. I do not choose cither to he so long 
without communicating with you. It is a good hahit 
which I do not like to lose. Tell me soon where you and 
yours are, what you are about, and how you intend to 
employ your recovered leisure. It will all interest me. 

I take it that you were not tempted by the fdtes at 
Cherbourg. If I had thought that you meant to attend 
them, I should have pressed you to give some days to 
Tocqueville. But I know that you are not a lover of 
fites or sights, and it was the duty of the new rather 
than of the old ministers to attend on the Queen. I 
saw this splendid pageant only from my rocks. Ar- 
tistically speaking, the spectacle was superb. These 
two great fleets, closely packed together, covered with 
their flags, and thundering with their formidable artil- 
lery, ediibited powerfully the strength of man, at 
Ijast, his destructive strength. It suggested to me a 
definition of man not yet accepted by naturalists. I 
would class him among beings, as the animal best en- 
dowed with the power of destroying his fellow-creatures. 
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TO W. B. GREG, ESQ. 

Warlike as this mteiview seemed, I rejoice iii it 
as favourable to peace. But I fear that the mutual 
distmst is incui'able. It is curious to see tAvo nations 
embrace one another so closely, and yet apply so per- 
fectly the maxim of La Rochefoucauld, that one ought 
to live with one's friends, as if they were to be one’s 
enemies. The slightest spark would light up in iFranco 
anti-English passions. Eindest i-egnrds to Lady Theresa 
and Miss Lister. 


TO W. R. GREG, ESQ. 

Tocqueville, October 1, 1858. 

My dear Sih, 

You have sent me two numbers of the National lie- 
view. Of your two articles, one in particular so much 
struck me, that I wish to talk to you about it This 
gives me an opportunity of thanldng you, and of 
asking you for your news. 

The article is that on the state of parties in England. 
It is as remarkable as are the phenomena Avhich it pro- 
poses to explain. 

Tour picture of the evils which foUow the destruction 
of great parties is strildngly true. I have witnessed them 
for fifteen years, and I can sincerely say that it is im- 
possible to describe better the symptoms of that disease. 
The spectacle of the parliamentary world obeying no 
fixed rules, and seeming to wander under the guidance 
of individual interest — this spectacle long-continuedi 
persuaded a portion of the Erench nation, that repre- 
sentative institutions exist for the benefit, not of the 
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country, but o£ a few cleva- individuals. To the evils 
which you indicate, I will add one which you have not 
dwelt on, and which seems to me one of tlie greatest. 

"Vnieii there are no longer great parties, linked to- 
gether by common interests and common passion-s, 
foreign affairs become almost always the principal mat- 
ter for parliamentary action. Tliey pass out of the 
hands of the Ministry, into those of the Houses of Par- 
liament. The cause is obvious. The field of foreign 
politics is shifting ; it has room for every parliamentary 
manoeuvre. There are always to be found in it great 
questions which agitate the nation, on which public men 
can separate, re-unite, become enemies or friends, ac- 
cording to the interest or the passion of the moment. 
It seems to me an axiom, that in free countries, if there 
be no great parties, foreign affairs will be managed, not 
by the Ministers, but by the Assemblies. 

Such a state of things endangers the dignity and the 
safety of a nation. More than any others, foreign affairs 
ought to be dealt with by only a few persons, consis- 
tently, and secretly. The assemblies shordd control, 
not act. But if foreign policy becomes tlie battle-field 
on which the fate of Governments is decided, the 
assemblies will inevitably take them into their own 
hands. You have indicated with great sagacity the 
conditions on which great, well-disciplined parties can 
exist in a free country. Each of them, as yon well 
show, must represent one of the two great principles 
which for ever divide human societies, aud may con- 
cisely ho termed aristocracy and democracy. I am 
inclined to think with you that we shall not again see 
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great organized parties in England until the Parliament 
is sharply divided on the question whether the few or 
the many are to govern ; whether the pare doctrine of 
the numerical majority is to be substituted for the 
sovereignty of those who are conservative by their 
interests, and superior by their wisdom ; whether Law 
or abstract Eight is to prevail 

But I venture to think that tho mere determination 
of public men that such shall be the state of thiugs 
will not produce it, except rmder new circumstances 
and in new events. WUl these circumstances and 
events take place in England? Have they already 
partially occun'ed ? I should not dare to express an 
opinion without great timidity and hesitation. Por 
who can fancy that he knows a foreign country? The 
natives are often too near to the details to see clearly 
the whole outline, hut foreigners are always too distant 
to perceive the degree in which the particular modiljr 
the most general facts. 


Paris, October 22, 1S58. 

P.S. — began this letter three weeks ago. I had 
still much to say to you, but I fell ill, and came hither 
for medical advice. I am better, but still far from 
well, and my physicians send me to the South for the 
winter. My letter, therefore, must end as it now does ; 
forgive me for keeping it so long. Some day, perhaps, I 
may be able to return to the subject. If you write, 
direct to me at Cannes. 
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TO M. PEESLON. 

Paris, October 11, 1858. 

My deae Friend, 

You were quite right in attributing my tinusual 
silence to the state of my health. I have been ill for two 
months. I felt uneasy sensations in my chest. I come 
to Paris, and it was immediately discovered that I was 
suffering under bronchitis, called loss learnedly catanh. 
Tlie disorder, in itself not very serious, has established 
itself in a part of my chest which had previously been 
the seat of two other attacks. It requires, therefore, 
great care. I am here, therefore, under discipline. In 
a fortnight I shall be on the Mediterranean, and pro- 
bably pass the winter at Cannes. Yon may suppose 
how much I am giieved and dejected, but I must obey 
my physicians. 

If I am tolerably weU at Cannes I shall have an 
excellent opportunity for working. This is the good 
side of the picture. Tocqueville, so dear to me, where 
I have passed the happiest part of my life, has one 
fault. It is too agreeable to be a good working place. 
Great emotions do not render the mind unproductive. 
They arc like winds, and make the flame of thonght 
hum aU tlie better. What puts it out are little 
amusing occupations, which divert and unsteady the 
mind. You see that I try to gild the piU, but without 
much success. 

I shall write no more to-day. I suppose that you 
will not be in Paris before Kovember, so that it will be 
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spring before we shake hands. I am very sorry, for you 
axe one of my best and dearest friends. 

You shall hear from me as soon as I am at my 
journey’s end. 


TO THE COMTE DE CIRCOtJRT. 

Cimnea, Korember 12, 1858. 

My dear M. DE ClECOtTET, 

Thanks for your letter of the 8th. Porgive me 
for not having answered the one which you addressed 
to me in Paris. The state in which I was when I 
received it will excuse me. It was only six days before 
I left Paris (where I was detained till the 18th of 
October), that I could get rid of a fever, which had 
lasted for a month, exhausted my .strength, and also 
showed that the bronchial tubes were in a veiy bad 
state. I was weak when I set out, and the journey 
was unfortunate. When we left the raihoad, we were 
three days of voituner travelling from this place The 
whole journey lasted for eight days, during all which 
the wind was icy and boisterous. I was completely 
exhausted, and my wife very iU when we reached our 
resting-place. 

We have been established in it for a week. I am far 
from having recovered from the fatigue of the journey, 
and I fear that it will bo long before I do so. We 
are well housed, with a southern aspect and a 
magnificent view. But the weather is unusually cold, 
ajid the mountains round us are covered with snow. 
I am not able, and do not expect to be soon able, 
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to sot seriously to -work. I want, tlicrcfore, something 
to read which may interest and amuse me without 
fatigue. Who can tell me better than you where to 
look for it? Can you point out to me any new or 
recent publications of any sort or kind ? I like good 
travels, containing good descriptions and information. 
But none such appear in France, and English books 
are scarce and very dear. I am curious as to the new 
African discoveries. I feel great interest as to what 
is passing in Eastern Asia, in Siberia, and as to the 
Eussian conquests on the shores of the Pacific. Good 
travels in Siberia, witli good maps, would amuse me 
much. I ask, perhaps, for what does not exist; birt 
after consulting you I shall know of all that does exist. 
I am grieved by your account of Madame de Oircourt’s 
health. How much suffering and discomfort have 
resulted from that unfortunate accident ! Pray teU her 
that no one sympathises with her more than I do. 

I need not tell you how I value all the public and 
private news contained in your letters, and your com- 
mentaries on them. Pray do not spare paper or inlc. 
Above oU, believe in my sincere friendship. 

TO M. DE CORCELLE. 

Cannes, November 22, 1858. 

Mt dear Friend, 

Tour letter and the sun came together, and were 
very welcome. To begin with the sim : wo have had 
a revolution in our weather. It has become serene, and 
as soft as it was rough and harsh. We find ourselves 
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sucTclenly in spring. The change is fortunate for me. I 
can got out as much as my strength, still much ex- 
hausted, will peimit. 

I am improving on the whole, but very slowly. As 
my body wants extremely to be recruited — in fact, to 
be reconstructed — 1 am as hungry as a shipwrecked 
sailor. But my stomach has more wishes than power 
— a state which is not peculiar to stomachs. 

I have not been able to get Montalembeit’s article. 
I have written to ask him for it, and to express 
my sympathy. . . . 

If a representative government can be established in 
Prussia, if it talces place peaceably and succeeds, it will 
be a great event for Prussia, and, in time, for all 
Germany ; not only as respects the home affairs of 
those countries, but the policy of the whole world. 

But it is not for a fooT man, lying sick in hi.s corner, 
to talk of such things, or even to think about them. A 
thousand land regards. 


TO M. J. J. AMPERE. 

Ciuiiies, Beoemter 6, 1868. 

My deae Pbibnd, 

I am told that the newspapers of Paris, copying an 
article in a Cherbourg paper, say that my brother has 
hurried from Nacgueville to this place, where I am very 
iU. I know that this news has alarmed my friends, and 
as I fear that it may reach you, I write to tell you 
the facts. Nothing of aU this is true, except that my 
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excellent Hippolyte, liearing of oui’ melancholy solitude, 
travelled straight over the 800 miles that separated us, 
to shut himself up in our prison for a mouth. 

As to my health, I wiU tell you its exact state. 
Bronchitis is a serious disorder, and may become a 
dangerous one. But there is no present or coming 
danger. My health has constantly improved during 
the month that I have been here. When I anlvod I 
could not go a hundred yards -without resting. Now I 
walk for more than an hour over the mountains that 
suiTound us. My physician secs ah’cady an improve- 
ment in the bronchial tubes. I do not ; but certainly 
they are not worse. Such is the truth. 

I hope that a winter in this place wdl cure me ; but 
this cannot now be foretold. Hippolyte’s arrival was 
a happy interruption of omr utter solitude and stagna- 
tion. Independently of disease, tune itself is a heavy 
burden when one is away from home, without serious 
occupation for the mind, -without the power of taking 
much exercise, far from one’s friends and family, and 
forced to live unceasingly on one’s own thoughts. The 
first weeks were very hard to bear; we contrived, 
however, to make our situation endurable. I sent for 
books, which I had long -wished for, and never read. 
As I found reading painful to me in the evening, 
I obtained the services of a reader. I found at Cannes 
a good young man, looking forward, I suspect, to enter- 
ing the S^minaii'e, who reads to us regularly for a part 
of tlie evening, wLde his mother knits in the ante- 
chamher. It is a great resource. But the greatest 
is the return of strength, the possibilily- of walking over 
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the mountains, and above all the hope of cure, wliich 
reconciles me to the annoyance of remedies. . . . 

We are not discontented "with our life here, though it 
is trying. . . . 

I write no more, as I must answer many friends who 
ask if T happen to he alive. 

TO THE SAME. 

Cannes, December 30, 1858. 

Forgive me, my dear Mend, for not having sooner 

answered your letter of the 1-ith The newspapers 

have led me into a long, fatiguing, and depressing 
correspondence. There is nothing in having to tell 
people, who think you very ill, tliat you never were 
better. But when one has to explain fifty times over, 
that -without being, as the newspapers announce, very 
ill, one ts ill, at last one becomes out of spirits, and 
almost doubts whether they may not have told the 
truth. 

Since my last letter things have gone on improving. 
In many respects I seem to be in health. I sleep in 
general well; I eat well; my strength has so far returned 
that, by making two excursions of it, I can ramble 
among the mountains for tlnee hours a day. The 
weather is usually magnificent Yet I luust confess that 
I think more of the seriousness 6f my disease than I 
did when I arrived, though my state was then so painful, 
that I can scarcely imagine anything w'orse. What 
alarms me is, that, after all, the irritation in the bron- 
chial tubes still continues, and as I cannot take the 
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most appropriate remedies, I do not see my way. My 
pliysician assures me that I shall ho cured. But who can 
tell what he really thinks ? And I doubt whether a phj'- 
siciaii’s predictions are worth more than an astrologer’s. 

I now come, my dear friend, to the principal subject 
of your letter. I assure you, with perfect truth, that 
I did not want any proof that if you were not with 
me before now, you were kept away by insurmount- 
able ob.stacles. I add, my dear and good friend, that 
not only I have not expected you, not only am not in 
the least huri, hut from the bottom of my heart I 
most sincerely entreat you not to come. I know you 
thoroughly, and it is therefore that I love you. I can 
judge the state of your miud Letter than you can. T 
know that if you wore here you would live in a state 
of' anxiety and agitation, which I could not avoid 
perceiving. 

That would give you pain, and to sco you suffering 
would destroy my pleasure in your society. "Wo must 
he governed hy cii'cumstauces — they are changed, though 
your affection is unaltered. The crisis, the worst I 
think that I ever experienced, is past. My strength is 
returning. I can employ myself indoors and out-of- 
doors. It is true that I cannot sot to work seriously, 
hut I can read, even hy candle-light, which was not the 
case a fortnight ago. Conversation is scarcely neces- 
sary to me, for I am condemned to silence. My brolhor, 
as I mentioned before, is with mo and will stay for 
some time. And, lastly, my wife, about whom I was so 
long uneasy, is better. She is able to resume the immense 
place in my life which, as you know, belongs to her. 
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TO M. LANJUINAIS. 

Cannes, February 7, 1859. 

My dear Friend, 

I make use of the first beghming of convalescence, to 
resume my intercourse with you. It is long since I have 
written to you, and I as.sure you that it was absolutely 
impossible. Oh, my dear Lanjuiuais, what a horrible 
January I have passed ! Only the uTotch who has had 
to endure those four weeks can imagine them. Excuse 
me the relation of my sufferings. I try to avoid thinking 
of them. Now, with God’s help, I am really con- 
valescent. Did I not still feel extremely feeble, T 
should call myself well 

Though that wealmess prevents my wilting at any 
length to my friends, it does not dimmish my affection 
for them, or my desire that they will not foiget me in 
this crisis of my life, and that they will frequently 
write to me. Prudence forbids my reading, or speaking, 
or in fact writing. My thoughts are at times so gloomy, 
that I am ready to bm-st into tears. Beg, therefore, all 
those whom you know take an interest in me, to be 
chaiitable enough to vulte; they will give me the only 
intellectual pleasure I have left. 

In your last letter, you tell me that you have at last 
bought an estate.* The news pleased me, as also the 
situation of your new property. But you have not 
described it. Pray do so ; I shall take great interest in 
it I end, for my hand and my head are fatigued. 

Ever yours, from my heart 

* Saiot-Fratnbaut, near La Soze, in the department of Sorthe. 
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TO J. S. MILL, ESQ. 

Cinnes, February 9, 18C9. 

My Dear Mill, 

Your book on liberty found me yesterday at tbig 
place, where my health forces me to spend the winter. 
I cannot tell you how much this proof of your 
remembrance charms ma I have no doubt that the 
originality and vigour of your muid show themselves 
in your book ; weak as I am, I am going to read it. I 
feel that liberty is a field in wliich we cannot but walk 
liand in hand. 

TO THE COMTE DB CIRCOXJBT. 

Cantieg, Fobrnary 9, 1859. 

My Dear M. de CiBcotmT, 

I cannot thank you enough for the letters you wrote 
to mo when I could not answer them. Of aU my 
friends, you have best tuvderstood that a man whose 
hand cannot use a pen, may still have ears for 
what is interesting, and sense enough to comprehend 
and to enjoy such a coneapondenco as yours. The state 
which I have described is precisely that in which 
the mind values most all that can excite and amuse it. 
A thousand thanks, therefore, and I pray you not to tire 
of your intellectual charity. I am beginning, too, to 
regain the power of writing, and I soon shall he able to 
send satisfactoiy answers. My strength is quickly re- 
turning, and if the climate of Cannes will be kind 
(tnough to perform the promises that are made for it, I 
have no doubt but that my improvement will bo rapid. 
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Ifow for a matter that much affects me. The interest 
in me which the Duchesse de Eanzan has lately ex- 
pressed, touches me very much. Pray give her this 
message, which is sincerely felt Her two little notes 
show a real anxiety for me. I shall never forgot these 
proofs of her friendship — friendsliip which I prize 
highly. I shall write to her as soon as I am again 
among the living. I am now a thing which is struggling 
into life. 

Though a sort of shadow, I am still silly enough to 
feel an interest in the political and even in the hteraiy 
affairs of the world ; all tliat yon can teU me on either 
of these subjects will he gratefully received. Has any 
new hook come out, that I can send for 1 

I urn beginning to he tired. Remember me affec- 
tionately to Madame de Circourt. 


TO IL O. BIVET. 

CanueSj February 15, 1859. 

I have so many letters to answer, my dear friend, 
that I answer none. But I must thank you for yours 
which reached me yesterday, full, as usual, of a tender- 
rress which always goes sferaight to my heart. 

But the begiuning put me out of patience. You had 
written to me a long pohlical letter, and you had burnt 

it because told you that I did not wish for such 

letters. How could such a notion have come into his 
head? It is exactly opposite to the truth, and I am 
inconsolable at your having followed his advice. 

VOT.. TT 
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What I Jiave to tell as to my own licalth is, on the 
whole, good. You know that I have passed a frightful 
January. But, thank God, its wretchedness seems to 
he exhausted. The pain has gone, my appetite has 
returned, and with it a part of my strength. I hope, 
therefore, and I ask you to hope. 

Adieu, my dear friend. Write to mo soon, and 
believe in my friendship. 

TO M. DE COECELIiE. 

Canuen, Fe})niary 15, lfi59. 

I can write only a few words to my best friends. 

The improvement in my health is rapid. Appetite 
and sleep have returned, and with them strength ; and, 
what is remarkable, my sovoi-c attacks during January 
have not interrupted the recovery of the bronchial 
vessels. I may hope, therefore, to be cured, if God will 
preserve me from similar attacks. 

I wiU say a few words on politics. I have read 
carefully the pamphlet called “Napoleon III. and 
Italy.” It throws groat light on our present situation. 
It proves that the q^uestions lietween Austria, the Pope, 
and ourselves, can scarcely be solved diplomatically, 
except on the basis of the plan which it proposes. 
Now tliis plan appears to mo to be as unacceptable to 
the Pope, and to Austria (unless she is allowed to 
domineer over the Italian Confederacy), as a Koman 
Republic would be. I have not time now to explain 
my reasons. If we have really got into this diplomatic 
ml sac, I do not see how we can get out of it, except 
by war. 
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TO THE VICOMTE EBOUAED BE TOCQUEVIELE. 

Cannes, Febrnaiy 17, 1859. 

My deae Feieitd, 

I must add to Hippolyte’s letter a few words 
of tender affection. I think of your visit ivitli pleasure 
and with pain. I need not say that I was delighted 
to see you. But what pains me is, the recollection 
of the initnhility with which I often treated my two 
good brothers who came to comfort me. Pardon me, and 
attribute my behaviour to tho sickness, not to the sick 
man. I was grieved, too, by tbiuking that I perceived 
that my restlessness (now tdmost enthely calmed) hurt 
your health. I hope that you have not jicrmanently 
suffered from ray folly, and I am anxious to hear that 
my hope has not been deceived. 

Write soon, and believe in my tender attachment. 


TO THE COMTESSE HIPPOLYTE BE TOCQUEVILLB. 

Cannes, Febmaiy 2S, IS.*)!!. 

My deae Sisteh, 

It is now my turn to give you news of the 
sick man who, for three months, has been so well 
nursed by your husband. If I may trust to my 
physician, and to my own feelings, he is again in the 
way of recovery. And if God will grant that no new 
attack may interfere with the excellent condition which 
I am now beginning to enjoy, I hope that the promise 
of my physician will be performed, and that he will send 

H H 
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me away cured in tlie Tbegmuiiig of the summer. But in 
auoli matters no one should be confident. Towards the 
end of last December I felt so well that I thought myself 
cured; I had already recovered my strongUi, when those 
dreadful spittings of blood knocked me down, not so 
much by the local mischief which they did, as by their 
general dishrrbance of all the body, and especially of the 
nervous system. But my appetite and my strength have 
come back. My physician tells me that auscultation 
shows a great improvement iutho bronchial tubes. God 
grant tliat what he says maj’- prove true. 

The object, however, of this letter was not to toll you 
about my health. Hippolyte keeps you au courant. I 
wished luy dear sister to express to you how I am 
touched by your deep interest in mo. Believe that I am 
most grateful ; it was scarcely necessary to toll you so, 
yet I think that you wiU not bo sorry to bo reminded 
of it. 

I suppose that our good Hippolyte wid leave ns in a 
few days. I never shall be able to express how thankful, 
to the very bottom of my heart, I am for what he has 
done. It is easy to feel kindly disposed ; but to set off 
on a long journey in the depth of winter, in order to 
shut oneself up for three months in a hole, eight 
hundred miles from all one’s interests, nuraing a brother, 
whom sickness often made very irritable, arvd always 
very tiresome, is a hard trial Such conduct is rare, and 
ought to excito a gratitude equally uncommon. My 
excellent brother’s sacrifice will' never be erased from 
the memory of my heart — a memory far more retentive 
th,«Ti that of tho h^ad 
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This, my clear sister, is all that the psitient has to say 
to you to-day. Thank again all those w'ho are kind 
enough to interest themselve.s about me, and believe in 
my tender and fiuternal afiection. 


TO HENBY BEEVE, ESQ, 

Ciinnes, Eobnifti-y 25, lS.>a 

My deae Eeeve, 

It is an age since I wrote to you. I could not 
do so. AH January passed in a frightful crisis. No 
month in my whole life deserved to be marked with 
so black a cross. But let me forgot, if it be possible, 
those cruel days aud still more cruel nights, and only 
pray God never again to inflict such sufferings on me, or 
on my friends. During the last three weeks Febniary 
has been repahing the mischief of January. I feel that 
I am going on as well as possible ; much of my strength 
has returned. The bronchial tubes are ciuickly re- 
covering. Let us feilk of them no more. 

Let me talk of an excellent article on the Catacombs, 
which I have just read in the Edinburgh Eeview. I 
have always felt interested in the subject. Yet, perhaps, 
I should not have read the article if I had not known 
that it was yours. A letter from Circourt deprived me 
of the pleasure of detecting you, which I hope that I 
should have done. However that he, the article is most 
interesting. Yon coidd not have given to yom- readers 
a more agreeable contribution. 

Although I followed you imdciground with curiosity, 
what is now passing on the surface of om* little globe 
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deserves attention. I am posted here on one of tlio groat 
military roads which led us in times past to Italy, and 
it is doing so now. 

The length and desultory character of this letter are 
the best evidence of the state of iny health. I am 
going to write to Mr. Grate. Itcuieiuher me i)arti- 
cularly to Sir George Lewis and to Lady Theresa. 1 
hope that Lord Hathertou does not forget mo. A thou- 
sand and a thousand regards to all the Seniors. I need 
not repeat them to Mrs. and Miss Eeeve. 

Ever yours from my heart 

TO M. KRESLON. 

CanaoB, February 23, 1 869. 

I send to you, my dear friend — not a letter, for where 
can I find matter for one? — ^but a bulletin — one I am sura 
that will please you. Since I wrote to you, my recovery 
has astonished as well as delighted me by its raphbty. 
Pray God against a relapse, and my hopes Avill be graater 
than they have yet been. 

One xu’oof of my returning strength is that I can 
enjoy reading. They are reading to me the memoirs of 
Miot de Melitot Do you know them? They ought 
to he in every library. 

I am reading to myself, and therefore slowly, the 
" Autobiography of Gibbon,” in English, and .with the 
greatest interest ; hut I venture to do so only for short 
intervals. Do not yon agree with me that no thing ig 
more interesting than the memoirs of celebrated men 
when they can he trusted? One always hopes to find 
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tlie secret of the fine machines wliich have ^ 7 orked so 
weU. Often one is deceived. Gibbon is evidently sin- 
cere. It shows how much inay be done by a man with 
an extraordinary memory, who, in the leisure and the 
quiet given by a liigh social position and an independent 
fortune, passes forty years at work, reads all that has 
ever been written on an almost boimdle-ss subject, retains 
it, and afterwards quietly, and without hurrying hims elf, 
brings together all the results, and finds that, almost 
without having been aware of what he was doing, he 
has produced one of the greatest works of modern litera- 
ture. Wliat was least to be expected is that this man, 
capable of such patient toil (he gives a list of the read- 
ings of a month ; in a whole y^ear so employed, he would 
have done more than would have been done by a whole 
convent of Benedictines)— that this man, I say, laborious 
to a degree which generally excludes other great quali- 
ties, should, when he come to compose, have proved a 
concise, nervous, and animated writer. But why am 
talking to you of Gibbon ? Adieu ! 

TO M. J. J. AMPilEE. 

Cannes, Marcli 3, 18S9. 

It is an age, my dear friend, since I have been in 
direct communication with you. I knew that you 
heard my news from my brother, and I therefore was m 
no hurry. That news must, I think, have been good. 
So is what I have now to tell. If March does not 
undo the good of February, I hope to reach a perfect 
cure Tt i" difficult not to feel well in this weather. 
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Never did the softest spring play more gently ■with 
irritable lungs. 

Your letter is just arrived. I cannot forgive mysdf 
for having alarmed you, especially when there was no 
reason, as you have seen by what I have just been 
■writing. My physieian tells me that I am going on as 
well as po.ssible, and that, if God will prcscive me 
from new attoclcs, like those of last January, I am on 
my way to recovery. 

You repeat that you expect to come to me soon. I 
must repeat, my good and deai‘ friend, that I implore 
you not to do so. I have opened to you my whole 
heart; you cannot hut have felt it. Never was my 
affection for you more true, more fraternal. Bxit what 
is the source and the preservative of that Jiffoctionl 
My intimate and complete knowledge of you, whioli 
convinces me that you could not leave Eome without 
a struggle, and that when hero you would ho devoured 
by care and anxiety. To see you so would destroy the 
pleasure and the good of your presence. I am going 
on well. Eeally there is no motive for your journey. 
Except that I do not work, I have resumed my intel- 
lectual habits. Only, as far as I can, I avoid speaking. 
You would he, therefore, of little use to me, aud you 
would ho miserable. So, let us say no more about it. 
Iiove me as I love you. It is all that I ask. 
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TO M. GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. 

Cnnnes, March 18.50. 

My deae Fbiend, 

I do not laiow that anything ever cost me more than 
it does to say to you, I herj you to come. . . . Come. 
Ask Madame de Eeaumont to forgive me. But she has 
done so already. I embrace you with all my heart. 

TO BAEON BUNSEN. 

Cannes, March 6, 1850. 

My deab M. de Bunsen, 

I forgot that, on Saturday, I had an appointment 
inconsistent with our meeting. Con you put me olf 
till Monday, or Tuesday ? If not, I will postpone the 
other engagement. 

Such is my value for your conversations, which, as I 
.said the otlier day to Madame do Tocqueville, do more 
good to my mind than all that Dr. Sfeve can do to my 
body. Do not trouble yourself to write; a verbal 
answer to my seivant wiU do. A thousand kind 
regards. 


TO K. LANJUINAIS. 

Cannes, Miu-ch 10, 1859. 

Tour letter, my dear Mend, received yesterday, not 
only pleased mo, hut did me good. I was much in- 
terested by what you told mo about pubHo affaira 
Your letters enable me, as it were, to breathe more 
freely, by tbe atmosphere of moral greatness which 
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they unconsciously exhale. You belong, 3 may say 

belong, to a moral and intollecjtnal family, u'liioh 
is disappearing. I am happy when I meet one of 
its momhcrs. T wished to tell you thi.s while my 
heart was full of it. Such letters as you have written 
to me, of late, do me real good. 

As to my health, I am told that I get on better 
and better. My .strength is, in a great measure, restored ; 
for I walk for an hour at a time, and taking in all my 
walks, for several liour-s in the day, and without 
fatigue. Rut, without dwelling on these details, you 
will he satisfied with knowing, that I advance as rapidly 
as is possible towards complete recovery. It is melan- 
choly to have to add, that, as long as any trace of 
this strange malady remains, one is sure of nothing. 
Any accident may throw me hack for two or three 
weeks. 

Adieu, my dear friend. This letter is a slight piece 
of thanks for yours, and for the warm sympathy which 
is seen tlirough the habitual calmness of your style. 
Talk of me to Dufauro, who has given me, during 
the last three months, all sorts of underhand proofs of 
fricndslup ; to our dear Yxeslon, and to liivet. 

The loneliness which oppresses me, and sometimes 
almost wears me down, makes the recollection of these 
good and noble friends still more dear to mo. 

TO N. W. SENIOR, ESQ. 

Cannes, Iklarch 15, 1859. 

You say, my dear Senior, that I Idee to hear from my 
friends, not to write to thorn. It is true that I delight 
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iu the letters of my friends, especially of my English 
friends ; hut it is a calumny to say that I do not like to 
answer tlieni. It is true that I am in yonr debt : one 
great cairso is, that a man who lives at Caune.s knows 
nothing of what is passing. My solitary confinement, 
which is had enough in every way, mates me a had 
correspondent, by depressing my spirits, and rendering 
cveiy exertion painful. 

Mrs. Oroto, in a very Mud and interesting letter, 
which I received from her yesterday, says, that Lord 
Lroughain, on liis late anival in London, gave a 
lamentable description of my health. If he confined 
himseU' to Jannaiy, he was right. It is impossible to 
exaggerate my sufferings during that month. But, since 
that time, aH has changed, as if from day to night, or 
rather, from night to day. To talk now of what I was 
in January is like making a speech about the Spanish 
marriages. 

I am gilevcd to find that you have suffered so much 
this year from bronchitis. I fear that your larynx can 
scarcely endure an English winter. But it is very hard 
to be obliged to expatriate oneself every year. I fear, 
however, that such must be my fate for some winters 
to come, and the pain witli which I anticipate it makes 
me sympathise more acutely with you. 

We know not, as yet, whether we are to have peace 
or war. Whichever it be, a mortal blow has struck the 
popularity of Louis hTapoleon. What maintained him 
was the belief that he was the protector of om‘ ma- 
terial interests — ^interests to which we now sacrifice aU 
other'’ 
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The events of the last month show, with the utmost 
vividness, that tliese very interests may he endangered 
by the arbitrary and irrational will of a despot. The 
feelings, therefore, ■which wero his real support, arc now 
bitterly hostile to liim. 

I feel, in short, that a considerable change in our 
Grovemment is approaching. 

Even our j)oor Corps Ldgislalif, a week ago, refnaod 
to take into consideration the budget, until it was in- 
formed whether it were to be a war bitdget or a peace 
budget. Great was the fury of those who rcprc.sent the 
Government. Tliey exclaimed that the Chamber mis- 
apprehended its jurisdiction, and that it had nothing to 
do with political f|uestions. The Chamber, however, or 
rather its Committee on the Budget, held its ground, 
and extorted from the Government some explanations. 

Adieu, my dear Senior. Say everything that is kind 
to the Grote,s, the Beeves, tlio Lewises, in shoi’t, to all 
our common friends. 


TO THE COMTE DB CIECOUHT. 

Caunes, MaveU 17, 1859. 

Eorgive me for not writing to yon more frequently, 
my dear M. de Circonrt. "Wliat have I to teU,? I live 
alone, with a malady which I am told is going off, hut 
so slowly as to make me almost despair. 

The brightest sky and the finest sea are before me ; 
but such sights charm only the happy, and suggest no 
emotions to a man who has to endnro the weight of 
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exile. I ■would give all llie beauties of uatuve in 
excLange for tlie conversation of my friends. Their 
letters, however, are a resource. Pray •write to me, and 
■write often ; it will he a ■work of charity as well as of 
friendship, for though I am out of the world, I still 
enjoy hearing what passes, more especially when, 
related by you. Politics, literature, anecdotes, all 
interest me. 

llemember me to Madame de Gircourt, and to Madame 
de Eauzan, and believe in iny sincere friendship. 

TO M. DE COECELLE. 

Cannon, AiJril 0, 1859, 

Though far from strong, my dear friend, I must tell 
you how much I rejoice iu the termination of our great 
affair;* no one is made more happy by it than I am. 
Tell this to tlie parties principally interested. 

B , who must have seen you as he passed through 

Paris, probably told you of the trick which my stomach 
has played mo, and hoAv, when all seemed to he cured, it 
turned against me, and absolutely refused to have any 
appetite. Hus, in time, produced weakness, from ■which 
I am very slowly recovering. Tell om friends the canso 
of my silence, and that it makes me all the more anxious 
for letters. For I am not til, I am only weak. Write 
to me, therefore, my dear Mend — you, and the others. 

* This was tho marriage of de Coi'celle's daughter with the 
Marquis de Chambnia. Toequeville could properly call it our affair; 
for his high estimation of M. de Chaiubrun had made him ansiaasly 
forward this meiriage. Its concLusion was one of his last pleasures. 
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I repeat, that the eompletiou of our great affair fills mo 
with joy, I embrace you with all my heart. 

TO M. J. J. AMPJSiils. 

Onunos, April 0, 1850. 

Mt dear IflUEND, 

I must tell you plainly, that your last letter fills me 
with delight.* 

Never shall I have been more enchanted to sec you, 
though I have never been less capable of enjoying your 
society. For my -wife’s throat is in such a state, that she 
is forced almost .always to use a slate, and I can scarcely 
put one foot before another. I only whisper, and that 
but little. After being rend to for a very short time, I 
can listen no more. "Yet I say, come ; coma For 
nothing is more selfish than great friendship, except one 
other passion, which no one, in my state, evor mentions. 
We shall instantly prepare your bed. Your neighbour 
will be the only one of us who can spealc .and -write — 
my brother Edward. My feelings are greater than my 
strength ; so I say no more. 


■* Tn tliat latter, M. Ampfero announced that he wns leaving Borne for 
Oanues, to pass come time with hie friend. Ho left Borne bo Boon 
aftsrwards, that he orossed this letter. It is tho hist that Toouuevillo 
wrote. 


THE END. 
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